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PREFACE. 


Some explanation, perhaps apology, is necessary for 
publishing a new Greek Syntax, when so many similar 
books by really great Greek scholars are in use. My 
object has been to write a Greek Syntax arranged on the 
analytical method, 4.2 by sentences, simple and com- 
pound ; to attempt for Greek what Dr. Kennedy’s in- 
valuable Grammars have done for Latin. Dr. Donaldson’s 
once well-known Greek Grammars are so arranged: they 
are the works of a very able man and a ripe scholar, but 
no one would now accept the local theory of the Cases, 
or the treatment of Conditionals as set forth in them. 

I may perhaps be allowed to explain how I came 
to write this Syntax, and the plan adopted in it, as the 
book, such as it is, is not a mere compilation from other 
Grammars. I have for many years been in the habit of 
jotting down marginal references to constructions. When 
three years ago it was suggested to me that I should 
draw up a Greek Syntax, I began by writing out these 
examples, under their different headings. I thus had an 
outline of rules with many hundred examples, an outline 
which has not been materially departed from. I then 


read or re-read several books bearing on the subject. I 
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need hardly say that my views had to be modified on 
several points of principle, and still more of detail, With 
regard to the examples I do not suppose that I have 
used or referred to one quarter of the original supply. 
For several of my own, again, I have substituted others, 
either because these latter were so familiar as to have 
acquired vested rights with teachers and learners or 
because they were handier. My original outline began 
with Homeric instances, but, as I proceeded, I cut these 
out, and confined myself solely to Attic, chiefly because 
it was represented to me that, when boys write Greek 
Prose or Iambics, they have such a fatal perversity for 
bringing in an Epic word or construction. I need hardly 
say that, when I read Mr. Monro’s masterly Homeric 
Grammar, I felt exceedingly glad that I had suppressed 
my own attempt to deal with so difficult a subject. A 
monumental Greek Grammar should of course begin with 
Homer, and end certainly not before the Hellenistic period, 
proceeding with the grand march of the historic method. 
In a book meant for boys or undergraduates the object 
would, I think, be most practically secured by adding 
appendices, Homeric, Hellenistic, and so forth. But this 
suggestion need not be discussed here. 

The analysis which I have followed is, with some 
variations, the logical method made familiar by Dr. 
Kennedy’s Latin Grammars. For instance, I begin the 
Introduction with a piece of formal logic : the Proposi- 
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tion contains three parts, Subject, Copula, and Predicate. 
Had I introduced Homeric examples, I should have pro- 
bably commenced with the Verb (fo7rn-o1, Si8w-o1, Predi- 
cate + Subject), connecting the thought with the form, 
and have attempted to trace thence the gradual growth 
and development of the Sentence. Indeed I might have 
begun earlier with the blunt, but perfectly intelligible 
expression of judgment: v7rvos, fool (Predicate only). 
But though the historical method is unquestionably more 
scientific, yet I deliberately adopted the logical for 
several reasons, chiefly because teachers and boys are 
already familiar with it in learning Latin: a double 
advantage, for there is thus no new method to acquire, 
and Greek and Latin can be worked together. 

But, whichever method we pursue, it is equally unwise 
and impossible to be rigidly consistent. Take the Cases, 
for instance. The Nominative is used both as Subject 
and as Predicate. The Accusative and Dative qualify a 
Verb, and so may be regarded as supplementary Predi- 
cates. The Genitive qualifies a Substantive, and thus is 
Adjectival or Attributive : but it may also qualify a Verb, 
and so becomes a supplementary Predicate. It would 
however be absurd to split up the Cases, and range their 
uses under different Chapters. When we come to the 
Compound Sentence one of two courses is open: either 
(1) to treat all the usages of the Moods together, giving 


one chapter to the Indicative, another to the Optative 
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and so on; or (2) to take the different kinds of Subordin- 
ate Sentences, and show how they are expressed by the 
different Moods. Most Grammars adopt the former 
method, and there is much to be said for it, the same, it 
might appear, as for the Cases. This method brings to- 
gether the different usages which often vary so slightly, 
and shade off into one another; it makes the learner see 
that there are not so many distinct Optatives, but one 
Optative. But experience convinces me that the method 
of sentences is incomparably the most practical and 
easily remembered, while in the hands of a careful teacher 
the unity of each Mood may constantly be pointed out. 
It is far easier for a boy to learn how to express the 
different kinds of Temporal Sentences by treating them 
all together than by dividing them among the Moods. 
All grammars do this for Conditional Sentences, and why 
not for other kinds of Subordinate Sentences which are 
almost equally difficult? However, in order to supple- 
ment the plan adopted in the text, I have in the Index 
given a full register of the uses of each Mood. I 
have to a considerable extent adopted Dr. Donaldson’s 
theory of Predicates with some change of nomenclature. 
His division into Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary 
suggests three progressive and co-ordinate stages, whereas 
a Secondary Predicate is simply an extension and part 
of the whole Predicate, and a Tertiary Predicate is no- 
thing but an ordinary Predicate (Adjective or Participle), 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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not in the Nominative Case. I prefer therefore the terms 
Supplementary, and Oblique (or Dependent). But what- 
ever names we use, I believe that there is nothing which 
gives the learner a greater grasp of a Greek passage 
than a thorough assimilation of this doctrine of Predica- 
tion. Take the Participle for instance, one of the com- 
monest forms of supplementary Predicates, in a Platonic 
paragraph, eg., the Carpenter who is out of sorts and 
calls in the Doctor, or the Parable of the Captain and the 
mutinous Crew: a knowledge of the exact force of the 
Participle in qualifying the main Predication is essential 
towards picking our way through the paragraph, and 
rendering the Greek into adequate English. 

To come to details. The treatment of the Cases 
must be unsatisfactory, in far abler hands than mine. 
The usages of the Accusative and Dative fall easily 
enough under fairly distinct heads. But the Genitive 
seems a wilderness of cross-divisions. I do not see 
how it is possible to assign its usages to the two distinct 
heads of Connexion (Genitive), and Separation (Ablative). 
To take only one case: who shall decide whether the 
Genitive of Value and Price is the true Genitive de- 
noting Connexion, or an Ablative denoting Exchange, «. 
Separation? Comparative Syntax often is quite power- 
less to help us. Thus the Greek Genitive Absolute 
seems unquestionably to be, as Kriiger pointed out long 
ago, a real Genitive denoting “the sphere within which,” 
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and so the Class, (c.g. Oeod ScSov7os, within the sphere of 
divine providence); but in Sanskrit the Absolute Case is 
the Locative, in Latin it is Circumstantial, ze. Instru- 
mental, in Old English it was originally a Dative, and 
subsequently a Nominative, in German a Genitive. I 
have with misgivings retained the familiar but unsatisfac- 
tory “ Accusative of Respect ;” it is anyhow as intelligible 
as Professor Goodwin's “ Accusative of Specification.” 

The Aorist requires more courageous treatment than it 
usually receives, if we are anxious to render Greek into 
correct and idiomatic English, and vice versa. The 
Aorist-Stem denotes an act single, complete, and summed 
up. In the Indicative this act belongs to the past, 
whether occurring a thousand years ago, or a moment 
ago. When the past is not recent, the Aorist is trans- 
lated by the English past tense, 7X@ov, I came. But, 
when the act is recent and bears on the present, the 
Greeks could use the Aorist where we use a Perfect, e.g. 
Od. v. 172, viv § évOdde xdBBare Saipov, but now a god 
hath cast me on this shore: Luke v. 26, eiSamev trapddoEa 
onjepov, we have seen strange things to-day. Again, where 
the act has occurred a moment ago, the Greeks often used 
the Aorist where we use a Present. Familiar instances 
occur in the Tragedians, éxyveca,' I commend ; 100nv, 
Iam pleased ; éSefdunv,? I hail. Once more the gnomic 





1 Sopu. Ai, 536. 2 Phil. 1314, 
3 Hlektr. 668, Similarly dwémrvca, ¢pwka, Evvjxa, etc., etc. 
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or iterative Aorist is represented by the English Past, 
Perfect, or Present Tenses. And lastly in similes we must 
translate the Aorist by a Present, eg. Il. v. 161, ws 8é 
Aeov Oopov aky, as a lion springeth and breaketh. So far 
with regard to Principal Sentences. In Subordinate 
Sentences our rendering must be still more elastic, as we 
shall see if we have to turn into Greek the following : 
when I come, have (am) come, shall come, shall have come, 
érevdav @2Ow: if I had known, et &yvov: when they had 
gone, érretd1 amryrOov : I do not believe what you have said, 
& ére£as, not necessarily @ elpnxas (in past Obliqua what 
he had said, the Pluperfect in English, but the Aorist still 
in Greek), 

Thus, startling as the statement seems, the Greek 
Aorist is translateable into almost every English tense 
except the Imperfect." Mr. M. Arnold’s dictum is as 
wise as it is witty: “the Aorist was made for man, and 
not man for the Aorist.” 





1 Our English narrative Past Tense is by no means parallel with 
the Greek Aorist. It often is the idiomatic and correct equivalent for 
a Greek (or Latin) Imperfect, i.e. it is descriptive as well as narrative, 
A few minutes’ attention to any ordinary conversation, or almost any 
page of a standard author, would prove this, e.g. MacauLay, History 
of England, vol. i. ch. 2. (fin.):—‘“‘ Still, however, the contest con- 
tinued. He [Charles] assured the Duke of York that Halifax should 
be dismissed from office, and Halifax that the Duke should be sent 
to Scotland. In public he affected implacable resentment against 
Monmouth, and in private conveyed to Monmouth assurances of un- 
alterable affection.” A boy set down to translate these tenses into 
Greek would probably use the Aorist, because he has been required 
to translate the Greek Imperfect by a clumsy, often unnecessary and 
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In dealing with the Moods I have probably (p. 133) 
expressed myself too unhesitatingly that the Optative 
cannot be a past form. Its Secondary endings, and the 
possiblé loss of the separable augment, make it at least 
conceivable that the Optative was originally past. If 
this were so, a past form would (as in Hebrew, I believe) 
be used to denote a wish. 

I could not treat the Prepositions briefly, and did not 
wish to do so. Nothing seems to me more conventional 
than to pick out two or three uses of pos for instance, 
and to make the learner believe that these are the dom- 
inant and typical usages. Such a course seems to me a 
great snare. I do not believe that the use of the Preposi- 
tions can be taught in a few formal lessons, they must be 
gradually acquired, like those of the Particles, by con- 
stant observation. 

In the Oratio Obliqua I have introduced the two 
technical terms, Sub-direct and Sub-oblique. Personally, 
I prefer names to periphrases when dealing with facts of 
constant recurrence, and I do not find the pupil puzzled. 
But the teacher need not employ the terms if he objects 
to them: the treatment of the chapter does not depend 
on the terms. 

I had prepared a chapter on Particles, but have sup- 





unidiomatic, periphrasis, ‘‘he was affecting,” “‘kept on conveying,” 
etc, Much more correctly T. K. Arnold of old taught us on p. 1 that 
“the dog howled all night” required an Imperfect in Latin, 
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pressed it, as the book already has outrun its intended 
length. 

It only remains for me to acknowledge my special 
obligations, to authors and to friends. 

Of books, besides old guides such as Jelf and Donald- 
son, Liddell and Scott, I have found the following most 
useful :— 

(1) Kriiger’s Griechische Sprachlehre. This is, all 
round, the most useful Greek Grammar I know. It is 
a vast treasury of well-chosen instances covering the 
whole range of so-called classical Greek Literature. 
Even if you do not always agree with his arrangement 
or conclusions, Kriiger always furnishes ample materials 
for induction. In substituting a better example for the 
one which I had originally noted, I have found Kriiger 
incomparable. 

(2) Madvig’s Syntax of the Greek Language, especially 
of the Attic dialect. It would be impertinent in me to 
praise this well-known work by the great scholar. There 
seems to be nothing at second-hand in it. 

(3) Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, and Greek Grammar. 
The first-named book by this accomplished scholar is of 
the greatest value. He has revolutionised the treatment 
of the Conditionals; his treatment of Final and semi- 
Final Sentences is hardly less striking. I have ventured 
to embody the substance of two of his papers in the 


Journal of Philology in a note on éay and «i. 
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(4) Curtius’s Student's Greek Grammar, and Elucida- 
tions to the Greek Grammar. Both books are most 
instructive; the great philologer’s Syntax is singularly 
vigorous, fresh, and suggestive. 

(5) Notes on Constructions in Mr. A. Sidgwick’s Jn- 
troduction to Greek Prose Composition. Most practical and 
incisive. 

(6) Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, in his edition 
of the Apology. I must record my great gratitude to 
this lamented author. No book that I know of bearing 
on Greek Syntax is so suggestive: no Greek scholar of 
our time seems to me to combine, in so marked a degree, 
fine taste, subtlety, and sound judgment. 

I wish also to express my gratitude for the help afforded 
in Professor Jebb’s editions of the plays of Sophocles 
and selections from the Attic Orators. 

I have sparingly alluded to books of reference, and 
then only to such as are easily procurable, such as 
Professor M. Miiller’s Essays. It would be useless to 
‘refer boys, or most undergraduates (I suppose), to Del- 

briick’s Syntaktische Forschungen for the comparative 
~ treatment of Greek Syntax, and the probable evolution 
of usages and constructions. But while the latter part 
of this Grammar was in the press, Mr. D. B. Monro pub- 
lished his long looked-for Homeric Grammar. It is a 
book with which every teacher of Greek should be 
thoroughly familiar, and to parts of which he may con- 
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veniently refer his pupils for the origin and explanation 
of Greek constructions. Mr. Monro has kindly per- 
mitted me, in my Index, to refer to certain paragraphs 
in his work. 

I have to thank several friends for much help. 
Mr. A. Sidgwick has been kind enough to go through 
the whole of the proofs. I am deeply sensible that in so 
doing he has most materially added to any value which 
this book may possess. I have also to thank two old 
friends for reading through some chapters with me, 
and giving me the advantage of their views,—Professor 
Butcher of Edinburgh, and Mr. F. Storr of Merchant 
Taylors. And, lastly, I am much indebted to several 
of my colleagues here for help and sympathy. 

Some little slips, such as wrong accents, have inevitably 
escaped several pairs of eyes. They, however, can be 
easily rectified, and will cause no serious harm, If any 
one who may use this book cares to point out more 
important errors, I shall be extremely grateful 


F, E. THOMPSON. 


Corton Hovust, MaRLBoroved. 
August 1883. 
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The book is practically divided into— 


I. An Elementary Syntax. 
II. An Advanced Syntax. 


The following distinctions have (with a few unimportant 
exceptions) been observed :— 


In I. lstly, The type is large. 
Qndly, The headings are in Italics. 


8rdly, The name of the author is given without reference tc 
line or chapter, etc. 


II. lstly, The type is small. 
2ndly, The headings are in thick black type. 


3rdly, Reference is given to the line or chapter, etc., ot the 
author quoted, 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCE, 
AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


§ I. THE STATEMENT, QUESTION, AND 
PETITION. 


A SENTENCE assumes three forms—(1) the Statement 
(Enuntiatio); (2) the Question (Interrogatio); (3) the 
Petition, 2.e, a command, request, prayer, or wish (Petitio). 

A sentence, logically considered, connects (positively or 
negatively) two distinct conceptions. Thus in the sentence, 
“The rose is sweet,” the conceptions of a certain flower 
and a certain quality are connected positively. Two con- 
ceptions are connected negatively in the sentence, “The 
nightshade is not wholesome.” A sentence, logically and 
Sully expressed, may be represented by the formulas— 
Ais B; A is not B. A sentence therefore necessarily 
consists of three parts, neither more nor less :— 

(1) The Subject, 4.e. that of which the statement is made ; 

(2) the Predicate, i.e. the statement made of the Subject ; 

(3) the Copula, i.e. the connecting or disconnecting” 

link,—7s (when the sentence is pean is 
not (when it is negative). 

These three parts are not always present in language. 
The finite verb contains in itself a complete sentence— 
atparny®, I am general. The Copula is frequently 
omitted, being contained in the verb, or understood— 
BépEns Baoirever, Xerues is king; ayabos o avyp, The 
man is good. Logically expressed, these sentences would 


be—Hépéns éors Bactrevs, 6 avnp éegtw ayabas. 
pén Baathed by cartes 7 
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The Statement, Question, and Petition differ from one 
another simply in-the relation of the Predicate to the 
Subject. Thus we may say, “The door is shut” (State- 
ment); “Is the door shut?” (Question); “Shut the door” 
(Petition). In the Statement we say that the Predicate 
is applicable to the Subject; in the Question we ask if 
the Predicate is applicable to the Subject ; in the Petition 
we request or command that the Predicate may be appli- 
cable to the Subject. Whatever remarks are here made 
with regard to a sentence apply equally to each of its 
three forms, the Statement, the Question, and the Petition. 


§ 2. THE PREDICATE AND ITS SUPPLE- 
MENTARY AD/JUNCTS. 


The Predicate is the whole statement made of the 
Subject, whether that statement is short and simple, or 
long and composite. It may be short and simple, con- 
sisting of one word, as in the examples given above— 


SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 
Heépens Bactrever, 
€ 2% > a od 
oavnp (sc. éoTw)  ayabos, 


or it may be a composite expression made up of many 
words— 


SUBJECT. PREDICATE, 
6 Tais xaipe | wrepdvds. - 
The boy rejoices | exceedingly. 
ot ’ A@nvaios amndOov | tperator. 
The Athenians departed | on the third day. 
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SUBJECT. 


(You.) 


(Thow.) 
He 


cd e / 
avuTyn Nn Oo TPpaTia 
This army 


Thou 


I 


Kpu oTaNNOS 
Ice 


7 Svopopes 


PREDICATE. 

tivos SiSdoxadot | Hxere ; 

To be whose teachers | are you 
come ? 


trews | avTdv Kdve. 

Do thou hear them mercifully. . 

ewot muxpos | TeOvnxev. 

is dead, a source of grief to me 
(ie. his death is grievous to me). 


my + a }- 

&€ee | dverdos TH TONE 

will march out (so as ‘to be, or, 
and will be), a disgrace to the 
state, 

éreképyer | Opacis. 

advancest in boldness. 

ayavaxt® | avayrvnabeis ewav- 
TOU. 


cam vexed when I recollect my own 


conduct. 
érremnyet | ov BéBatos. 
had frozen not so as to be solid. 
eis Pavevtav epxowau KaTa- 


oKxadds | Zpnwos pos diron, 
| taca. 


I, most One maid, am descending to the cavernous 


chambers of the dead, | forlorn 
of friends, | while living still. 


Compare two Latin instances— 


Corpora 
Atoms 


infinita | iactantur. 
are tossed about | in unlimited 
uatnbity, 
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SUBJECT, PREDICATE. 
Saxa paullatim | anima mollia | calu- 
erunt. 
Stones gradually waxed warm with the 


softness of life (ita ut mollia 
fierent, so as to become soft). 


Instances may be found on any page of a book in any 
language. The first point to notice is that the whole 
expression constitutes the Predicate. The second point 
to notice is that, on analysing such compound Predicates 
as the above, there is a word (generally a verb, but it may 
be a noun or participle), which by itself, if all the rest 
were away, might stand as a simple Predicate, and that 
this simple Predicate is further extended or qualified by 
an adjunct or adjuncts. Thus in the sentence, ot ’A@nvaior 
annrOov tpitaiot, amndOov tpitaio. is the Predicate: 
anjdOov alone as a Predicate would, with its Subject, 
have made a complete sentence ; but aj Oor is extended 
by stating the time of departure. There may be many 
supplementary adjuncts which swell out the Predicate. 
It is most important in Greek to notice them, and 
discover their special force, for they often convey the real 
pith and gist of the predication, denoting manner, degree 
cause, time, condition, purpose, the anticipated result, etc. 
etc. 

In Greek, adverbs, adjectives, and participles (some- 
times substantives) constantly occur as supplementary 
adjuncts,’ or, as they will be called throughout this book, 
Supplementary Predicates, 





* Dr. Donaldson called these supplementary adjuncts secondary 
Predicates, Thus he would have said that doy was the primary 


Predicate, and rptraion the / econ dary, -ros0 ft 
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§3. THE OBJECT, DIRECT AND REMOTE, 


The direct Otject is that which is immediately acted on 
by a transitive verb. The remote or remoter Object is that 
to which the direct object is transferred, or that which is 
interested and concerned in the verbal action. Aocw 
Séxa pvas, I will give ten minae. Here ras is the direct 
object. Awow Séka pvas TO SiSackdro, 1 will give ten 
minae to the teacher, Here r@ didacKddy is the remoter 
object. 


§ 4. PREDICATE, ATTRIBUTIVE OR EPITHET, 
AND APPOSITION. 


The following instances will show the difference be- 
tween a Predicate and an Attributive:—o avijp (éorw) 
dyads, the man is good—ayabds, good, is a Predicate: 
6 dyabos avip, the good man—dyabds, good, is an Attri- 
butive. The Predicate gives new information of the 
Subject, the Attributive uses information assumed to be 
known already, and thus forms one notion with a Sub- 
stantive. Ayposition does not form one notion with a 
Substantive, but is a further description appended to a 
Substantive, 6.9. xpovos, 6 Kowvos iatpos, oe Oeparrevoet, 
Time, the common physician, will heal thee. 


§ 5. SZMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


Avtos otparnye, I myself am general, is a Simple 
Sentence. Nixias éby, Nikias made a statement, again, is a 
Simple Sentence. But if we join the two together, thus— 
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Nixias fn avtos otpatnyeiv, Nikias stated that he himself 
was general, we have a Compound Sentence. A Compound 
Sentence is thus a sentence consisting of two (or more) 
sentences compounded into one. Logically, 2.2. so far.as 
thought goes, there is no difference between a Simple and 
a Compound Sentence. Each is an expression containing 
the three necessary elements of a sentence, ze. Subject, 
Copula, and Predicate ; ¢.g.— 


Nuxias (Subject) é¢m (Copula and Predicate). 
autos (Subject) ia a (Copula and Predicate). 


Nixias (Subject) é¢n avtos otpatnye (Copula 
and Predicate). 


For the last sentence, so far.as thought goes, simply 
amounts to this: Nikias | stated something. 


Xaupehady, cis Aerpous eErOov, pero et tos etn euod 
_coparepos. 

Chaerephon, going to ‘Delphi, asked if any one were wiser 
than I. 


Here we have three sentences compounded into one, of 
which Xaipepdv is the Subject, and the rest is the Predi- 
cate, with the Copula contained in #pero. So far as 
thought goes, it amounts to saying, Chaerephon | asked a 
question on a certain occasion, 


§ 6. PRINCIPAL AND SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 


In every Compound Sentence there must be one on 
which the rest depend in construction. Such a sentence 


is called the Principal Sentence. Those which depend 
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in construction on it are called Subordinate Sentences. 
Thus, in the first example above, Nixias én is the 
Principal Sentence, avros otparnyeiv is the Subordinate 
Sentence. The dependence of oie latter on the former is 
easily shown ; if we remove Nixias én, then avtas otpat- 
nyety cannot stand alone asa sentence. In the second 
sentence, Xapepav 7; mpero is the Principal Sentence ; the 
dependent question, e tus ein. euood goserepos, and the 
temporal participial sentence, eis Ackpous eAOwv, are the 
Subordinate Sentences. 


§ 7. CO-ORDINATE SENTENCES. 


Co-ordinate Sentences are of the same rank, 7. con- 
struction, as those to which they are joined. Thus, if a 
sentence is co-ordinate with a Principal Sentence, it is a 
second Principal Sentence: if with a Subordinate Sen- 
tence, it is Subordinate, and of the same nature (whether 
an Indirect Statement, Question, Petition, Adverbial or 
Relative Sentence). (See below.) 

Sdouat Kal mapiewar vwav pyre Oavpatew unre OopuBeiv. 

I beg, and entreat you, neither to wonder, nor to interrupt. 
Here xai Tmaplewa is co-ordinate with the Principal 
Sentence S¢opaz, and therefore is a second Principa. 
Sentence: while pajre OopuBeiv is co-ordinate with the 
Subordinate Sentence Gavyafew (an Indirect Petition), 
and therefore is Subordinate, and an Indirect Petition. 


§ 8. CLASSIFICATION OF SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 


Subordinate Sentences are classified according to the 


relation in which they stand to the Principal Sentence. 
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Let the three following groups be taken. 


A, PRINCIPAL. SUBORDINATE, 
(a) 1. ov pddiv éote ravTa pabetv. 
It is not easy to learn this. 
2. Nuxias én oTpaThyet. 
Nikias said that he was general. 
(B) 1. a8yrov éorwy ei Tabra Evvins. 
It is uncertain whether you understand 
this. 
2. ove oida Botus éoTt. 
I do not know who he is. 
(y) 1. mepunyyedrero mavotpatia BonGetv. 
Orderswerebeingsentround to march in full force. 
2. Seopa’ cov tadra wabetv. 
IT beg you to learn this. 
B.  xaréyvaxds pov adixas. 
You have condemned me unjustly. 
/ a / %, J, 
KATEYVOKAS [LOU diore ypucoy édaBes. 
You have condemned me because you took a bribe. 
eVTUY TELS qv tabta Tonos. 
You will be fortunate Uf you do this, 


C. avédaBov Ta Troumpara a érrolnae Sogorrijs. 
I took up the poems which Sophocles composed. 


In group A it will be seen that the Subordinate Sentence 
supplies (1.) the Subject, (2.) the Object of the Compound 
Sentence. Now the chief function of a Substantive is to 
express the Subject or the Object. Such Subordinate 
Sentences as those in group A are therefore called Sud- 
stantival Sentences. 
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In group B the Subordinate Sentence is a supple- 
mentary Predicate to the Principal Sentence (see above, 
§ 2). Now an Adverb is the type of a Supplementary 
Predicate. Subordinate Sentences of this group are 
therefore called Adverbial. They are Conditional (the 
Protasis or Condition), Concessive, Final, Modal, Con- 
secutive, Limitative, Temporal, Comparative. 

In group © the Subordinate Sentence stands like an 
Attributive or Epithet to the noun (qoara) in the 
Principal Sentence. That noun is the antecedent to the 
relative, and the relative sentence is used like an adjective 
used attributively. Subordinate Sentences of this group 
therefore are generally called Adjectival Sentences. 
This, however, as we shall soon see, is too narrow a use 
of the term, and too inadequate a name for Relative Sen- 
tences. It would be better simply to call them Relative 
Sentences. 

For with regard to Relative Sentences a fundamental 
distinction must be noticed. Some are (1) Attributive, 
others again are (2) virtually Adverbial. 


(1) Attributive (or really Adjectival) :— 
dvéraBov Ta Toimpata & érroince Yopordys. 
I took wp the poems which Sophocles wrote (or the 
Sophoclean poems). 


(2) Virtually Adverbial :— 
ris obTas EvnOns BaTLs ayvoee ; 
Who is so simple that he does not know ? 


. > 
Here the Relative Sentence doris ayvoet = ware ayvoeiv ; 
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§ 9. We thus arrive at the following Classification 
and Table of Subordinate Sentences :-— 


A. SUBSTANTIVAL. 


_ The Subordinate [ 

Sentence is the Sub- | a. Indirect Statement. 
ject or Object of the; . Indirect Question. 
Principal Sentence, | y. Indirect Petition. 
whether 


B. ApVERBIAL. 
The Subordinate (1. Introduced by a Subordinate 


Sentence like an Ad- Conjunction (such as et, émrecdy, 
verb is an adjunct date, etc. etc.). 
of the Predicate. 2. Introduced by a Relative. 

C. Revative. 


The Subordinate Sentence is either an Attributive, or is 
equivalent to an Adverbial Sentence (see B Adverbial, 2). 


§ 10. ORATIO RECTA. 


By Oratio Recta is meant the words of a person given 
at first-hand, as from his own lips. 


Sicw déyo. I will give what I have. 
Tt reyes; What do you mean? 
konre THY Ovpav. Knock at the door. 


§ II. ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


By Oratio Obliqua is meant the words or thoughts of a 
person given at second-hand, by some one else, 
edn Sacew & eyou. 
He said he would give what he had. 
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HPouNY avTOV TL NéyoL. 
LT asked him what he meant. 


> a N , N , 
eire TO Tratdt KoTTEW THY Oupav. 


He told the boy to knock at the door. 


§ 12, SUBDIRECT AND SUBOBLIQUE. 


A Subordinate Sentence is Subdirect when it depends 
on a Principal Sentence in the Recta. — 


PRINCIPAL. SUBDIRECT, 
‘Socw ~~ a éyo. 


Itis Suboblique when it depends on a Principal Sentence 
which itself is Subordinate. 


PRINCIPAL. SUBDIRECT. SUBOBLIQUE. 
y~ , A 7 
epn Swcew -  » & €xou. 


In this last example Swcewv is subordinate to its Principal 
Sentence én, but it is the Principal Sentence to & éyou: 
See further under Oratio Obliqua. 


§ 13. VIRTUALLY OBLIQUE. 


A Subordinate Sentence is said to be virtwally Oblique 
when it alludes to the words or thoughts of another, the 
actual verb of saying or thinking on which it depends 
having to be mentally supplied from the context. 


— exdaitov tov lepixréa Ste ove. emeEaryou. 
They were abusing Pericles because (so they said) he did 
not lead them out: 
A verb like éxeyoy is contained in éxaniov. 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 
ATTRIBUTIVE AND APPOSITION. 


§ 14. The Subject is (a) a noun, or pronoun, or (9) the 
equivalent of a noun: 

(8) ot ayaOoi, the good; ro Sika, justice; To 
Sedievar, fear ; 6 hevywv, the defendant ; ro Sedi0s, fear ; 
oi viv, the present generation. 


§ 15. The Copula is a verb which merely serves as a 
link to join the Subject and Predicate, without containing 
in itself the predication. 

The commonest Copulas are eiué and yiryvoxat. Many 
others, however, serve as Copulas, umdpyo, meépuxa, 
xadioTapar 

Note. Other Copulas are évopdfopot, kadodpat, paivopar, 
tvyxdvw, and xvpé (even without a participle), kAvw and 
dxotw (I am called, or, spoken of), wéXw in poetry. 

eiui, expressing existence, may be more than a copula; it 
may be a predicative verb, e.g. éo7s Oeds, there is a God. 


§ 16. OMISSION OF FHE COPULA. 


The Copula is often omitted in Greek, in fact, where- 
ever the distinction between Subject and Predicate is 
clearly marked without it : 

TO paytiKov yevos pirapyupov. Sopu. Antig. 
The tribe of seers 1s covetous. : 
exOpav adopa Sdpa Kove ovyjcia. Sopy. Antig. 
Giftless the gifts of foes, and profitless. 
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And sometimes the Copula, in a freer way, is omitted in 
dependent clauses where we might have expected it to be 
expressed : 


éws é7’ év dodade?, puAdgacbe. DEM. 19. 26. 
While you are still in safety, be on your guard. 
éws sub. éore. 


Cf. Eur. Hipp. 659. Tuuc. i. 91. 1. 


§ 17. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE OF 
AN INFINITIVE. 


The Subject and the Predicate of an Infinitive are in 
the Accusative. 

But the Subject and Predicate of an Infinitive are in 
the Nominative when they refer to the Subject of the 
Principal Verb. 

The same two rules apply to the Subject and Predicate 
of a Participle. 

For further rules, and for examples, see Compound 
Sentence, Indirect Statement, 


§ 18. The Subject and Predicate of the Infinitive (or 
Participle) may be in the Genitive or Dative, if the principal 
verb governs either of those cases. 

joOdpnv adrdv olopevov copurarov evat, PLAT. Ap. vi. 
i noticed that they fancied they were the wisest of mankind. 
The subject to cfvas is omitted, cofwrdrwv is the Predicate. 
mavtt mpoojKe: GpxovTe ppovipw efvat, KEN. Hip. 7. 1. 
It behoves every ruler to be prudent. 

The Subject and Predicate, however, in such a construction 
may stand in the Accusative. 

Evppéper abrois didous e?vas, XEN, Oik, ii. 23. 
It is expedient i them to be friendly. 


XEN. Heil. iv. 8. 4. 
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§ 19. Omission of the Subject. 


The Subject is omitted in the third person in a great 
number of indefinite phrases and impersonal verbs. 

(a) In terms of the weather, or natural phenomena. The 
Subject is a vague indefinite agent (¢.g. Zets, 6 Oeds). det, it 
rains; vide, it snows; Bpovrd, it thunders; dotpdrre, it 
lightens ; xeysdfer, it is stormy; ovoxordte, if grows dark;. 
érewwe, there was an earthquake. 

Sometimes the agent is expressed—ve: pev 6 Zeds. ALCAEUS, 
Fragm. 

(b) The Subject is not expressed when the action alone is 
worth noticing, and the Subject is well known. cadmife., the 
trumpet sounds (i.¢. 6 cadrmcykris cadrife, the trumpeter sounds 
the trumpet); onpaiver (sc. 6 xfjpug, or 6 cadmvyxris), the signal 
as given; Knpbooes (6 Knpvé), proclamation is made; dvayvecerat 
(6 ypappareds), the reading will follow. 

(c) Passive Verbs—Aéyerau, it is said ; eipnras, do. ; waperked- 
aorat, preparation has been made. Cf. Latin, itur, ventum est. 

Active Verbs—as Aéyouow, as men say, as they say; act, 
it is said ; otovras, people think. Of. Latin, ferunt, tradunt. 

tis, rives, dvOpwrot, in phrases like the last, may be 
expressed (like the French on)—e.g. jv tis ddixy, if one commits 
injustice. 

(d) Ordinary impersonal verbs and expressions—ed éyet, 
pede, ete. 

Note. The Latin rule that only transitive verbs which are 
followed by an accusative in the active can be personal in the 
passive does not hold in Greek. Thus we may say— 


KaTnyop@ Zwxparovs, I accuse Socrates ; and 
Luxpéryns Katyyopeirat, Socrates is accused. 


muorevopev Zoxpdrer, we believe Socrates (Socrati credi- 
mus); and 
Zwxpdrys turreverar, Socrates is believed (Socrati creditur). 


§ 20. THE PREDICATE. 


The Predicate is usually contained either (1) in a Verd, 
or (2) an Adjective or Participle. In the former case the 
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Predicate agrees with the Subject in. number and person ; 
in the latter case in number, gender, and case. 
(1) évexnOnoay ot ’ A@nvaior 
The Athenians were defeated. 
(2) 9 arndea éotiv opO7. 
Truth is straightforward. 
In the former case the Copula is contained in the in- 
flection of the verb, In the latter the Copula is expressed 
or understood. 


§ 21. Peculiarities in the Agreement of Subject 
and Predicate. 


A neuter plural Subject takes a verb singular, 


Ta avdparroda amépuye, the slaves: escaped. 
Ta Koda Thy uxnv evppaives, good deeds gladden the soul. 


§ 22. A plural verb with neuter plural Subject occurs 
rarely (chiefly in Thucydides, Xenophon, and Plato). In such 
cases (often when persons are implied) the distributive character 
of the noun is brought out. Thus in Thuc. i. 58, there are 
two readings,—ra TéAn brécyero and trécxovro. If trérxero, 
Thucydides is following ordinary usage: if trécyovro, he is 
thinking of the persons (the magistrates promised). 

évrad0a foav ra Zvevvérvos Bacidew, XEN. An. i. 2. 23. 
There were the (several) palaces of Syennesis. 

Obs. The phrase défav tatra, When it had been thus resolved, 
which occurs as well as 6éfavra tatra, follows in the participle 
the construction of Soke? rata. 


§ 23. An Adjective-Predicate in the neuter singular 
may be used with a plural Subject. The Predicate sums 
up collectively the character of the Subject. 

: Kadov 9 adnOea Kat wovipov. PLAT. 
Truth is noble and abiding. 
épwres kaxov péya. EURIP. 


Loves are a great curse. 
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_ Note, Cf. Kur. El. 1035; Ar. Ecc, 236; Puat. Phaed. 242 
(pavrixdy 7. Yvy). The stock quotation is from Hom. JI. 
ii. 204, od« dyafov rodvKotpavin, efs Kolpavos éorw, No good 
thing the rule of the many, one ruler be there. 

Compare with this the use of the phrases, révra cfvas, to be 
all in all (i.e. of prime importance) ; ta mpGra «ivat, to be the 
head and front of ; mav7’ Hv ’AXééavSpos, Alexander was every- 
thing, all in all. Dem. 23, 120. 


§ 24. In the poets, and in Plato, a singular verb is 
occasionally found with a plural Subject. From the occur- 
rence of this construction in Pindar it is called the Schema 
Pindaricum. 

gore yap uouye Bwpot. Puat. Euthyd. 302. 
I have altars, : 
The verb generally comes first in this construction. 


Cf. Pinp. Frag. 344; Pyto. x. 7; Eurip. Jon, 1146; 
Helen. 1358; Auscu. Pers. 49. Compare in French, “il est 
cent usages ;” and Bacon, Advancement of Learning, U1. ii. 7, 
“a portion of the time wherein there hath been the greatest 
varieties.” Shakspere, Macbeth, v. iii. “Serv. There is ten, 
thousand — Mac. Geese, villain? Serv. Soldiers, sir.” In 
some cases, however, the apparent singular in English is a 
real dialectic plural. 


§ 25. Agreement of the Predicate when there are 
several Subjects. 


The Dual Subject is considered separately. 


(1) The first case is where the Subjects are persons. Here 
(a) with regard to nwmber, the Predicate may be either correctly 
plural, or singular in agreement with one prominent subject ; 
(6) with regard to gender, the masculine is preferred to the 
feminine ; (¢) with regard to person, the first is preferred to the 
second, the second to the third. 

kal  yuv} Kat 6 dvijp dyaOoi eiow. Prat, Men. 73. 

Both the wife and the husband are good. 

iows dvaByoeras Pidurmos Kat "Avreyerys kal 6 dvrvypagets. 
Dem. 22. 38. 

Perhaps there will appear Philip, and Antigenes, and the 


controller. 
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eiSov véous Kab veas duthodvras dAAHAos. PLat. Leg. 835. 
I saw young men and women associating together. 
éy® kat of dAXAOL peo Bers TepryrAOopev. DEM. 129, 72. 
Land the other envoys went round. 
od re"EXAny cf cal jets, KEN. Anab. ii. 1. 16. 
You and we are Greeks. 

You are Greck, and (so are) we. 


Observe the emphatic position of the verb when it is in the 
singular. 


(2) The second case is where the several Subjects are 
things. Here (a) with regard to number, we frequently find the 
Predicate in the singular, in agreement with one prominent 
Subject ; frequently also in the plural ; (b) with regard to gender, 
the Predicate, when plural, is generally neuter, when singular 
it agrees with the prominent Subject. 

TOV KaKOV 7) TACOS Kal 6 TéAELMOS aitids eorev. DEM. 
Sedition and war are the cause of our troubles. 


AjOn Kal SucKodia Kal pavia moAAdKus eis THY Sudvotay ep- 


TiTTOUCLY. XEN. Ap. iii. 12. 6. 
Forgetfulness, and discontent, and madness often attack the 
mind. 


70 bytatvey kal 76 vooely dyaba dv ein. 
XEN. Ap. iv. 2. 36. 
Health and sickness might be blessings. 


The singular Predicate is not unknown in English : 


Destruction and unhappiness is in their ways. Ps. xiv. 7. 
So great an affinity hath fiction and belief. Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, i. 4. 8. 


(3) The third case is where, in the Subjects, there is a com- 
bination of persons and things. Here the person will generally 
in gender over-ride the thing; in number, as before, both 
singular and plural are used. 

érbOeTo Tov ZrpopBrxiSynv Kal Tas vats dreAnAvOdra. 
THUC. viii. 63. 1. 
He heard that Strombichides and lis fleet had sailed away. 
4 réxn Kal Bikurmos Foray tov épywv Képior, 
; _  AESCHIN. 12. 181. 
Fortune and Philip, were See of gircumstances, 


Cros. 
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. Great variety is allowable where there is a plurality of 
Subjects. The leading principles only have been indicated in 
the above rules. . 

With disjunctives, j—1, odre—ot're, the Predicate generally 
agrees with the nearest Subject. 


§ 26. The demonstrative pronouns 48¢, odros, éxetvos, 
when used as Subjects to a Predicate, or as Predicates to a 
Subject, either (1) are assimilated to the gender and number 
of their subject or predicate, or (2) are in the neuter singular 
or plural. 


(1) éxetvds éoriv édXeyyos péysotos. Lys. 16. 6. 
This is the strongest proof. 
oipar eur tabrnv marpisa eiva. XEN. Anab. iv. 8 4. 
I think that this is my country. 


Cf. Vera. Aen. vi. 129, hoe opus, hic labor est. 


(2) rotr’ eicly ot Adyou. DEM. 8. 7. 
The statements are these (come to this). 


od Adywy Kéumros Tdéde. THuC. i. 41. 1. 
This is no boastful talk. 


Cf. the use of rdSe: ox “Iwves rade ciow, THUC. vi. 77. 1. 
These are not Ionians, we have no Ionians here. Cf. Eur. 
Androm. 168. 

Also cf. ré, 671, (interrogative) :—S8ypuoxpariav oto Oa ri éotev ; 
Do you know what democracy is? SovActopev Oeots 6 te ror’ 
eiviy of Geot. Kur. Or. 418, we are slaves to gods, whate’er these 
gods may be. 

So the phrase totro dAnOR A€éyes, what you say is true. 


§ 27. Peculiarities of Number—Singular, Dual, 
and Plural. 

(a) The singular is used for the plural (a) with collective nouns, 
{)'with nouns of material, (c) with nouns denoting nationality, 
(d) in several military expressions, ete. 

(a) 6 éxOpds, the enemy ; 6 wéAas, one’s neighbour. 


. (0) Képapos, tiles ; rrivOos, bricks ; dpaedos, vines» éoOrs, 
'— ¢lothes. 
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(c) & "IAAdpios, the Illyrians, § XadxiSets, the Chaloidians 
(cf. the Latin Poenus, Romanus). But sometimes, as 
in Latin, of the general, king, or prince. 

(@) 6 inmos, the cavalry ; dowis (=6rXirat), hoplites, heavy- 
armed infantry. 


(8) A collective noun singular (rAHO0s, yevos, otpdrevpa, etc.) 
may agree with a plural predicate. Often there is a mixture of 
singular and plural. 


Hépos te dvOpérwy obx Hyotvrat Geos. Prat, Ley. 948. 
A portion of mankind do not believe in gods. 
76 oTpdrevpa. éropifero airov, Kérrovtes TOUS Bots Kat dvovs. 
XEN. Anab. ii 1. 6. 
The army provided itself with food by cutting up the oxen 
and asses. 


§ 28. The Dual Number. 


1. The Dual is a kind of plural, an unnecessary kind. It 
is not used in Aeolic, and it has disappeared in Modern Greek. 
The agreement between a dual subject and its verb or 
adjective is irregular. We may say that the strict dual agree- 
ment is adhered to only where the idea of duality (of there 
being a pair of things) is prominent. 

The first person dual does not exist in the active voice. It 
is very doubtful whether it occurs in the middle. Jv. xxiii. 
485, Sopa. Phil. 1079, Sopx. £7. 950, seem to be about the 
only three places, and in all of them the plural may be the 
correct reading. 


v® OcardperOa. AR, Av. 664 
Let us two see. 


(2.) Dual of the Article and of Pronowns.—The feminine dual 
is defective, especially in the nominative and accusative 
forms, (See Kriiger, p. 235.) 


7 is the regular prose form for all genders, ré is rare in 
poetry, rozv is much commoner than tatv, 
vase is used, not TdéSe, but ratvée is used. 
robrw not Taira. Both rodtrow and ravraty for the feminine. 
-abrdé and aird ars both used for the feminine, also adroiv 


d atraty, 
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ddAfAw and ddAfra, dAMAow and dAAjAuy ere found 
equally with feminine nouns. a 
Similarly éué, povo, paraiw, dééo occur with feminine nouns. 


(3) The strict dual agreement is shown in the following 
examples : ao . 

TH dEeAGH adre dep eyever Onv dup darade ereAeurnodryv. 

, IsAEuS, 6. 6. 

The two brothers themselves who were born both died childless. 


Similarly when there are two Subjects :-— 


950v%. Kal Avan ev 7H wOAEL BaorAcboerov. PLAT. Rep. 607. 
Pleasure and pain shall reign in the State. 


A good instance occurs in Sopx. El. 977-985, where the 
effect is heightened by the dual form. 


Svo e& évds dydvos yeyévnoOov, ANTIPH. HEROD. 85. 
Two trials have been made out of one. 


(4) The following miscellaneous instances show the irregu- 
larity of agreement both in gender, and in number :-— 


dppw TotTw TO Hyépa, XEN. Cyr. i. 2. 11. 
Both these days. 


Karnyopycev dudotv rotv rodéouv. Is. xii. 9. 7. 

He accused both the states. 

Tw Xeipe As 6 Ocds eroinoev, XEN. Ap. ii. 3. 18. 

The hands which God made. , 

Tov adray SéovTat Kal 4} yuvy Kat 6 dvnp. PLAT. Men. 73.- 
The wife and the husband need the same things. 


N.B.—sbo agrees with a dual or plural noun, or verb— 
déudw and dudoiv, generally with the dual; duddrepos, more 
commonly with plural than dual. 


éBovrcrTo of TH Taide duporépw mapeivar, XEN. An. i. 1. 1. 
He wished both his sons to be present. 


dréfavov ot orparnyol dupétepo. THUC. v. 74. 2. 
Both the generals were slain. 


(5) A dual verb is found joined to a plural subject, or 
several subjects, when the subjects are arranged or contrasted 
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singly or.in pairs. This construction occurs several times in 
Homer. (See Jelf, § 388. 1.) 
Suvdpers duddrepai éorov S6£a Kal érirripy. 
Pu. Rep. 478, B. 
Both are faculties, opinion and certain knowledge. 


So AEscH. Hum. 256, Aetocerov, of the chorus divided into 
urx opt, 


§ 29. The Plural for the Singular is used— 


(1) With proper names—oi ‘Hpaxdées re kat Onoées, PLAT. 
Theaet. 169, B. Cf. Latin, Scipiones et Laelit; English, Our 
Burkes and Chathams. Cf. AESCH. Ag. 1439; XEN. An. iii. 2. 31. 


(2) Very freely with abstract nouns, i.e. names of qualities, 
denoting (as in Latin) instances or kinds of the quality—e.g. 
uavias, fits of madness ; edvorat, instances of benevolence ; ardcets, 
instances of revolution ; dvdpias, deeds of valour. 

Some words are repeatedly used in this way—Piot, Odvaron, 
modes or forms of life, death ; dxpat, prime of life (flos aetatis) ; 
trvot, sleep, etc. 

tots petptos (Aol Te Kal POdvor ovk eyyiyvovrar 
Puat. Leg. 679. 

Self-controlled persons are not subject to rivalry and envy (or 
‘fits of rivalry, etc.). 


(3) Terms of weather and time—OdArn, Oeppdrnres, heat ; 
pises, cold; xdAalat, hail; suBpor, rain; adxpoi, drought ; 
maxvat, frost ; épvoiBor, mildew ; peoat vixres, midnight, vixres, 
hours or watches of the night. 


(4). Material Nouns—avpoi xat «piOai, wheat and barley. 

But here a distinction is commonly made between singular 
and plural, eg. xpéas, a piece of meat, xpéa, meat ; Etbdov, a piece 
of wood, stick, cudgel, Ebro, timber ; Aros, the sun, yrwor, rays of 
the sum; ads, salt, dAes, salt-works; oywpéds, a reckoning, 
Aoyrpot (also Aoyurpds), arithmetic. 


(5) The plural is often used for the singular in poetry to 
heighten the effect by the vagueness of the expression—aipara, 


pdvor, blood or bloodshed; mhotizor, riches ; Opdvos, royalty, royal 
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commands ; Sdépara, a house; ridat, a gate; adda, a dwelling ; 
yAdocat, the tongue. 

6) The neuter plural of verbals in -reos, ertxerpytéa, 
dSuvara, and étepa, and many adjectives. See Verbal Adjec- 
tives. 


§ 30. The First Person Plural is used of a 
Singular Subject 


when (a) the author of a book refers to himself ; (6) especially 
in the poets, often when a person speaks of himself as acting 
with or for others. 


(a) rotiro repacdpeOa SinyjoacOat, XEN, Cyr. viii. 1. 48. 
This we will endeavour to describe. 


(d) odk dv yuvatkGy Hocoves kadoiped’ av. SOPH. Ant. 680. 
We should not be called inferior to women. 


In Prat. Sympos. 186, B, one physician speaks in the plural 
as representing the profession. 

In tragedy a woman may speak of herself in the plural 
masculine, sometimes in the singular masculine. 


recovpel’, ef xpy, watpt Tyswpovpevot, Sopu. El, 399. 
We will fall, if fall we must, avenging a father. 
(Elektra is speaking). 


In Eur. Hippol. 1103, the female Coryphaeus speaks of her. 
self in masculine singular. 


§ 31. Peculiarities of Person. 


The second person singular is used, as in Latin, in an inde- 
finite way like an impersonal expression. 

eides dv, you might have seen ; yyhow dv, you would (or might) 
have thought ; tyjraso dv, you would think (credideris). 

For peculiarities of the third person, see Omission of the 
Subject. 


§ 32. Supplementary Predicates (See Introduction). 


Certain adjectives are constantly so used. Such are (a 
Todds, dopevos, éxdv, Exovcros, dxwv (invitus) ; (b) adjectives of 


number, tpdrepos, tpGros, Setrepos, torepos, bo a 
se a i PDigitted by febosones os? UPTATOS, Seurepaios 
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(on the second day), tpsraios (on the third day) ; (c) words refer- 
ring to time or place, dp@p.os, in the morning ; ypévios, late , 
aipvidtios, suddenly ; oxoraios, cxottatos, in the dark; wooratos, 
in how many days ? 

6 ’Acurds rorapods éopin péyas. THUC. ii. 5. 2. 

The river Asopus flowed with a strong stream. 

aduxvotvrat aipvidvot. THUC. vill. 14. 1, 

They arrive suddenly. 


Kakos Exv ovdeis. PLAT. Tim. 86. 
No one is deliberately wicked. 


omovbas Avovarv of mpdtepos eriovres. THUC. i. 123. 3. 
The breakers of treaties are the first aggressors. 


Observe the following distinctions (Kriiger, p. 229) :— 
mpOros MynOipuvy mporeBare. 
He was the first who attacked Methymne. 
mpoty MnOipvy mporeBanre. 
Methymne was the first place he attacked. 
mpatov Mybipuvy mpooéBane. 
His first act was to attack Methymne. 
The Greek adjective is more freely used in this way than 
the Latin, but see Roby, Lat. Gr., 1069. 


§ 33. Peculiarities in the Construction of the 
Attributive or Epithet. j 


A Substantive is sometimes used as an attributive to another 
Substantive— 

(1) Commonly with dvijp, dvOpuros, yuri, 6g. avnp drAirys, 
a heavy-armed soldier ; dvip répavvos, a despot; ypavs yuvy, an 
old woman; dvOpwros roXirns, a citizen; dvip Zrapridrys, a 
Spartan citizen. So dvdpes’AOnvaior, dvdpes Sixarrat, Athenians, 
jurymen. 
_ (2) Many miscellaneous Substantives are thus used as 
Adjectives, especially in the poets, but some in prose also: 
bAcOpos MaxeSav (ypopparets), Dem. 9. 31. 18. 127, a scoundrel 
of a Macedonian, or a pestilent Macedonian, a pestilent scribe ; 
érhirns otpards, Kéopos, EUR. Her. 699, 800. ; yépwv ofOadpos, 
Eur. Or. 529; wapOévos xeip, HuR. Phoen, 838; Adyos erasvos, 


Puiat, Phaedr. 260, B. 
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"EAAny for ‘EAAnvxés is often found, ¢g. of “EAAyves 
meATacrai, XEN. An. vi. 5. 26. EUR. Her, 130, croAyjr 
“EXAnva. 

kat (4 Topavvov oxhp éxwv. SOPH. Ant. 1169. 


(3) When there are several attributives to one Substantive 
the adjectives may be added one after another without con- 
junctions (Asyndeton). 

dAXa, Sépata efyov raxéa, paxpd, doa dvap dv pépoe ports. 
ia cle la aa oe es 
They had other spears, stout, long, such as a man could with 
difficulty carry. * 

xal, however, often joins two adjectives, especially aoAds 
with another adjective, where in English we omit the con- 
junction, as one combined notion is formed : roAAd Kai yademd, 
TOAAG Kat Seve, many difficult things, many dangers ; dyaBoi kat 
raXdotol vopoerat, good lawgivers of old, Puat. Pro. 326, Cf. 
adds Kéyabds (kaAoKayads), an aristocrat, (in a political sense), 
a@ perfect character (in a moral sense). 


(4) An adjective or participle may agree with the sense rather 
than the form of the word. 


G wepicoa TipnGeis rexvov. Eur. Tro. 735. 
Oh son, honowred eaceedingly. 


Ta perpdxea mpos GXAHAOvS Sia Aeyduevor. PL. Lach. 180. 
The lads conversing together. 


Cf Dem. 21. 117, cepady, erAnaAvdas. Is. 6. 49, piceus, ds. 


§ 34. Peculiarities of Apposition. 


1. Partitive Apposition (or Xyjpa xaG? ddrov kat pépn, i.e. the 
figure, or construction, of the whole and its parts). 

In this construction the whole comes first, and afterwards in 
apposition with it are its parts. The noun which contains the 
whole should strictly be in the genitive, but it is desirable 
at once to state it as the Subject or the Object of the sentence. 

[The really logical construction with the whole in the 
Genitive is seen here— 


f 
Tov ToAEWV ai wey TUPavVovYTat, at S¢ Snpoxparovvrat, at Se 


dpioroKkparovvrat, Puat, Rep. 338. 
Of states, some are despotic, others democratic, others aristo- 
cratic. | 
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Atrar ai pev Xpyoraé eto, af S¢ kaxal, PLat. Gorg. 499. 
With regard to pains, some are good, others bad. 


otros GAXos GAAG A€yer. XEN. Anad. ii. 1. 15, 
These men say some one thing, some another. 


maou Epyov Tt Exdorw mpooréraxtat. PLAT. Rep. 406. 
To all and each some task is appointed. 
Kabnucl? axkpwv éx rdyov . . 
éyeprt KevGv dvbp’ dvipp émryppdboss 
KaxKotouy. Sopu. Ant. 411. 
We were seated on the hill-top... 
eagerly provoking each his fellow with bandied threats. 
With a singular whole :—Aéyerar poy}  pev votv exe, 7 8 
évovav, Puat. Phaedr. 93. 

2, A Substantive (with adjuncts) either in the Nominative 
or Accusative may be in apposition to the verbal action. This 
is known as the Nominative or Accusative in Apposition to 
the Sentence. 

kelyras Tecdvres, miotis ov opikpa ToAa, Eur. Rhes. 415. 

(Some) have fallen and lie buried, no slight proof of loyalty 
to the realm. 

evdaipovotys, prov 7Sictwv Adywv. Eur. El. 231. 

Blest be thou, the reward of sweetest tidings. 

The stock example is— 

‘Edévny xrévepev, Mevedép Adryv rexpdv. Eur. Or. 1098. 

Let us slay Helen, sharp pain to Menelaus (i.e the death of 
Helen will be a cruel blow to Menelaus). 

3. A substantive is very often found in apposition to a pre- 
ceding pronoun, or pronominal phrase, which draws attention 
to what follows. Certain idioms of this kind are of the 
commonest occurrence : 


(a) rotr0, éxeivo, aitd rotro, avré preceding a substantive. 
éxeivo KepSatvery Hyeirar, THY HSovyv. PLat. Rep. 606. 
This it regards as gain (namely) pleasure. 
rouTd ye adtd, 4 ebBovdria. PLAT. Rep. 428. 

This particular quality, prudence. 


In the same way must be explained the usage of &AAo 7, 
xabr dpa, totro pév, iva zi, and many other expressions of 
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Some constantly recurring Platonic phrases with airé. 


ard Sixacortyy, ideal justice, or justice in the abstract ; airs 
peyeOos, abstract greatness as opposed to 7d év Hyiv 
péyeOos, concrete greatness. 


(0) The numerals, év, 8%0, rpia, Svotv Odrepov (one of two), 
Svoiv ra érepa, Svoty Set Odrepor (one of two things is necessary). 
Svoiv Set Odrepov, 7} mpwreve 7) dvypjcOa. Is. 6. 89. 
One of two things we must do, either be first, or perish. 


(c) 76 Aeyopevov (quod dicunt, quod dicitur), as the saying is ; 
TO THS waporpias (quod aiunt), according to the proverb ; xepd.Aatov 
(denique, ad summam) to sum up. onpetoy 6é, Texunprov ¢, as 
an inatance, in proof of this ; and many others. 

TO Aeydpevov, Kdtori THs EoprHs Yxopev. Pat. Gorg. 477, 

We are come too late for the feast, as the saying is. 

’AOnvaios rept SdEys padrdov éorovdafoy H wepi ypnudrov. 
texuyprov 8& ypypata yop mheiora trép didortiplas 
avydwoav. DEM. 20. 10. 

The Athenians used to care more for reputation than money. 
As a proof of this assertion, they spent vast sums of money 
for a noble ambition, 


(4.) Sometimes a genitive is found in apposition to a genitive 
which is implied in a possessive pronoun or adjective: eg. ra 
tyetepa, adtav for Ta tuGy adrov, 6 ends Tod tadairdpov Bios, 
the life of me, wretched one, rot taAumrdpov agreeing with an 
évod implied in éuds. 

& dpiurte dvipdv, ’AOnvaios adv, éAews THS peylorns, ete. 
(réXews in apposition to ’A@yvdv implied in ’AOnvaios), 
PLAT. Ap. xviii. 
My excellent friend, you an Athenian, a citizen of the greatest 
city, etc. 


Cf. Arscu. Pers. 162, where a genitive and a possessive are 
combined. . 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ARTICLE. 
§ 35. Origin and Development of the Article. 


‘O, 4, 76 (as well as és, 4, 6) was originally a demonstrative. 
Besides being a demonstrative it supplied the place of the 
third personal pronoun, the relative, and the definite article. 

The first point to bear in mind about 6, 7, 76, is its 
essentially demonstrative character. 

In Homer 6, 3, 76 is a demonstrative, both substantive and 
adjective : 

(a) Substantive: 7Ov viv pw pvicaca, of those things now 
puiting him in mind. 

(b) Adjective: dOice ce 7d cov péevos, that thy courage 
will mar thee. 

It also takes the place of the third personal pronoun. 

tiv 8 éyd od Atow, but that one (her) I will not free. 
tod Sé xdbe BoiBos *AréAdwv, and Phoebus Apollo heard 
that one (him). 

It also does the work of the relative. 


dvaxtt, Tov qvKopos réxe Ants, to the king, whom fair- 
haired Leto bare. 


The following examples show the transition in Homer from 
the demonstrative to the definite article. 
6 & eBpaxe xdAKeos "Apys. 
And he, brazen Ares, roared. 
Here the noun is in apposition to the demonstrative 6. 
aidrép 6 roics yépwv S8dv ayopdvever. 
But he, the old man (or the old man), was leading the way 
dXN re &}) THY vaTov ddixeto. 
But when now he came to that (the) island, 
76 te cOévos ‘Opiwvos. 
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So of dAAo, the rest; ra 7 édvra ra 7’ eodueva, the present 
and the future. 

The last examples show that the use of 6, 4, 7d as the 
definite article is to be found as early as Homer. 

It must be borne in mind however that such.a use of 
6, j, 76 in Homer is exceptional. According to old Greek 
(Homeric) use, nouns stand without the article as in Latin. 


Seuvt SE KAayyh yéver’ dpyvpéoro Proto. 
And terrible arose the twang of the silver bow. 


In Attic Greek prose  kAayy?, Tod Bioto would be required. 
To sum up therefore— ; 


(a) és, 4, 6, originally demonstrative, became the relative 
(with occasional traces in Attic of its older use). 


(b) 6, 4, 76, originally demonstrative, became the definite 
article (though instances occur in Attic of its use as a demon- 
strative and as a relative). ‘ 

(c) ofros, d8<, éxeivos took the place of 6, }, 76, as demon- 
stratives in Attic. The third personal pronoun was in Attic 
expressed by 


(d) the oblique cases of airds and (when necessary) in the 
nominative by the demonstratives. 


Obs. The origin and development of the definite article 
from the demonstrative may be illustrated by English, German, 
and French. 

Thus in English the relatives who, what, which were 
originally interrogatives only. The demonstrative still is 
constantly used by us as a relative, e.g. I know the person that 
you speak of. : 

In German der is still demonstrative, definite article, and 
relative. ; 

In French the personal pronoun # and the definite article 
le both come from the demonstrative ille. 


§ 36. Survivals of: the older usages of 6, 7, 76, and 
“és, 9, 0, in Attic Greek. 


I. 6, 9, 76 as a demonstrative : 
With pév and 4é, 6, #, 76 is freely used in all its cases. 
6 pev—é 8é, the one, the other ; ot wév—oi 8€, some, others ; with 
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Tts, 6 pay tis—o 8€; 7d (rd) pev—ro (rd) 8g, 76 8é Thy partly ; 
TH pev—ry Sé, this way, that way 5 7d 8€¢, whereas ; Tov Kat TOV, 
this one and that one ; 73 Kat +6, this and that. 


Bee yap rd kal 7d movfoas Kat rd ph mouqoa, DEM. 9. 68. 
We ought to have done this and that, and not to have done 
the other. 


Cf. SopH. Ant. 557. 
Observe the constant use of 6 (oi) wév at the heginning of 
a sentence, instead of repeating the noun. 


*Ivdpus "AOnvaious érnydyeto, oi dé AdOov. Tuve. i i. 104, 
Inarus invited the Athenians. So they came. 


I. 8, ‘hy 76 as a personal pronoun (a rare use). 


Kal Tov KeAcvoat-Sotvat (Aéyerat). XEN. Cyr. i. 3. 9. 
And it is said thut he ordered. 


Cf. SopH. Ani. 1199. 


TI. As a relative (@ not uncommon use in the tragedians). 


SirAR pdorreys Thy "Apns iret. AESCH. Ag. 642. 
With the twofold scourge that Ares loves. 


IV. és, 4, 6 used as a personal pronoun with kai, 
obdels dvréheye* Kat bs Hyeiro. XEN. 
No one opposed, and so he acted as guide. 

It is rare, except in the common phrase 7 8 és. 
éore tis, Env éyd; mdvu ye, 4 8 Ss, PLAT. Ap. iv. 
Is there any one? said I. Certainly, said he. 


THE ARTICLE IN ATTIC GREEK. 


§ 37. Two points must be remembered : 
1. The Article i is essentially demonstrative. 


2. The old usage was to omit the Article with -definite 
objects (see § 35). This old usage survived in many 
instances, and hence to a great extent the fluctuating use 
of the Article in Attic. 


The Article. corresponds generally to. the English 
definite article the. It marks off objects as known and 


definite whether (A), individuals or (B) classes. 
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(A) The Article denotes individual persons or things 
which are definite, because— 


(a) Already known ; 
(®) Already mentioned ; 


(c) Distinguished from other objects, often by some 
accompanying description ; 


(a) tov €rta copwtaros hv Yodwv. PLAT. 
Of the seven sages Solon was the wisest. 


(b) Bovrevopuev Oeois 8 tt Tor’ eiotv of Oeot. EURIP. 

We are slaves to gods, whate’er these gods may be. 
(c) 6 mpecBurepos adeAdos. 

The elder brother. 

1) TOA HV ToALopKoDmeD. 

The city which we are investing. 

éraBov tis Swans Tov ’Opovtnv. XEN. 

They seized Orontes by the girdle. 


This last example shows how the Article is used where 
in English we employ a possessive pronoun. 


éxactos tav Snpsoupyav thy Téyvny KadOs 
eFeipyatero. PLat. 

Each one of the artisans (just mentioned) used to 
practise his art well. 

Obs. The English article the was so used for the possessive 


in old English, See Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, ed. 
Wright ; Glossary—The. 


(B) The Article denotes the whole of a class, with 
substantives or adjectives, in singular or plural. 


6 pytwp, the (professional) speaker ; ot iaeis, the 
knights ; ot copot avdpes, wise men; 6 ppovipos, 
the prudent man ; ot wovnpoi, bad men. 
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e a , / 
0 Tais Tavtav Onpiov SuopeTaxerplaToTatov. 


_ PLAT. 
A boy (i.e. boys) as of all creatures the most difficult to 
manage. 
§ 38. The Article with Participles. 


| The article used in this way with a participle has the force 
of a general statement, eg. 6 Bovddpevos, any one who wishes 
(quicunque vult) ; 6 tuxdv, any chance comer or person. 


¢ 6’ e a a (eee) L 
aravd’ 6 Tod (ytotvTos etpioKet Tovos. 


The toil of one who seeketh findeth all. 
It is synonymous with the use of was 6 (with adjective or 
participle). 
was 6 phy ppovav &Aioxerat, MEN. 714. 
Every one who does not think is exposed. 


§ 39. The Article with Numerals. 


The article may be used with cardinal numerals either to 
mark a definite whole, or the definite parts of a whole, eg. 7a 
Sto pépy, two-thirds (cf. THuc. i. 10 and iii, 15); dude rods 
elxoot, about twenty in all. 


ind a“ , XN v € t Zz 
TWY TATWV TPLYNPWY TAS Stakocias y méAus TOAPET KETO. 


The state furnished two hundred of the whole number of ships. 


§ 40. Fluctuating use and omission of the Article. 


Either (a) The ancient usage has survived when the use of 
the article had not become established. ‘ 

Or (b) The word is sufficiently definite by itself from 
familiar reference, so that it does not need 

the article. 

Or (c) The article is omitted because the vague and 
general conception of a word, the mere idea 
of a thing, is entertained apart from its mani- 
festation in a person or event, or its relation 
to persons, things, and facts. 


The equally fluctuating use of the article in English will go 


far to explain and ius trate the Greek usage. 
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§ 41. The Article with Objects of external nature. 


é otpavés, yf, 6 fdwos, } Oédracoa, 5 dxeavds, But also 
ovpaves, yn, dkeavds. . 

So él Gaddrrn, on sea (sur mer); Sup ef ovpavod, rai from 
heaven ; wept HAtov Svopds, at sunset. 


§ 42. The Article with Material objects. 


7d ydda, & xpucds, also yada, xpuods (KaGaipew xpurdv, PLAT. 
Polit. 303). 


§ 43. The Article with Familiar places, things, 
and persons. 


Here the article is generally omitted according to ancient 
usage. 

cs mohews, pds dor, to town (but also mpds 70 dorv); ew 
"ToOpod (and év 7G IoOpo), év dxpordA«, 

dd Se£ids, é& dpurrepas, on the right, on the left; dpxy, 
teXevTy, ebpos, pHKos, BaOos, pHKos, weyeOos, UYos. 

Many military phrases : 

- ért Sdpv, to the right (spearwards) ; éi or wap’ dowida, to the 
left (shieldwards) ; éwi 168a, backwards, facing the enemy. So 
otpatés, orpdrevpa, otpardmedov, Képas evovupov, Sé£sov, left 
wing, right wing. 

Bacrtreds is the (Persian) king; PBaotheds 6 péyas, of 
mpoyovot, of Bacthéws. So mpurdvers, the Presidents of the 
Council. 


§ 44. The Article with Abstract and other words. 


Here the use is very fluctuating. 

4 dpery, virtue; 4% dv8pela, courage ; 4 Sixocoodvy, justice ; 
4 cuopporivy, temperance ; % émvetxere, equity. 

But abstract terms often occur without the article. 
Remark (¢) above especially applies. In the same section in 
Puat. Rep. i. 354. we have 


ovdéror’ dpa AvotreAeorepov ddikia Stxarootvys, 
. Never, therefore, is injustice more profitable than justice, 
and 
AvowreAécrepov apo, 7} adiKic, THs Skacordvys. 
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§ 45. The Article with Concrete Words. 


So with concrete words, the article being omitted either 
because of the mere idea of the thing or its familiarity : cdpa, 
Yoxy, body, soul; Geos, God (no special divinity); dvOpwros, 
man , waides kab yuvatkes, women and children ; warpis, father- 
land ; wéXus, state or country. 


§ 46. The Article with names of Arts, etc. 
Names of arts, trades, and sciences do not take the article: 
povotky, yuyvacticy, education, mental and physical ; 
pyropeKy, rhetoric; dpiOunrixy, Aoyiopot, arithmetic, 
numeration. 
Similarly, Sd£a, vots, téxvy, vopos, opinion, mind, art, law. 


§ 47. The Article with Proper names of persons 
and places. 


Names of persons and towns do not require the article unless 
previously mentioned, or spoken of as well known. 

Luxpdrys, but 6 Zwxpdrys, either Socrates already men- 
tioned, or the well-known Socrates, Socrates ille. So O7Ba:, 
ai OABar. “AAcEavdos 6 Maxeddv, “AdéLavdpos 6 Pidérrov, 
Alexander son of Philip. Also in short business-like notices, 
Dwxpdrns Lwdpovicxov, Socrates, son of Sophroniscus. 

The same rule applies to names of nations, but oi “EAAjves 
always when opposed to ot BépBapor. When nationalities are 
opposed (as we say “ French and English”) the article is not 
used,e¢.g. A@nvaios, Aaxedatpdveoe (so repeatedly in Thucydides). 

of Anpoobéves, orators like Demosthenes (as we say, our 
Burkes, our Chathams). 


§ 48. The Article with Geographical names. 


With geographical names the use and position of the article 
are extremely fluctuating. The following collocations are 
generally given as the rule, and may safely be employed. 

6 Eddparys qorap.0s, the river Euphrates ; 70 Zotviov dxpor, the 
promontory of Sunium ; % Ocompwris YI; the land of Lhresprotis ; 
% Aijdos v7» the island of Delos ; 4 Mévén wéXus, the city of 
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But the following are given as a caution against dogmatism : 
6 worapds 6 Evdparys, “AAvs rorapds. THUC. 

7d Aiyadéwy pos (the hill of Aegalewm); Ildpvys 76 dpos, 
 Alzvy 7d bpos, 7d dpos  Ilordvy, 73 dpos THs “Ioruvys, Iivsos 
épos (all in Thucydides). 

So 4 TyOis 7d dvopa, 7d dvopa of Saipoves (PLATO) ; dvopa 
ZeyrAn, THU. : 

Cf. 7) BovAy of revraxdcror, the Council of the Five Hundred. 
THUC. viii. 86. 

Note. The preposition seems to exercise an influence on the 
omission of the article. Thus éri oxyvijv yecav, XEN. An. 
vi. 4.19. ért BAGBy THs TéAcws, THUG. viii. 72. rept dpiorov 
dpay, THUC. vil. 81. év dpyy tod Adyov, DEM. 37. 28. 


§ 49. THE NOUN-MAKING POWER OF THE 
ARTICLE. 


The Article, when prefixed to any word or set of words, 
makes a noun of the word ‘or words thus brought within 
its grasp. 

(a) Adjectives : 

ot ayaboi, good men, To dyabov, the highest good, 
summum bonum. 
ot rodAoi, the popular party, populares. 
oi GALyot, the oligarchical party, optimates, optimus quisque. 
(0) Participles ; . . 
ot Bovrouevor, all who will, quicunque vult ; of parce 
epyopevot, first-comers, 

Observe the indefinite force which the Article gives to 
a Participle. 

(c) Preposition and case ; 

ob eri TOY Tpayuarer, the government. 
7 eis Tov wéhenov, preparations for war. 
7a ep july, what is in our power. 
(d) Genitive ; 


a 4 ‘ « 
ta THs Tuxns, the dispensations of fortune; ta tis 
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modews (without rpayyara), the affairs of the state, 
politics, 
76 Tov Ocuror0Kdéovs, the words of Themistocles, 'Themis- 
toclis illud. 
' (e) Infinitives ; . 
To puceiv, hatred; to rayv radreiv, rapid talking 
(rod Tay Aareiv, etc.). 
So with a sentence, 70 ewe Tovro mpatas. 


(f) Adverbs ; 
ot evOdde, the living ; ot éxet, the dead ; ot manda, the 
ancients, of TdTE, of vv, Of oLKOL= Ok ev OLK® TOTE. 
4 Tapavtixa Hoovy, momentary pleasure ; 7 dyav édevOepia, 
excessive liberty. 

Note 1. So with a word or even a letter used materialiter, 
rd éyd, the word I (similarly in French—le moi est haissable) ; 
1} GAga (PLAT. Crat. 405), the letter Alpha. 

pets, & dvSpes’AOyvaior.—ro 8 pets drav cirw tiv woAu 

dey. Dem. 255, 4. 
You, Athenians, and whenever I say you, I mean the state. 
brepéBn 7d kal éavdd¢ ddvov. DEM. 23. 220. 
He omitted the words, “ and if he be convicted of murder.” 
7d yvGOe cavtov mavraxod ors XpHosov. 

MENANDER, F’r. 730. 

The adage, know thyself, is useful ever. 


Note 2. Instead of repeating a noun it is enough to repeat 
the Article. ; 


of Tav Todttav waides Kol of TOV GAA (sc. aides). 


The children of the citizens and those of the others. 


Note 3. When two or more terms are joined so closely 
together as to form one notion, or when they may be brought 
under one head the article is put only once. 

of otparnyot Kai Aoxayoé. 
The chief officers, namely generals and captains of companies. 
6 Atos Kat cedjvy Kat dopo. 
Tne heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. 
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§ 50. ZHE ARTICLE DISTINGUISHES THE 
SUBJECT FROM THE PREDICATE. 


The Subject takes the Article, the Predicate is without 
the Article. 
6 wev Sixatos evdaiuav, 6 8 adixos aOdu0s. PLAT. 
The just man is happy, the unjust man ts miserable. 


This function of the Article belongs to it in conse- 
quence of its demonstrative character. All demonstratives 
mark the Subject. 

év Hdpoais vopos éotiv ovtos. 
Among the Persians this is law (this Subject, law 
Predicate). 
kivyots yap atryn peylrrn 5) tots “EAAnow éyévero, 
Taue. i. 1, 
Lor . proved to be quite the greatest movement in the Greek 
world. 


The Subject and Predicate, in whatever case they are, 
can always be detected immediately by the presence of 
the Article or Demonstrative with the Subject. 


e f BY , e a 

0 payTts TOUS AOYouS yYrevdeis Aeryes. 

The words which the seer speaks are false. 
TOUS Aoyous, Subject ; yrevdeis, Predicate. 


ravTn (Subject) amonroyig (Predicate) ypjra. 
He makes use of this as an excuse. 


Tous Se AOYoUS paKpoTepous ynKuvodmev. THUC. iv. 17. 
We will extend our speech to a greater length. 


Obs. With a Superlative Predicate in English we use the 
Article where Greek does not. 
obros clot rovnpdtatot avOpdruv, 


These are the most worthless of mankind, 
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§ 51. The Article with the Predicate. 
Sometimes the Predicate itself is definite, or denotes a class, 
and in this case takes the Article. 


obrot of Sewvol cicé pov Karyyopot, Pat. Apol. ii. 
These are those (really) formidable accusers of mine. 


§52, POSITION OF THE ARTICLE. 


A. THE PREDICATIVE POSITION. 
B. 7HE ATTRIBUTIVE POSITION. 


A. The Predicative Position. An Adjective or Par- 
ticiple placed outside the Article and its Noun, whether 
before or after, is a Predicate. 

codes 6 avnp 
or \ te man ts wise, 
6 avnp codes 

B. The Attributive Position. Any word or set of words 
placed either (a) between the Article and the Noun, or 
(b) after the Noun, with the Article repeated, is an Attri- 
butive. 

6 codes avnp, the wise man. 
6 avnp 6 codes, do. 
The first form is the most natural, and the most common. 
In the second form the attributive is often used as a further 
explanation. 
TO TELYos Trepletov TO Kawov. THUC. 
They dismantled the wall, the new one I mean. 


Any word or set of words thus placed becomes attri- 
butive to the Noun. 
6 mavu Tlepuxdyjs. XEN. Mem. iii. 5. 1 (cf. THU. vill 
1 and 89.) 
The consummatetRartelesicrosoft® 
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€ , ¢ , 

n TapavTixa Son. 

Momentary pleasure, 

» dyav édevOepia. 

Excessive liberty. 

ai dvev NuTrOV Noovat. 

Painless pleasure. 

TO TELYOS 70 Tapa Tov TOTAMOY. 

The wall alongside the river (the river wall). 

6 TaVTOY KdANOTOS Kat TAGE didtatos avip. 
The handsomest and best-beloved man in the world. 


Note 1. This attributive or epithet-making power of the 
Article is shown by the following examples :— 
of dpodoyoupévws SovAor. DEM. 29. 39. 
Those who confessedly are slaves, 
Ta THS TOV TOAAGY Puyis dupara, PLAT. Soph. 254. 
The eyes of the soul of the many. 
Zodwv éwices Tobs ofos obtos dvOpdrovs. Dem. 19. 254. 
Solon used to hate men such as this person. 
év 76 mplv kal yevérOas Huas xpdve. Pat. Phaed. 88 a. 
In the time before we came into being at all. 


Note 2. When such collocations as the following are found, 
—dvOpurot of téTe, ddtxia 4 axparos, the Substantive, without 
the Article, is generally first used in an indefinite way and 
therefore without the Article; the Attributive follows with 
the Article as an explanation. 


axextéiov mas wore y Gxpatos Sixatortvy mpds ddikiay Thy 
dxpatov éxet, PL. Rep. viii. 535. 
We must consider how pure justice is related to an injustice 


which is pure (sheer, wnmixed). 
Note 3. A Predicate may occur inside an attributive phrase. 


ai dpirrar Soxotoa etvar pices, XEN. Ap. 4. 1. 3. 
Those natwres which appear to be the best, or which appear to 
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So especially with 6 Acydpevos, dvopatspevos, kadodpevos. 


70 Korédaov dvopatdpevov dpos, AESCHIN. 3. 86. 
The hill of Cotylaeum as it is called. Mons Cotylacus qui 
divitur. 
And regularly of ’A@nvaios kaAovpevor, 


§ 53. WHEN‘A GENITIVE FOLLOWS, SEVERAL 
FORMS ARE USED. 


1. 4 Tov TWaTpOos ouKia. 

7 he i ; The commonest forms. 

2. 1 obKia TOD TaATpOS. 

g 7 £ a nr 2 

3. 7 ota 7 ToD watpos. Less common. 

(This form is used when the 
Genitive has been used 
just before, or is empha- 
sised. 


a Ae 2 7 
4, Tov maTpos 7 otKia. 


In accordance with the last position,—7od ywpiov % dropio, 
THUG. iv. 29; wept rod pur God THs droddécews. THUC. Vili. 85. 


Note. Where there are two or more Attributives, some one 
or other of the above arrangements is employed. 
(a) According to the first position— 
pepvncde THs év Dadrapive rpds Tov Tléponv vavpayias. 
AESCOH, 2. 74. 


(6) According to the third position, which renders the 
Attributes more distinct— 
4 Tepvy airy Kat Oavpacrh 4 THs Tpaywdlas roincts. 
Puat. Gorg. 502. 
One Attributive, however, is often put after the Article and 
Substantive. 
ra &x THs "Idoov peydra xpjpata StapracOévra. 
THUC. viii. 36. 
6 katerAndas Kivduvos tiv Tédwv. Dem. 18. 220. 


ai modded Bpovro,tSuatsAgisosSQPH. 0.C. 1513. 
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§ 54. ZHE PREDICATIVE POSITION 1S USED BY 


& > a 
(a) ovTos, bd¢, éxetvos. 
@ SF 
ovTOS 0 avnp 
or this man. 


€ 2. N ze 
0 avnp ovTos, 


noe 1) TOS 
or ha state. 


2) TOMS TOE, 
\ XN / 2 t 
KQTG TOUS VOjLOUS EKELVOUS ) 
or according to these laws. 
2 ‘N / 
Kat’ éxeivous TOUS vomOUS, i 


(0) ExdTepos, aupw, auporepos. 
ev éxatépa TH ToAes, in cach state. 
dupa TO yvelpe, both hands. 
ém’ apuhorépos Tols ALpéot, Off both harbours. 


Note. Where there is an Adjective also the usage varies. 
4 oTevy) atTn 6bés. XEN. Anabd. iv. 2. 6. 
This narrow way. 


But éxeivy 9 teynrAordry wAdtavos. Puat. Phaed. 229. 
That most lofty plane. 


(c) éxaotos is variable. 
2 cor ie /- ‘ *: € / t 
ey EKACTH TH TONEL KaTQaA THV NMEPaAV EKAOTHY 
J er /- r € / On 
Or ev exaoTy Troe. or Ka nuépay éxaornv. 
In each state. Day by day. 


Note. The Demonstratives, especially dS, are often used in 
the poets without the Article. 


yovaikds tTHode, AESCH. Ag. 1438, 
Ebv rHSe xept. Sopw. Antig. 43. 
And also in their deictie use. 


Kpirwv KpiroBotAov rotée rarijp. PLAat. Apol. xxii 


Crito, father of Critobulus, here (an court). 
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§ 55. ZHE ATTRIBUTIVE POSITION IS USED BY 


(a) TOLOUTOS, TOLOSE. 


e A J / 
nN ToLavTN eTtaTHun, Such knowledge. 
¥ a a | ed . . 
ev TH TOLGadE avayKn, in such a difficulty. 
Note. 6 rowotros, such a person; év r@ rovodre, in such a case. 
The Article is also so used with qoios: rijs rolas pepidos ; 
DEM. 246, 10, of what division? Oédw cou THs yuvaikds epya 


dinyjoacGa, +d woia; XEN. Oec. x. 1, I want to describe to 
you the deeds of the woman. What deeds? 

So 6 rowovros, 6 rowdsde: 6 tTyrtKodros, 6 THALKdsSe: 6 
Tovouros, 6 Tordsde: €.g. 6 ToLodTos avijp, such aman; AaPe 7d 
rotdvee, PLat, Phil. 29, take a case of this kind. 


(6) Possessives, €0s, cos, NLETEPOS, Umerepes, aderepos. 
a are a \ 
6 eos Soddos or 6 SodAds pov (wou 6 Soddos when ' 
My slave, servus meus, [words have preceded). 


6 NpeTepos TaTHp OF 6 TaTip nua (Huov 6 TaTTp). 
Pater noster. 


Note. éuds SodXo0s, a slave of mine, one of my slaves, wnus ex 
servis mets. i> 


For the position, pou 6 dobAos, see ARIST. Ach. 12, Neph. 
1368, ANTIPH. Tetr. B. B. 2, ANDOK. de Myst. 50. ds éyet oov 
tiv ddeAgiv, who is married to your sister. 


(c) Reflexives. 
6 é“avTod TaTnp, my own father. 


doa 8% SeOnypat THY éuavrot Kapdiav. ARIST. Ach. 1. 
How oft have I fretted this heart of mine. 


Cf. ANDOK, de Redit. 10. 


§ 56. Words which vary their meaning according 
to the position of the Article. 


(a) was and éXos. 
8 mds xedvos ae ClenMbllncApol. XXXIL. 
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1. 


2. 
3. 


maca rédus, every state (but in plural, rdvres dévOpwrat, 
all men). 


aca 4» wéXus, all the state. 


9 race réXLs, the whole state, the state as a whole. 
6 ras dptOuds, the swm total. 


There seems to be no appreciable difference between 2 


and 3. 
4, 
5. 


7a ravra wépn, all the parts together. 
tovs rdvras Suryxtdious, two thousand in all, or ail told. 


Ebpravres Emtaxdoror Gr Airan, seven hundred heavy-armed 
all told. 


. év rdoy Todenig, VuxeAtg, in Sicily altogether hostile. 
. Abry Tas EXjdarat Kaxy, SOPH. Ai. 275 (cf. I1. xi. 65), 


he is altogether harassed (all vewed) with il grief. 


ae a be \ the whole state. 
H TONS OAN, 


7 shi a \ the whole state, the state as a whole. 
H woAus 4 SAy, 
dXrn wodis, @ whole state. SAat odes, whole states. 


(b) pécos, dxpos, oxaros. 


q péon adyopa, the central market. 
péon 4 dyopd, the centre of the market. 
Forum medium for both in Latin. 


ém’ Gxpows Tois KwAous, at the extremities of the limbs. 

6 dxpos roAtrys, the perfect (tip-top) citizen. DONALDSON, 
} €rxdrn vijcos, the furthest island. 

foxdrn 9 vncos, the end (or verge) of the island. 


(c) adds. 


atrds 6 dvip, the man himself, ipse vir. 
6 aibrés dviap, the same man, idem vir. 


Note. dxas, cbpaas, all, the whole; obpruca rods, dperh, the 
state, virtue as a whole, or the whole of, ete. (ras is sometimes sa 
used in poetry). Observe the predicative use of ras — 


od Tay dyabsy Sov éore, PLAT. Phil. 27. 28, 
Pleasure is nof,altoaether if bheHag- 
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§ 57. Oblique or Dependent Predicates. 


An Oblique or Dependent Predicate is simply a Predicate 
which is not in the Nominative case, but in the Genitive, 
Dative, or Accusative, most often in the Accusative. 

This is an exceedingly common construction in Greek, and 
one which has to be rendered in many different ways into 
English. The essential point to notice is that the Predicate, 
in whatever case, is the really important statement, or 
emphatic word. 

The simplest case is where the Accusative is used with 
Transitive Verbs of making, naming, appointing, deeming, 
ete. 

ot KéAaxes 'AAE~avdpov Gedv dvdpagor. 
Flatterers used to call Alexander a god. 
ot Tlépoae tov Kipov efAovro BaotXéa, 


The Persians chose Cyrus king (to be king). 


6 rév ArTw Adyov KpeltTw worav. PLAT. 


Who makes the worse reason (appear) the better. 


§ 58. Very often the Greek language expresses a Prolepsis 
(i.e. an anticipation of the result) by this construction. 
mapacKevdcavres evTeAH Tacav THY Sdvapuy, 
Dem. Phil. 1. 9. 
Providing all your force so that it shall be complete. 
(Gore evreAq efvar, Cf. THuc. iv. 17, paxporépovs.) 
Cf. Latin—paullatimque anima caluerunt mollia saxa (=ta ut 
mollia fierent), JUV. i. 83. 
So adédvw twa peyav. Of, AESCH. Ch. 262, péyav. 
So SiSdoKxw rivd trréa (sc. efvas), I teach one to be a horseman. 


§ 59. With the verb éxo by an idiomatic usage, similar to 
the French, the properties of persons or things are described 
by this construction. 

Kadovs éxet Tovs dpOadports, 
He has fine eyes, his eyes are fine. 
Il a les yeua beaua (so il a le front large, ete. etc.) 

In such examples, yw (like xp@yo. with Dative) is merely 
an alternative for the,copulatiye.verb<iud The use of habeo 
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in Latin is parallel; (¢g. cum haberet collegam in praetura 
Sophoclem, C1c. Of. 1, when S. was his colleague in command). 


75 cGpa Ovyrov amavres €xopev. Isoor. Phil, 134. 
We all have mortal bodies. 


§ 60. Sometimes we must, in translating, make the Oblique 
Predicate the real Predicate, turning the rest of the sentence 


into 


a relative sentence, or using some such device. 


aguboare Surrovs pov Tobs KaTyyépous yeyovevans, 
Puat. Apol, ii. 
Consider that my accusers who have appeared fall under two 
heads. 
od yap eudv épd tov Adyov, GAN eis Gédxpewv tyiv Tov 
Aeyovra dvoicw. PLAT. Apol. v. 
The words which I shall use are not mine: the speaker to 
whom I shall refer you is trustworthy. 


ixavov mapéxopae tov paptupa. PLaT. Apol. xviii. 


Competent is the witness whom I produce. 


§ 


ov yap Bdvavoov thy Téxvyv extnoapnv. Sopu. Ai. 1121. 
Ay, for ’tis no mechanic art that I acquired. (Cf. Electra.) 


toupyov od paxpdv reyes, Sop. Phil. 26. 
The task thou settest is not far to seek. 


61. Very often, especially in the poets, 65 is the subject 


to an Oblique Predicate. The Predicate is often an interro- 
gative. We may often translate this demonstrative in English 


by aii 


So 


here,” “ herein.” 


drropw ye TH8e EvyuremrAeypeOa Eevy. Eur. Bacch. 800. 
Truly an unmanageable stranger this we have come across. 
(drépw Predicate, r6Se Subject.) 

rotator Todpats Taisde Kat ppevdv Opdce; Sopu. di. 42. 
With what hardihood herein, and boldness of soul ? 

(rotator the Predicate, taisSe the Subject.) 

Cf. Ant. 1295, 168e—Sevrepov. 

, like the last— 
morov aye. TO oTpaTEvpA. ; 
How many battalions does he bring into the field ? 
tatty drodoyia xpqtat. DEM. 49. 63. 


He makes this Oy SHEUS on, Microsoft® 
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Many excellent instances of the Oblique Predicate occur in 
ANTIPH. Ter. B. B. 10. 11, 1. a. 2, Herod. 1, 9, 11, 16, 18, 
84, 93; Ant. 1178. 


§ 62. Oblique Predicates are found in Latin, but they 
can be detected only by the emphatic or artificial position 
of a word. 


Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 


Hor. Ep. 1. iv. 13. 
Live every day as though thy last. 


Compare the example below, § 65, dpicoay riyv doxdy, with a 
line in Propertius— 
Fidaque suggesta castra coronat humo. Prop. v. 4. 8. 
He enrings a trusty camp by throwing up the soil. 


§ 63. Oblique Predicates in the Genitive and Dative. 


Hyobpevor adrovépuv TO mpOrov Evypdxov. THUC. i. 97. 
At the head of allies who at first were independent. 
robtwv tist pidagiv éxpHro. 
Some of these he was using as guards. 
Cf. Sopx. Antig. 556. 


§ 64. Free use of the Oblique Predicate. 
Sometimes it expresses a mere emphasis. 


peyddrn 7H povy €Boa. 

He cried with a loud voice. 

karavtAnoas roAby tov Adyov. Pat. Rep. 1. 344, 
Having deluged us with a long sermon. 


§ 65. Sometimes we shall have to translate more freely. 


dx’ épOijs kal diKxaias THs puyts 7a TévTa pot Téempakras, 
Dem. 18. 298. 
With uprightness and integrity of heart I have done all (in the 
uprightness and integrity of my heart). 
dblerav Thy doKov xadapais tats dAtoeot. THUC. ii. 76. 
They were lowering the beam by loosening the chains (with the 


chains loosened). 2c by Microsoft® 
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§ 66. Idiomatic Phrases with the Article. 


roAAol, many. of roAAoé, the many, the people. Populares. 

mAgoves, more. ob wAéoves, the majority. Maior pars. 

dAiyou, few. of ddtyou, the oligarchical party or faction. Opti- 
mates, optimus quisque (also of dyaGoé, etc.) 

GAdXou, others. ot &AAox, the others, the rest. Ceteri. 


76 (ra) viv, 76 tHpepov, the present ; 7d adtixa, the present. 

(6 adrixa pdBos), momentary terror ; 4 atprov, the morrow. 

75 pédrAov, 7d erevra, the future; 6 erecta, Bios (PLAT.), the 
life to come. 

75 Aourdy, rd, Aourd, for the future, for the rest. 

76 mpiv, Td wdpos, 7d zpdcGev, the past or former time 
(chiefly poetical phrases); 73 dpyaiov, 75 madasdv, of 
old ; 72. rape Odvra, 74. rapeAnArvOora, the past (in prose). 

7d tote, év TG Tre, at that time ; év TO mpd Tod, previously. 

76 mpartov, at first; 75 teevtatov, at last (so 7d Sevrepor, 
7d Tpirov). 

ta wohAd, for the most part (so rb wéov, Ta mAeiw); Td 
péyworov, for the greatest part, or the chief point; rd 
pddwora, im the highest degree; ws éxt rd wodt, for the 
most part ; 7d wav, és 7d wav, on the whole. 

7a zis Téxys, Fortune and her dealings (a periphrasis for 
4 8x7). 

Ta THS TéAEws, politics, 

6 (ot) rdvu, the excellent, or famous ; ot mdvy tév otpatio- 
tov, the pick of the troops , 6 ravv Tlepuxdjjs, the admirable 
Pericles. 


év rots mpGror, first of all. Omnium primi. 


éx rod éri Odrepa, from the opposite direction; é« tod éx’ 
dpurtepd, from the left. 


of rept, of dui, oi dad, éx. See Prepositions, 
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§ 67. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Ist pers,, J, we. zyos, pets, 
2d pers., Thou, you. od, dpets, 
1 éxeivos, ae ieee one 
. 2. 6 pév—o 8é, of pév,—oi 5€, at 
3d pers., He, she, it, they. bagiindng of sentence. 
3. Oblique cases of airés. 
The personal pronouns in the nominative are not 
generally used unless there is a contrast expressed or 


implied, or more or less of an emphasis. 


> \ t 2 ‘ Lal 2 N 
ETT EL Oavovtas avuToxetp ULaS Ey 


éXovaa. SOPH. 
Seeing that when ye died, with my own hands I 
bathed you. 


eyo of’ arreipyw. SOPH. 
I, even I, withhold him. 


ov S¢ you avtovs Kade. ANDOK. 
Clerk, summon the witnesses. 


Note 1.—o¢é him, her, it, them (sing. and pl. accus.) is used 
in tragedy. 
viv (Doric), Do. — do. 
piv (Ionic), Do., do., but only as accus. sing. 


Note 2.—éeuod is more emphatic than, pov. When the 
pronoun is emphatic it is accented, eg. éué Kat oé, not epe 
kal oe, 

ia 
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§ 68. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
Ist pers. my, mine, ours. éuds, fpérepos. 
2d pers. thy, thine, yours, —_ ods, apérepos. 
3d pers. his, her, as. Wanting in Attic. 


The possessive of the 3d pers. ds (os) is Epic: ogerepos 
is reflexive (suus). The genitive of avtos supplies the 
possessive to the 3d person. 

Besides the possessive pronouns there are the following 
synonymous usages :—(1) the genitives pov, cov, avtod: 
(2) the reflexive genitives éuautod, ceavtod, éavTod: 


(3) the Article. 


Thus, for “I sent my slave,” we may write— 
1. éreprpa Tov éuov Soddov, Or Tov Soddov Tov epov. 
2. éreurba Tov Soddov ov. 
3. éreuaba Tov epavtod Soddov, or tov Sovdov Tov 
2 a 
€u“avuTou. 
4. érreprpa tov Soddov. 


And so with the other persons, e.g. érepuape tov SotAov 
auto. 
After a preceding word the order may be jxev pov 6 SodAos, 


my slave is come ; ¢.g. drodéEacGé pov tiv drohoyiav, ANTIPH. 
Tetr. B. B. 2, listen to my defence. 


Note 1. The personal pronoun is sometimes used for the 
reflexive. 
éyd tas cehebw eye petro Oar. XEN. Cyr. viii. 6. 13. 
I beg you to imitate me. 
And as the subject of an Infinitive, with a reflexive object. 
Sef Huds eEerdoas jas adtovs. PLAT. Gorg. 514, A. 
Ve must examine ourselves. 


And often in the phrase: pou or uot Sond (eo£a). 
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Note 2. The possessives are sometimes used for a genitive, 
which is usually subjective, but occasionally objective. Thus 
 €py edvora (=7 edvord pov), the good-will which I feel. But 
also edvoia tH 07, from good-will towards thee: % Sia Body} % eu, 
the prejudice against me. PLAT. 

An adjective in the genitive may qualify a possessive 
agreeing with the personal genitive implied in the possessive ; 
rapa Svorivov xaxd, the woes of me, wretched man, mea miseri 
mala. Of. Latin, mea ipsius culpa; nostros vidisti flentis 
ocellos. Ov. Her. v. 43; (cf. Hor. Sat. i. iv. 23), 


§ 69. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


Ist pers. of myself, 
ourselves. 
2d pers. of thyself, 
yourselves, 
3d pers. of him-, her-, 
at- self, of themselves. 
‘Reciprocal pronoun: dddArev, of one another. 


nav hpav abrav. 


| ears cavtod, tpav aitav. 


chav aitay 
éautod, atrod and 
ees 
éavtav. 


paducta THY cavToD Ppovnow aoKe. ISAEUS. 


Above all things cultivate self-knowledge. 


‘. U 
xa’ éavtods Bovrevoduevor Ta OTAa Trapédocay Kai 
adds avtous. THUC. 
After deliberating apart by themselves, they surren- 
dered their arms and themselves (their persons). 
Note 1. The separation of the word in the singular makes 
the expression stronger, especially if airés comes first, a9. 
GOTOV peé, 
x &. o ‘. 2 x Be yy 2k ae - a 
KQL TOUS Tatoas TOUS €pous Ho XvVE KOL ELLE QUTOV bBpwrev. 
Lys. i. 4. 
He disgraced my sons and outraged me myself. 
airés often strengthens the reflexives. 
katadéduxe Thy adrds abrod Suvagretav, AESCHIN. 3, 233. 


He destroyed his own power. 
Ip Be. elias evertit opps. by Microsoft® 
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Note 2, A reflexive pronoun in a subordinate clause may 
refer— 


1. To the subject of its own clause. 


2. To the subject of the principal clause. When 
so used it is called an Indirect Reflexive. 


1. Kipos mao. mapyyyeAAcv xabiotacOon eis tiv 
éavTov Tdéw éxaoTov, XEN. 

Cyrus was issuing orders to all that each man should 
stand quietly in his own rank. 


2. 6 répavvos voutler rods woAitas tanpereiv éavTe, 
PLAT. 
The despot thinks that the citizens are his own 
servants. 


Note 3. As indirect reflexives may also be used (1) the oblique 
cases of airds; (2) the datives of, opiou (ob and € are very 
rarely thus used: they are found chiefly in poetry, and in 
poetical passages of Plato). 

(1) ody ew buds d,7e xpjrecGe airy vouive, DEM. 
He thinks you won't know what to do with him. 
(2) &bn efvar dvdpdaodov of ért Aavpio. ANDOK. de Myst, 38. 
He stated that he had a slave at Laurium. 
ot AOnvaios obdey chiow épacay mpoojKev. THUC. 
The Athenians maintained that it was no concern of theirs. 


Thucydides and Xenophon are partial to this use of of and 
opicr. 
Note 4. éavtod, cavrav are sometimes used of the first and of the 
second person. 
TA avTOV aya Exrropi(opeOa, THUC. 
Let us at the same time furnish all our own resources. 
ovde yap THY EavTov ov ye Yuxi}y dps. XEN. 
Why you anyhow do not even see your own soul. 
AntipH. Herod. 11. 
Note 5. The reflenwe is sometimes used for the reciprocal 
adAnrAwY. 
BobAcoOe repridvres abrOv ruvOdverOar; DEM. 


Do you wish to be running about and inquiring one of 
another ? 
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Cf. S. Luke xxiii. 12, “for before they were at enmity 
between themselves.” 


Note.—odav adirév is also ‘isa like suus and not se, meaning 
their own men, their own side. 
dppnvro ot év Dduw AOnvaior mAciv éri odds adrods, 
THUG. viii. 86. 
The Athenians in Samos were bent on sailing against their 
own countrymen. 
So ipav (ipav) airdv partitively. 
76 Tpitov pépos Hav adrav. THuC. ili. 54. 3, 
A third of our own numbers. 


§ 70. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


a Arve: g rtocotros, 
WS > 48, 0 great, so many tantus, tot. 
Too dsbe, 
‘0 old, so youn TnAlkos. 
That  éxeivos, 8 es eee { FaAseos 
(so great) amduKésSe. 
TOLOUTOS, s 
Such { made talis. 


rotos is Epic and poetical. 


For érepos, see Indefinite pronouns. 


683i, ovrocd are emphatically deictic forms, this here ; 
ovros and $Se point to something near in space or time; 
exetvas, to something more distant ; 65¢ points to something 
present; ovTos, to sauuanrer mentioned, though ovtos 
also has the deictic force of 6 


n Tpaywoia é €ati THSSE THS es eUpnua. Pat. 
Tragedy is the invention of this city. 

Tour’ exeiv’ ovyw "Acyov. AR. 

This is that which I was speaking of. 


obtos Omicbev mpocépyetat. PLat. 


Here he is coming behind... ore 





§2 PRONOUNS. 


tobT’ éot éxelvo, tod’ éxeivo=as the saying is, illud 
quod dicitur. : 


Note 1.—ofros and 68¢ for first and second person. 68¢ is often 
used in poetry of the first person, dvjp d3e is common in 
Trag. for éyd. 

58 ci’ ’Opéorys, Mevéreus, dv ioropeis. Eur. Or. 374. 

I am Orestes, Menelaus, whom thou seekest. 

ei tov vexpov Ebv rade Koudieis xept. SOPH. Ant. 43. . 

(Consider) whether thou wilt uplift this corpse together with 
this my hand. 


tis ovroct tls ottooi; AR. Ach. 1048. 
Who's this here? i.e. who are you? 


Note 2.—rd8e, réde wévra, tabTa wévra are used in prose and 
verse of something near. 


otk "Twves tade cioiv ob8é “EAAnordvtiot, THUC. vi. 77.) 
The people here are no Ionians or Hellespontines. 
Cf. Kur. Androm. 168. 


Note 3.—otros and 65< contrasted. otros generally refers to 
what has preceded, éde to what follows. So with all demon- 
stratives in -ros and -de. But the rule is by no means 
invariable. 


70 68 odk ExT ToOLOUTOY GAXA ToLdvde GAXAOV. PLAT. 
However, it is not so as you think, but rather as follows. 
ee a 

be éXekev Tora 5 

erga ee spoke as follows, T7077 \ ims, after 


éde€e Toudde, To.adTa, 
speaking thus, are common phrases in Thucydides. 


Note 4.—otros (not dd) and airés (the latter especially in 
Plato) are the usual antecedents to the relative, like is in Latin. 

otros and éxeivos contrasted. Like hic and ille in Latin, 
sometimes, but not always, oftos means this nearer (i.e. the 
latter), éxeivos, that distant (i.e. the former), in space or time. 


Note 5.—ofros and ékxefvos in the neuter, like hoc, illud in 
Latin, often draw attention to and point the coming word 
or phrase. See Peculiarities of Apposition 3. 


They also gather up and emphasise what has preceded. 
& dv elms epeve Tovrors. PLAT, 


Whatever you say, keep to that. 
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Note 6.—oBros, 88e, éxetvos, compared. with Latin. 


otros often denotes contempt like iste; éxeivos, praise 
(the famous or illustrious), like dlle. 


odros is the opponent (plaintiff or defendant)=iste, hic 
being the client, ofro., the judges, the court, or the 
opposite party. 

odros, as antecedent to the relative=is (qui). 

ottoci=hicce, celui-ci, this man here. 


68« is much like hic, this man here, marking simply the 
presence of something, ¢.g. dcr pév 7c, here is the shore, 
voici la plage. 


§ 71. THE PRONOUN Airés. 


Aurds has three usages which must be very carefully 
distinguished. 
1. It is a definitive adjective pronoun, like ¢pse, 
meaning self. 


2. With the article, 6 avrds means the same, idem. 


3. In its oblique cases it is the pronoun of the third 
person, him, her, it, them. 
1. Aures in all its cases may mean self, myself, thyself, 
himself, herself, itself, themselves. It has this meaning 
when it occurs :— 


a. In the nominative case. 

b. In any case in agreement with a pronoun, or with 
a noun and article when placed outside the 
article. The pronoun or noun must often be 
supplied from the context, avrds occupying an 
emphatic position. The pronoun to be supplied 
may be the indefinite tus. 


n > , 
avto. 8 drav apadopev ov Yylyv@akopep. Evr. 


Whene er we trip.auaselngs,rne,qmuarke wt not 
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autos éywye éretaparyyny. Par. 
I myself was quite upset. 
avtov yap ce Set TIpounbews. AESCH. 
Thou thyself needest a Prometheus. 
avrn TH uy Ocaréov avta Ta mpdyyata. PLAT. 
With the soul ttself (i.e. apart from the body) we must 
behold things in themselves (i.e. actual realities). 
6 Bpacidas 7H Ocooarar yn Kat avtois hidos hv. 
Brasidas was friendly to the land of the Thessalians, 
and to (the Thessalians) themselves. 
Of. XEN. Anab. vii. 8. 22. 
ouy oie té éoTW apedn avToV dvTa GddovS ToLElY 
eripeners. XEN. 
It is not possible that one who himself is careless should 
make others careful. 
With a proper name the article is not necessary. 
autos YevOns avexpayev. XEN. 
Seuthes himself exclaimed. 
So avtés Bacirevs, the Great King himself. 
2. 6 avTos, 1) avTn, TO avTd, and in Attic adtds, avTy, 
tavré and raurdy, genitive zavrou, etc., means the same. 
TOUS GUTOUS TEpi TOV AUT@Y AaroUS A€youor. ANTIPH. 
They make the same statements about the same things. 
3. Aurds in its oblique cases only, and never at the 
beginning of a sentence, is the third personal pronoun, 
him, her, it, them. 
GTOTEMTOVTLW avTOV mp axodom. THUC. 
They dismiss him before hearing him. 
moddous avtav arécteway. XEN. 


They killed many of them. 
Treipacouat Evupayeiv avt@. XEN, 
I will endeavour to help him. 


So we should write fupuayety avry, avrat 
: he aut By WWicrosone 1? FUTAUS. 
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Note 1.—Like the Latin is, airés (1) recalls a noun which 
has been mentioned, and (2) it is used, instead of the more 
usual ofros or éxeZvos, as the antecedent to a relative sentence. 
This second usage is uncommon, except in Plato. In most 
instances the relative sentence precedes. 

(1) érpdrovro éxi tov Zevopovta. «ai éheyov atrd. 
XEN. Anad., vi. 1. 21. 
They turned to Xenophon, and said to him. 
(2) atts obk cipytas 8 pddiota eee pyOAvat 
Puat. ep. 362. 
The very point, which above all ought to have been stated, 
has not been stated. 
dvédaBov aira doa tripxev emitpdcva, THuC. vii. 74. 
They took with them just whatever was necessary. 

Cf. Eur. Tro. 662, I. A. 1025. 

Note 2.—Airés meaning self will have to be rendered in 
many different ways. 

(a.) In or by oneself, unaided. 

7S xwpiov airs Kaprepdv trjpxe. THUC. 
The spot in itself was strong (i.e. without artificial forti- 
Jication). 
abrés éroinca, I did it myself (without help). 
(0) Voluntarily, sponte. 
née yap aird, SOPH. 
Words will come of themselves (wnbidden). 
(c) The great man himself, the Master. 
tis obtos; adros. Tis adtés; Lwoxparys. 
Who's this? the Master. Who's the Master? Socrates. 
atros ébn, Ipse dixit. 
(d) With Ordinals. 
éorparhyet Tlepixdgs réraptos adres. 
Pericles was general with three others. 

(e) The neuter airé is used by the philosophers with sub- 
stantives of all genders to express the abstract idea of a thing: 
abrd Stxavoctvy, ideal justice, or justice im the abstract ; airy 
aSuxla, atts Td KaAdv, ars Kaddv constantly in Plato. 

In Aristotle aizé forms one compound word with the sub- 
stantive adtodvOpwros, the ideal man ; atroayaOdv, the highest 
good, summum bonumyete by Microsoft® 
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§ 72. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Who, what (Direct), rs, rt; (Indirect), dors, dr. 


Whether of two (uter) wérepos ; omdrepos. 
How much, how great : 

aréer0s 5 omrdoos. 
How many (quantus). 
Of what sort (qualis) sotos ; Srrotos. | 
How old, how great  mndlkos ; SmnAlKos. 


The pronouns in the second column are also relatives. 
The Direct pronouns are however constantly used instead 
of the Indirect (see Indirect Question). 

vel tis avdpav ; doris ei eyo; Mérwv. ARIST. 
What man art thou? (ask you) what man am I? Meton. 
See Ach. 106. 959. 


Note 1.—rofos ; is often used in a sarcastic repetition. 
ot mpeo Bets of rapa Baotkéws, roiov Bactéus ; 
The envoys from the King! King quotha ! (King indeed !) 
So wééev, AR. Ran. 1455; Ach. 109; Nud. 366 (a good 
instance). 
Observe that in asking a question the article is generally 
used with zotos when there is no noun. 


otpal oe 6podoyioew 7d ToWvde. Td TOLOV; 
Puat. Rep. 475, E. 
I think you will make the following admission. What 
admission ? 


So 76 rf; Anist. Bair. 40. Cf. Ar. Ach. 418. 


Note 2.—Observe the idiomatic use of double interrogatives. 
tis woGev poAdyv cot paprupyoet; SoPuH. Tr. 421. 
Who is he, whence comes he, who will bear thee record ? 
So was ri rob7’ efres; PLAT. Soph. 261,c. Sopn. Ant. 40°. 
Rarely és is used like dots in a question. éyd8’ ds éort, 
I know who he is, An. Ach. 118. The Greeks said ot8a (adrév) 


cia ¥% Fe oe a 
bs éore or olda ris (So7ts) éore, 
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$ '73. RELATIVE PRONOUNS AND ATTRACTION. 


~ ; whosoever 
0 8s (qui) tema { (quicunque). 
(esp. poet.) 
spies ; : of such a 
Of what sort oes, bots (qualis) bone A 
like Sorts. 


How great, ( 8c0s, érdcos (quantus < hi nes 
hep teruot TEP, é, 
oe quciquay) the onewho. 


What number in a series dréoros (quotus). 
How old or 
how great \ ae 


érétepos, which- 
soever of two. 


Obs. arra, Attic (deca, Ionic) for adriva, neut. pl. of dares. 
drra, Attic (dcoa, Ionic) for ted, newt. pl. of ris. 


omndlkos 


§ 74. 8s, domep, doris. 

és is definite. 
got Sixns opOaruds, ds Ta TavO opa. MENANDER. 
There is an eye of justice which sees all things. 

8oris is indefinite. 
averedepos Tas batts ets Sdfav Breret. 

CLEANTHES, the Stoic. 

Slavish the man whoever looks to fame. 

For other usages of doris see Index. 


Sovep is particularly definite (mrep adds this force to 
other pronouns and adverbs, eg. aomrep, euirep, émrevon- 
mep, etc.) 

TavTOV éyovow dpaptna Omep Kab ob TrounTat. 
Prat. 
They are making exactly the same mistake which 
the poets make, by Microsoft® 
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AuotTErE? pot BaTrep Exw Eyew. PLAT. 
It is good for me to be just as I am. 
So nmep AR. Ach. 364, 474. 


Note.—otyv (54, Sore, Syrorotyv), added to relative pronouns, 
alters them from relatives, and makes them indefinite. dorurotv, 
any whosoever; od8 sriodv, not even anything whatsoever, ne 
tantillum quidem; érococotv, how great soever, quantuscun- 
que ; drovocoty, qualiscunque ; éroorocotv, quotuscunque ; ot 
6roodimore otparnyot, generals of any sort whatsoever, no 
matter who. 


S75; ATTRACTION. 


A Relative which would be in the Accusative is often 
attracted into the case of its Antecedent, if that Ante- 
cedent is in the Genitive or Dative. This attraction 
sometimes, but rarely, takes place when the Relative would 
have been in the Dative. 

Xpdpwar BiBrLows ois eyo. 
I use the books which I have. 
For @ éyw. 
ois ayabois ois Zyomev KT@MEOa Kai Tas addas. 
ISAEUS. 
By means of the advantages which we possess we gain 
our other advantages also. 


The Antecedent is often attracted into the clause of 
the Relative. 

papas ois éywo BuBrious for ypawar BrBrLous & exo. 

apabéotatoi ate Gv éyw o1da‘EXdjvev. THUC. vi. 39. 

You are the most ignorant of the Greeks whom I know. 

For ‘EXAjvev ods otSa. 

Note.—The attraction takes place even where the antecedent 

is omitted. 
mpos @ elye Evvedeye oTpdrevpa, XEN. Hell. iv. 1. 41. 


= was collecting an army in addition to that which he already 
ad, 


For rpds totro 6 efye. Cf. Eurtp. Med. 753. 
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Adverbs of place are thus attracted. 


Stexopifovro dOev treéePevro waidas. THUC. i. 89. 
They now conveyed across their children from the places where 
they had sent them for shelter. 


For évretOev . . . 08. 


§ 76. Miscellaneous instances of Attraction. 


THY otoiay Hv KaTéhurev od TAciovos Aid Ere. 
Lys. 19. 49. 
The property which he left is not worth more. 
% ovoia, the subject, is attracted into the case of the 
relative. 


So Sv of Geot furotor droPvijoKe: véos. MEN. 128 
(He) whom the gods love dies young. 
The demonstrative subject, odros, is omitted. 


So roAAot dvadloKkovow ov« eis & Se@. XEN. Oth. 3. 5. 
Many spend money on objects which they ought not (to spend 
it on). 
For «is taitra eis a. 
So d&w buds évOa rb mpaypa éyévero, XEN. Cyr. v. 4. 21. 
I will bring you where the affair took place. 


For éxetoe évOa. 
Several common idioms come under this head of 
Attraction. 


(a) ovdeis Sores od (i.¢. ovdets eotiv dazts od) is declined as 
one word in Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Topyias ovdev? dtm od« drexpivero. Puat. Men. 70. 
Gorgias was replying to every single questioner. 
In Soph. Ai. 725, odris 00 ds ov. 
(b) Oarpacrds bcos, treppvijs boos are similarly declined, 
and their adverbs Gavpacras, ireppvds. 

duoddynoe Tata pers. SpGros Oavparrod dcov. 


Puat. Rep. 
He made these admissions with an astonishing amount 
of perspiration. 
ireppuds Os xaipw. PLAT. 
I am surprisingly glad. 


Gicgei dice pp UES SETH OS). 
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(c) ofos, and &AXos doos, et Ts. 
édeye mpds dvépas ToAwnpors ofovs kat ’AOnvaious. 
THUC. vii. 21. 
He was speaking to bold men like the Athenians, 
For oft ioe kai “AOnvaior. 
dviorn ’Aypiavas kat ddAa boa €Ovn Tasovixd. 
THUC. ii. 96, 
He was raising the Agrianes and all the other Paeonian 
tribes. 
éyyudpcOa ysis, éyd, Poppiwv, adAov ci teva 
Bodrcrat, 
Dem. 20. 100. 
Let us promise, I, Phormio, any one he likes. 
For aAAos ris ef teva dAXoV BotdAcra, 


ofds te for rorotros ofds re in the sense of “ able,” like duvards, 
is exceedingly common. 


4 24 a _ 
oids TE ElfLL TAVUTA TTOLELY, 


L am able to do this. 
ovyx oid Te eoriv, 
Li is not possible ; it cannot be. 
In the same way, by the omission of the Antecedent, 
are formed many indefinite pronouns and verbs. 
éorev of, commoner than eiow of (sunt gui). 


évioe (evs, there are . . . oi, those who) ; évidre, sometimes. 
éotiv 08, somewhere ; trriv H, im some way; éorw drus, 
somehow. 


The Relative preceding the Demonstrative throws great 
emphasis on the Demonstrative (as in Latin). 


a motety airxpov, Tatra vopce pnd? Neyew efvar Kadov. 
Isax. 1. 15. 
Quae factu turpia sunt ea ne dictu quidem honesta habe. 


Observe the phrases: 6 Aéyw, as I say, or as I was saying, 
Smep, or 6 dpte EAcyov, Srep cirov. 
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8 97. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
Some, any, } none, nothing,  ovdels, od8év (otris) poet. 
A kind or > Ts, Tl 
sort of, J pydels, pydév. 

Some (with poles 8 none (emphatic) { oss ds. 
emphasis), \ cov ot (less common). pn8t els. 
any what dstis obv. 

ever, 

i wév—ol Sé. 

Some... others, { RCS, 
- Lach, 


Exacrros, was Tis, was, das (stronger than wa 
every, all, \ ; ae ( 8 mas) 


cipnas (all together). 


em \ &&nos (alius) of HAdow, the rest, ceteri. 
? 
One of two netther one \ odSérepo 

: lter): Pos. 
(different), anepas (allen); nor other \ pnBérepos, 


Note 1. rérepos, and its indirect form, drdrepos, = uter, 
whether, or which of two? But they may also = alteruter, one, 
or either of two. In this latter sense qorepds is sometimes 
written oxytone. 


mous, of some sort; woods, of some size or number (observe 
the accents). 


érepos should perhaps be classed among Demonstratives, 
but it is put here in contrast to dAAos. 


Note 2. Idiomatic uses of zs. 


(a) 7s means sometimes many a one. 
puce’ tus éxetvov, & dvdpes ’AOyvaior, kat Seder. 

: DEM. 
There are those (there are many) who hate him and 


fear him, Athenigns. .—s 
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(6) It means, like aliguis, some great, some important person, 
or thing. 
ndxets Tus Ecvat, Toles xphpaceabevwv. EuR. El. 939. 
Thow wast boasting thyself to be some great one, trusting 
to thy riches. 
Cf. S. Paul, ad Gal. ii. 6. 
So Spay ru, to do some great thing. Sopx. El. 305. 
Si vis esse aliquis. uv. i. 74. 


(c) It is constantly joined to adjectives, numerals, and 
pronouns, sometimes to strengthen, sometimes to 
weaken the expression, in a way for which, in 
English, we have frequently no equivalent :— 

péyas Tus, Tas Tus, exaoros Tis. ovdels Tis, dALyor 
tivés, Bpaxd te, oddev TL, oXEddY TL,-TPELS TUES, 
etc. etc. motds Tis; méros Tis; oyeddv TH, eyyd TL, 
ov woAXot tives, TpidKovTd tives, Tives SU0 vies, 
THUC. viii. 100. 

(d) } ts i} ovdeis—H tr 7 oddév, hardly any one, hardly 

anything. 
obror pev ody 7 Te 1) obdev dAnOEs eippKact 
Puat. Ap. 1. 
These men then have spoken hardly a word of truth. 

(e) zs also covertly alludes to some known person. 

8 otv Oaveiras cat Oavoto’ dre? teva, 


Sopx. Antig. 751. 
She then must die, and dying slay another (hers will 
not be the only death.) 


(f) tis=here and there one. 
TOV év GAvyapyig. drofavévrwy icws tus hv Tovnpés. 
Lys. 30. 13. 


Note 3. dAAos must often be rendered adverbially, besides, 
moreover, as well, adding as well as opposing. This is very 
common in Attic. 


mepmrrTos motaunos dAXos, Hot. v. 54. 
Yet a fifth river. 
Cf. Sopu. Ei. 707; Axscu. Sept. 481. , 
od yap fv xdpTos obde AAXO SévSpov otdév, XEN. An, i. 5. 5. 
There was no grass, no, nor any tree at all. 
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Cf. Plaustra iumentaque alia. Liv. iv. 41. Wagons and 
beasts of burden also. 
And there were also two other malefactors led with him to be 
put to death. S. LUKE, xxiii. 32. 
All these (vices) are portable, with other graces weighed. 
SHAKSPERE, Macbeth, iv. iii. 90. 
6 dAAos may often be rendered in general or usual. 


mapa Tov dAAov tTpdrov. ANTIPH. Tetr. B. B. 1. 
Contrary to my general disposition. 
Note 4. wav like quidvis, quidlibet, may mean anything, no 
matter what. 


ovdeva, Sef unyavarbas Srws dropedfera Tay rovov Odvaror. 

Puat. Ap. 
No man should endeavour to avoid death by every means, 
to.atra dAXa, cf. alter idem. Sopu. El. 337. 


Obs, 76 roy, quality ; 76 woody, quantity. 
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THE CASES. 


§ 78. Preliminary Note on the Cases. 


Greek is developed from a language which had eight cases, 
or nine, if we regard the separate meanings of the last as 
belonging to two distinct cases. Of these eight or nine Greek 
retained only five, although comparative philology shows that 
traces of the others survived. The work of the lost cases was 
carried on by the remaining five, as the following table will 
explain. 


INDO-EUROPEAN. GREEK. 
Nominative Nominative 
Vocative Vocative 
Accusative Accusative 
Genitive ane 
Ablative \ Genitive 
Dative 
Locative , 
Instrumental Dative 


Comitative or Sociative 


The Greek Genitive and Dative have been called mized 


cases because they have assumed the functions of the lost 
cases. 





1 The following declension of an Indo-European noun, taken from 
Schleicher, will show the cases. 
Stem Vak (voice, Form(s), voc(s) i.e. vox.) 
Singular Nom. Var-s the voice 
Voc. VaxK- O voice, 
Ace. Vaxk-am the voice. 
Gen. Vax-as_ of the voice. 
Abl. Vax-at from the voice. 
Dat. Vax-ai for the voice. 
ee veel ‘ at or by the voice. 
nst. VaK-bhi) _. 
(and Com.) Vax-a with the voice. 
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The Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative form one group, 
the Genitive and Ablative a second group, the Dative, Loca- 
tive, Instrumental, and Comitative (the latter being perhaps 
another aspect or shade of the Instrumental) a third group. 

The Nominative is the case of the subject. 

The Vocative is the case of the person or thing addressed. 

The Accusative is the case of the object. 

The Genitive is the case of the class (yévos, genus) to which 
a thing belongs. 

The Ablative is the case of that from which another thing is 
separated, the case of separation. 

The Dative is the case of the person or thing remotely connected 
with an action (the remoter object), for whom or which anything 
is done. 

The Locative is the case of the place where an action takes place. 

The Instrumental is the case of the instrument by which an 
action is performed. 

The Comitative (or Sociative) is the case of the accompanying 
circumstances. ‘ 


The details of each case will show that the five Greek cases 
retain their original meanings, while the mixed cases (Genitive 
and Dative) acquire in addition the meanings of the lost ones. 
But nearly all the cases, especially the mixed ones, have 
assumed other shades of meaning and other uses, from analogies 
which we cannot safely trace now. In treating of any case 
therefore we may distinguish between (1) its primary and 
distinct use, (2) its freer, looser use. Attempts to explain and 
classify the freer uses must necessarily be more or less 
arbitrary. 


§ 79. THE NOMINATIVE. 
The Nominative is the case of the Subject, and of the 
Predicate or Apposition in agreement with the Subject. 
Oburmos kabictatas Bactrevs. 
Philip is appointed King. 


The Nominative is often used for the Vocative. 
10. pav obv ov, 6 mperBbror0s. XEN, 


Come then, yor, Hehe terosore 
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obros especially is so used. 


6 otros Atas. SopH. Ai. 89. 
What ho! Ajaz! 


Cf. Oecd. Col. 1627. 
6’AmoAAdSupos obros, ob repipeveis ; PLAT. Symp. 
Apollodorus, you Sir! stop, won't you? 


§ 80. THE VOCATIVE. 
In Attic Prose # is generally added. 


cKoTes Toivuv, @ oxpartes, ébyn. Par. 
Consider therefore, Socrates, said he. 


pH OopuBetre, @ avdpes "AOnvaiot. Prat. Apol. 
Do not interrupt, Athenians. 


The omission of the @ makes the address curt, tart, or 
businesslike, as axovers Aioyivn ; Cye hear, Aeschines ? 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 81. Preliminary Note on the Accusative. 


The Accusative, unlike the Genitive and Dative, is formed 
with no suffix which in itself gives the case a special applica- 
tion. But it came to denote the object of the sentence, as 
the Nominative denotes the subject. In speaking of the ob- 
ject, however, we must very carefully distinguish between 
two distinct significations of the Accusative. Thus ANTIPHON 
writes, tumres tov avdpa wAnyds, he strikes the man blows. 
Here rAnyds, blows, is already contained in the meaning of the 
verb tire, This Accusative has been called the Internal 
Accusative. On the other hand, rév Gvdpa, the man, is not 
contained in the meaning of rémre. This is called the Eaternal 
Accusative. The Internal Accusative is of much freer and 
wider application than the External, varying from the Cognate 
Accusative, paéxnv péxouor, I fight a fight, to any word which 
is substituted for the Cognate Accusative, such as, oovdas 


rovovpat, I make a treaty ; erurtodry odd I write a command ; 
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mrAéw OdAacoav, I sail the sea; péyada opddAopat, I am greatly 
disappointed. The External Accusative is a natural extension, 
not of the meaning, but of the direction of the verb. The 
Accusative is naturally associated with a verb, and, when it is 
not an External Accusative, qualifies the verb almost as an 
adverb. Thus raicov Surdfv (SopH. El. 1415), strike a double 
blow, strike twice ; div gray, or éyévovro (Hom. Ji.) they were 
or became silence, i.e. silent. Hence the many quasi-adverbs of 
Accusative form, dpyjv, dxpjv, mpddaci, ydpiv, mpotka, etc., 
and the wide use of neuter adjectives used adverbially, roAAd, 

. muxvd, Td Aourdy, etc. Lp@rov, rpérepov, again are Accusative 
forms. Indeed we may say that all Accusatives fall under 
two heads, either—(1) the Internal Accusative, or (2) the 
External Accusative. 


§ 82. Conspectus of the Internal Accusative. 


The Internal Accusative denotes either the state or the 
operation of the verb (the state of neuter and passive verbs, 
the operation of active verbs). 

It is either 


A. A word kindred in stem or meaning to the verb (the 
CoGNATE ACCUSATIVE), ¢9. 
paxny pdxer Gas, 
(hv Biov. 
B. A word substituted for the Cognate Accusative, and 
limiting or defining the verbal notion. 
Phpiopa, vixay, to win, Le. carry, @ measure. 
Accusatives of this class denote 
(a) That with respect to which the state or operation occurs, 
often the part affected (Accusative of RESPHCT). 
Gavpacrds eivar 73 KdAXos, to be remarkable in respect of 
beauty. 
priv vooelv, to be ill in mind. 
(b) The extent of the state or operation in degree, space, or 


time. ; 
” id mw 4 la > 
OUTE peyo OUTE OpLKpov coos €bpAl, 


In no degree, gneck:ar.smaly Lae Bwnse. 
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dméxet otadious EBSoujKovTa. 
Ji is seventy stades distant. 
moAdy xXpévov mapéeperva, 

L waited a long time. 


Two further remarks may be made: 
(1.) The Accusative follows Adjectives (and Adverbs) as 
well as verbs, eg. : 
dyabds macav dperiy. 
&tysor atipiav Tovdvee, 


(2) Adjectives, especially neuter Adjectives and Pronouns 
in agreement with the Accusative, are freely used instead of 
the Accusative, which is unexpressed. 


af £ 
péyada xuvdvvedter, 
TOUTO KLVOUVEvEL. 


§ 83. THE INTERNAL ACCUSATIVE. 
The Internal Accusative is, 


A. A word kindred in stem or meaning to the verb. 
This is called the CoGNaTE ACCUSATIVE. 


Tt pdxOov ovdev oda poxOels ; Eur. And. 134. 
Why, being naught, toilest thow with toil ? 


Enoews Biov epatiatov hy Ovpod Kparns. MENAND. 186. 
Thow wilt live the best life if thow wilt control thine 
anger. 


Ewéduye guyijv, he shared the flight, PL. Ap. v.; wévovs 
roveiv, to undergo labours, PL. Ap. vil.; dpxiy péa, I held office, 
PL. Ap. xx.; dvedos éveidioas, to upbraid with reproaches, SOPH. 
Phil. 523. 


vores aAyos, thou art sick with grief, Sopa. Phil. 1326; 
ypapiv dudxev, to bring an indictment against (cf. ypadiy 
ypader Gar, cognate in stem); moAcuov orpatevery, to engage in 
war, THUC. 1, 112 (cf, wédepov rodepety and otparetav 


orparevety.) 
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_ B.A word substituted for the Cognate Accusative, 
and limiting or defining the verbal notion. 


Etepov ndiowa vikd Anwoobevns. AESCHIN. 
Demosthenes carries a second decree (or measure). 


2 / , /- X , 
HywviCovto oradtov, TaAnY, Kat TUypHy. XEN. 
They were contending in the race-course, in wrestling, 
and in boxing. 
dixnv dddrciv, to lose a law-suit ;’Odvpmia vixav, to win an 
Olympic victory ; ydpous éxriav, to give a wedding feast, EUR. ; 
Yndurpa viwg, he carries (or wins) a decree, AESCHIN. 
Note. An extension of this Accusative is found in the Poets. 
This Accusative denotes the result of the verbal operation. 


Practically the verb yields an epithet in agreement with the 
Accusative. 


édxos odrdcat, Hom. Il. v. 361, to stab (and so make) a wound. 
Goodwin compares “to break a hole.” tpords katapphyvuce, 
Sopx. Ani. 675, breaks to pieces (and so causes) a rout; rdéKets 
oizwydv, Sopy. Hl. 123, thou meltest a (makest a melting) 
lamentation ; weipay éudpavev, AESCH. Pers. 715, he made a 
foolish attempt ; réyyev Sdéxpva, Pin, Nem. x. 141, he wetted 
(i.e. shed wet) tears. 


In Sopn. Ané. 973 the passive of this construction occurs. 
Zkos tupAwbév, a dlinded wound, i.e. wound inflicted which 
caused blindness ; the active form would be rupdAoiv édxos, to 
inflict a blinding wound. 


§ 84. ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT. 


An Accusative is constantly joined to a verb, adjective, 
noun, or even a sentence, to denote that in respect to which 
the state or operation of the verb, etc., takes place. Very 
often the Accusative denotes the part affected, eg. 

Kkdpve OF Gdyd THY Kepadqy (Ta dupara, Tovs Todas, 
tous SaxTvaAous). 


I have a painin the, head Leyes, fect, Jingers). 


7oO 
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Berridy éort cdma yf i) Yuyny voceiy. MENAND. 
Better to ail in body than in mind. 

TUPrVs Tad T Ota, Tov Te vodv, TAT OmpaT et. SOPH. 
Blind art thow both in ears, and mind, and eyes. 
‘E€axdowos tov apiOpdr, six hundred in number. 
“EdAnves To yévos (70 dvoma), Greeks in race (in name). 


Compare this Accusative with the Dative of Circum- 


stance. 


§ 85. ACCUSATIVE OF SPACE AND TIME. 


The Accusative denotes extension of space and duration 


of time. 


trey THY Oddaccav, ANDOK., to sail the sea. 
mopeverOar odor, yqv, Opn, XEN., to travel over a road, 
land, mountains. 


€ No N y 
at orrovdat eviavtov écovtat. THUC. 
The truce shall be (ae. last) for a year. 


amexes 7 UIdataa tov OnBadv oradiovs éBSopm- 
KOVTQ. THUC. 
Plataea is seventy stades distant from Thebes. 
THY TpiTHY nwEpay cipyalovto Kab THY TeTApTHV. 
THUC. 


They were working throughout the third day and the 
fourth. 


kéXevOov éprevy, to crawl along a road, SopH. Phil. 1224; 
68dv pavijves, to appear on a road, Sopu. El. 1274; tiv dpav 
tov érous, DEM. Phil. i. 8, during the season of the year. 


Note. An Accusative with ordinal numbers means how long 
since or ago. 


26 AOopev tpirov eros Touré, Dem. 54. 3. 
We came out three years ago 


Cf Puat. Protag. 309. 
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§ 86. ACCUSATIVE OF MOTION. 


The Accusative denotes motion to a place, without a 
preposition in Poetry; but in Prose a preposition is 
required. 

otmw vevoornx’ ofxov. Eur. J. T. 534, 
Not yet hath he returned home. 

Cf. SopH. Ant. 152, Phil. 244; Eur. Bacch. 1, 5. CE 
Julius Caesar—Ere we could arrive the point proposed. 

Very seldom motion to a person. Eur. Bacch. 847, 1353, 

ai vies abuxvovyras emt TIvdov, THUC. 
The ships arrive against Pylos. 


evrevOev éfedavves eis Kodooods. XEN. 
From this place he marches to Colossae. 


§ 87. ACCUSATIVE OF THE OBJECP AND PRE- 
DICATE IN AGREEMENT OR IN APPO- 
STTION WITH IT. 


For this construction, a very common and easy one, see 
Oblique Predicate. 

Verbs of naming (kadG, dvopdfw), addressing (xpocayopetw), 
dividing and. distributing (vépo, karavépw, Siaipd, Téuvw), take 
this construction both in the active and passive. 

Kadotet je TOUTO To dvoya, XEN. Oth. 7. 3. 
They call me (by) this name. 
6 Kipos 7d orpdrevpo. karéverpe SwdeKa mépy. 
Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 13. 
Cyrus divided the army into twelve parts. 
4 yh 7a aire pépy Scaveperas, Pu. Leg. Vv. 737. 
The land is divided into the same parts. 


§ 88. DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


Certain classes of Verbs in Greek regularly take 
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Verbs of :— 
asking, i.e. interrogating : épwrd, npdunv. 


asking, i.e. petitioning: air (and compounds), zpéccu, eis- 
mpdoow, mpdocopat, I demand, 


exact. 
concealing : kpbrtw (droxpintw). 
teaching : Oubdorkw. 
putting on or off: évdiw, éxdtiw, dudievveps, wept Bar- 
Aopat. 
depriving : ddatpotpat, drorTepO, TvAG. 
g povupat, PP, 


saying or doing anything éya0ov (kaxdv, Te, TOUTO, €d, KAAGS, 
good or ill: Kas), Aeyo, pa, cirov, 80, 
rou, épycopas (rarely rpdoow). 
Similarly: «dAoyd, éravd, Pebdouor, SiaPaddAw, FBpitw, 
dSix6, dvrurowd, BAdrro, kodio, dvayKa tw. 
ov TodTO ce épwrd. ARISTOPH. 
‘That's not the question I’m asking you. 
moAnol je ciTov aitodet, Toddol Se iwatia. XEN. 
Many are asking me for food, many for clothes. 


dAdous TavTa tadTa SidacKke. PLAT. 
1 teach others these self-same subjects. 


ovdév ce kpviyo. SOPH. 

Naught will I hide from thee. 

iSov & ’ArdAAwy autos éxdvov ene 

xXpnoTnpiay éoOjra. AESCH. 

And lo! Apollo's self divesting me 

Of garb oracular. 

GANrovs TA ~ryaTa hyovow. XEN. 

They say the most atrocious things of one another. 


< XN ‘\ / > v ‘ > a 
ob fev Trovnpol KaKdV TL EpyatovTat Tous avOpwrrovs, 
ot 8 ayabot ayabov. Prat. 


Bad men do harm to others, good men good. 
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Note 1. The construction of the Double Accusative is much 
commoner in Greek than in Latin. Almost any Greek transi- 
tive verb can take an Accusative of the External Object, and 
some one of the many varieties of the Internal Object. The 
Internal Accusative is often a neuter pronoun, or an adjective 
agreeing with a suppressed substantive. 

MéAnrtds pe éypdwaro iv ypadyy radTyy. PLAT. 
Meletus brought this indictment against me. 


In the Passive— 


Tas GAAas pdxas, doas Tépoos yrr7Onoav, €6. Isocr. 
I pass over all the other battles in which the Persians were 
defeated. 


The poets, as might be expected, use great freedom with this 
construction, from Homer downwards. 


xpda vicero GAunv. Od. vi. 224. 
He was washing the brine off his skin. 


(He was washing his skin: he was washing off the brine.) 


GAN odbk edoes TodTo y' 4 Sixn oe. SOPH. Ant. 538. 
Nay Sustice will not suffer thee to do this. 


TOLOUTOV Opdcos 
avr & ordiger Sopu. Ei. 996. 
Thow arm’st thyself im such boldness. 


Note 2. In the passive Construction one accusative becomes 
the subject. £.g.— 


moAAXot trmous dire tépyvras. 


Many have been deprived of their horses. 


The passive of ¢8, xax@s, rotetv is not e} etc. roveio Oat but «d 
etc. méoxev, and of «6 etc. Aéyew not AéyerAas but dxodew 
(cf. bene, male audire), ¢g. péyada, eb, wadetvy, TOAAG Kakd. 
dover, 


Note 3. Many of these verbs take other constructions, ¢. 9. 
dvaprprijoko tuvd Tivos, aiT@ Te Tapd TLVOS, ddatpotpat Te Tevos 
dyabdyv 701d cou. owWopeiv takes an accusative, AowWopeio Gat a 
dative : péuopo an accus, of thing and dative of person, tovré 
gor; also an accusative of person; also a dative alone of 


mn. Perr : 
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§89. THE EXTERNAL ACCUSATIVE. 


The Accusatives denote the direct object of a transi- 
tive Verb. 


THY payny Tors BapBapovs évixnoev. AESCHIN. 
He conquered the barbarians in batile. 


paynv internal Accus., BapBapovs external Accus, 


Note 1. The Accusative depends almost universally on a Verb. 
But there are few cases in which it depends on a noun (gene- 
rally a verbal adjective, or a noun of verbal character). 


kai oe Pigipos ovdels dGavdrwv. SOPH. Antig. 789. 
And none of the immortals is able to escape thee. 


moAepos Gropa répipos. AESCH. P. V. 904. 
TO Tay pxap odpws Zevs, AESCH. Supp. 594. 


Perhaps we may add e£apvor Ta dporoynpéve, ISAEUS v. 26 ; 
emus Th poves 7a mpootkovra, XEN, Cyr. 3. 3, 9; Dwxpdrys ra 
peréopa ppovricrys, PL. Apol. IL. ; unless we regard the accu- 
satives here as accusatives of respect. 


The construction is not unknown to Latin— 
Quid tibi hanc digito tactio est. Pxaut. Poen. v. 5. 29, 
Reditum domum in patriam. Liv. xxx. 32. 

On this construction see PEILE, Primer of Philology, ch. vii. 5. 


Note 2. An Accusative stands in apposition not to the 
object. of the verb, but to the state or act jointly denoted by 
the verb and its object. Very often this Accusative in 
Apposition has a proleptic force. See Peculiarities of Apposi- 
tion. 

aiat, kakdv tyra d7 KkAvw Tdde, 

aicyy te Téporats kal Avyéa kor tpata. AESCH. Pers. 331. 
Woe! woe! the top of sorrow hear I now, 

Shame to the Persians, and shrill lamentations. 


Other instances occur, AESCH. 4g. 225, Cho. 200, Eur. 
Bacch. 29, 250. 


Cf. Vere. Aen, xi. 381, Proinde tona eloquium, solitum tibi. 
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§ 90. VERBS WHICH TAKE AN EXTERNAL 
ACCUSATIVE. 


The following classes of Verbs should be noticed as taking 
an Accusative of the External Object. 


1. Many Verbs of Emotion : 


aidotpuar, I revere. éxrAjooopar, ) Lam alarmed 
aicytvopat, I feel awe or shame xatarAjoocopat,§ at. 

in the presence of. gpicow, I shudder at. Sopu. 
Oappo, I feel confidence in. Ant. 997. 


aicxbvopat tov ToAdvpvov Oedv. Hur. Jon, 1074. 

I am abashed in the presence of the god renowned in song. 

7d TovotTov capa ot éxOpol Oappotow, PL. Phaed. 239. 
The enemy feel confidence in such a body. 

pr Stvapey tov ’AOnvaiwy katardAaynre. THUC. vi. 76. 
Do not be dismayed at the power of the Athenians. 


2. Many Verbs of Motion compounded with Prepositions, 
such verbs taking the meaning of their kindred transitives. 


dia Baive, PETE Lp, I pursue, go in 
Sopa I a pean ve of. 

tamAEew, L Sib ACTOSS. eKpatva, L Exceed. 
meptepxouat, I go about. eLiornur, I avoid. 
mepirdéew, I coast along. imepBddrAu, I cross over surpass. 
éxdidpdoKkw, idiorapat,)I undertake (sus- 
érodSpdoxe, Trun aavay from. brodvopat, cipio). 


trogpevyw, I avoid, shirk. 

ra erirpSera ex Uiotov peridvres. XEN. Hell. ii. 1. 25. 

Going in search of provisions from Sestos. 

trepéBadov Ta dpyn. XEN. An. iv. 4. 23. 

They crossed the mountains. 

brav of dvdpes ex dou tiv yAukiay, ddjropev Tov abtovs 
éXevGépors. Px. Fep. 461. 

As soon as the men exceed the prescribed limit of age we shall, 
I preswme, set them free. 

of rpdyovor od8éva. rdrote Kivduvov eSéarncav. DEM. 20. 10. 

Our ancestors never shirked any danger. 

Cf Vere. Aen. v. 438, vim viribus exit (i.e. evitat). 
7d Tous TUpdvvors ciorvevat, DEM. 418. 13. 
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3. Many Compound Verbs, which in their composite form 

are equivalent to transitive Verbs : 

Snpaywyet tobs avépas. XEN. An. vii. 6. 4. 

He wins men by popular acts. 

wov éavrTot Tarépa ynpotpode’. Dem. 24. 203. 

He nurses his father in lis old age. 

pay TA Xelipw gidroveckqoas, THuc. v. 111. 

Not through contentiousness to choose the worse. 


Cf. SopH, Ant. 994, Schneidewin, w. note. 

So oixovoud (tov Biov), I manage, or regulate. 
cvxopavTe (tid), I calumniate, or accuse falsely. 
Aoyorord (cupdopds), I make wp tales (of troubles). 
katavavpaxa, I overpower in naval warfare. 
kataro\eno, I overpower in war. 


4. Special Verbs. 

yero, I ridicule (rid); Saxpiw, I weep for (pidovs, friends), 
Eur. Frag. 

Pbdve, I anticipate (rods pédAovras, those who are purposing). 

(AG, I emulate (rovs dyaGods, the good). 

pvAdooopas, 

edAaBotpat, 

dpivouat, I defend myself against (robs roAcuiovs). 

tyzwpodpat, I take vengeance on (rov povetoavra, the mur- 
derer). 

Bidfopar, I force, win by force (rév éordovy, the entrance, 
THUC. vil. 22). 

owe, I pass over in silence (rd. Sikora, what is right). 

AavOdvw, I elude the notice of (rdv Sidxovra., the pursuer). 

mpoOvpotpat, I promote (riv gvpBacrv, the treaty, THuc. 
v. 17). 

of "AOnvaios tods Tov LupaKkocivy imméas epoBHOncay. 

The Athenians were afraid of the Syracusan cavalry. 

adivara iv tous Aoxpovs duiverOar, Tuc. iv. 1. 

It was impossible to keep off the Locrians. 

rh puAdéarOal dns Seiv jpas; Dem. de Pace iv. 

What do I maintain we must guard against ? 

6 Kreay iéhevye tov trod... bhicraras tov wAody, 

THUC. iv. 28, 
Cleon was trying to back out of the expedition: he wndertakes 


the expedition. : 
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5 "Opveps and expressions of swearing, pd, od pd, vat 
pad, vy. 
pa ia, nay, by Zeus. 
vip or vat tov Aia, yea, by Zeus, 
ov Tov Aia, od pa Tov Ala, nay, by Zeus. 
GpwpoKxas Tods Geods, having sworn by the gods, Dum. 301. 1. 
ov po. tov Av, od (in answers), No, by Zeus, not, etc. 
od pa Tov Ai’, od pev 64, No, by Zeus, not so indeed. 


Note 1. The poets use great freedom in making Verbs 
transitive. 
Tovs yap etoeBeis Oeoi 
OvyjoKovTas ov xaipover, 
Ait a good man’s death 
The gods rejoice not. See PEILE, Primer of Philology, p. 131. 


So yéev xépa, SOPH. Ai. 44 (Jebb’s note); yopedw Bedv, I cele- 
brate the god in the dance, PIND. Isth. i. 7, SOPH. Ant. 1152; 
xopeverv ydpous, Hur. I. A. 1047. So Batverv (xpoBaiverv) 


7000. 


Note 2. An Accusative is found after a compound expres- 
sion which is equivalent to a Verb. Many accusatives in the 
poets may be thus explained. 

kal rdvvuxot 8% dudarAoov kabioracay 

vay a&vakres wavra vautixov Aedv. AESCH. Pers, 384. 

So all night long the captains of ships were keeping afloat (or 
sailing in and out) the whole naval host (Saw.—xabioracav 
=one verb). 

tiv’ del rékes oipwydy ’Ayapéuvova; SopH. Li. 

With what melting lament bemoanest thou Agamemnon ? 
(rékeus—oipwydv=one verb.) 

ei 5é ps’ G8 det Adyous 

eEfipxes (Adyous eéjpxes=mpocepdvers, Jebb). 

Sopu. £7. 556. 

If thou hadst been ever accosting me thus. 


Cf. AzscH. Ag. 788; SopH. 0.C. 583. 
See Schneidewin on SopH. Ani. 212. 
Cf. TERENCE, Hauton, Prol. 41, Mea causa causam hance 


iustam esse animum-inducite. 
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Note 3. Poetical and comic use of the Accusative with verbs 
of looking (an Internal Accusative). 


There are many Homeric phrases. 
nip 6pOadpotos SeSopxds, Od. xix. 446 (looking, i.e. flash- 
ing fire). 
So"Apyny Brérev, Sepxer Oat, drAKiyv dpav, 
"Apy SeSopxétwv, AESCH. Sept. c. Theb. 553, 


Aristophanes is very fond of this idiom. 

mpos TOV Dewy, &vOpure, vadppaxrov BrErEts. 
ARIST. Ach. 95. 
*fore heaven, fellow, thou look’st an ironclad. 


So Brérew varv (mustard), éudaxas (sour grapes). 

Cf. “to look black,” “look daggers,” and Hamiet, “I will 
speak daggers.” ‘He speaks holiday, he smells April and 
May,” Merry Wives, iii. 2. 


§ I. THE GENITIVE. 


Preliminary note on the Genitive. 


The Greek Genitive is the case of Connexion and its op 
posite, dis-Connexion or Separation. The Genitive proper 
denotes the class (yévos) to which a thing belongs. Thus 
vopiopa dpyvpiov, a coin of silver ; the coin belongs to the 
class silver. Both in etymology and signification the Genitive 
is akin to an adjective. (See Max MULLER, Lectures on the 
Science of Language, i. 105; second edition.) The Ablative, 
on the other hand, denotes that from which a thing is re- 
moved. The signification of the lost Ablative has passed 
into the Genitive. But in the Greek Genitive we can never, 
perhaps, be sure where we have a strictly Ablative meaning, 
for as the Genitive denotes Connexion, by a natural law of 
association, it also denotes the opposite, dis-Connexion, i.¢. 
Separation. Further, Connexion (or Relation) is so elastic a 
conception, that the usages of the Genitive have, by a series 
of loose analogies, been almost indefinitely extended. This 
is what we should expect when we consider the popular and 
unscientific growth of Syntax. It is not possible to tabulate 


all the usages of the Genitive, or to avoid cross-divisions, 
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The Partitive Genitive so-called is a misnomer, due to a 
confusion of thought. The Genitive denotes the whole, that 
on which it depends denotes the part. Lastly, as the Accu- 
sative essentially depends on a Verb or Verbal notion, so the 
eerete essentially depends on a Substantive or Substantival 
notion. 


§ 92. POSSESSIVE GENITIVE. 


The Genitive denotes the Possessor, that to which a 
thing belongs; with 


A. Nouns and Adjectives, oixeios, iSuos (own, peculiar, or 
belonging to); icpds, consecrated to; and their opposite, dAAé- 
pos. These also (tepds very rarely) take a Dative. . 

Nouns, etc. 


4) TOD TaTpOs oiKia OF 9 oiKia TOD TaTpOs. 

The father’s house. 

TOMS dirdyTOV TOY TOMTOD KoLv7, éoriv. ANDOK. 
The city is common to all the citizens. 


ipds yap ovTos Tay KaTa xOovds Ocav. EUR. 
Consecrated is that one to the nether gods. 


B. Verbs. 


of Hépcas thy ’Aciav éavtév rowbvras. XEN. 
The Persians are claiming Asia as their own. 


ris 60 6 xapos; ToD Gedy vopiferar; Sopu. O. C. 38. 
What spot is this? To which of the gods is it held 
sacred (considered to belong)? 


Note 1. The Neuter Article with the Genitive is freely 
used: 7a Tov Ocdv, Ta TOV “EAAjvav (ra “EAAqvexd), the affairs, 
concerns, lands, history, etc., of the Greeks ; 76 rijs éAtyapxias, 
the nature of oligarchy, or oligarchy. 


Note 2. In certain familiar phrases there is an ellipse of the 
word on which the Genitive depends: év"Acdov, in Hades ; és 


g ad ae r i h " 
Aov, to Hades ; cis, SiagkdAov, to the master’s (sc. house) 
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Note 3, The Genitive denotes the person or thing to which 
something is suitable or becoming (it is a sign of, a mark of; 
it requires, etc.). 

tovTo errs waifovros. PLAT. Apol. 14. 
This is (the conduct) of one who is jesting (this is mere banter). 
cori dpa dSixatov avdpos BAdrrew Kal dvrwvovv dvOpéruv ; 
Puat. fep. 1. 335. 
Is it the part of a just man to (will a just man) injure any 
one whomsoever ? 

moAAs dvoias kat 75 OnpacOat kevd. SOPH. El. 1054. 

+ It shows (it is) great madness even to engage in an idle quest. 


In expressions of sonship the substantive on which the 
Genitive depends may be omitted: Zwxpdérys 6 Zwdpovicxor, 
Nuxtas 6 Nuxnpdrov, Oovkvdidns 6’OAdpov, More briefly, McA- 
tiddns Kiuwvos. Poet., Ards "Apreuus, Artemis daughter of Zeus ; 
’OuAjos taxds Aias, Aias swift son of Oileus. Hom. 

Obs.—This is sometimes called the Genitive of Origin, or 
Descent, or Source. It is a genitive of the possessor, or of the 
class, for, as Max Miiller points out, it is equally correct to say 
6 vids Tod warpés, as to say 6 waTip Tov viov. 

matpos Aéyerat Kipos yevéerOar KapPBicov. 
XEN. Cyr. 1. 2.1. 
It is said that Cyrus was the son of Cambyses. 


So in poetry, diva, BAacreiv, tpadivai tevos. 


§ 93. GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR CONTENTS. 


The Genitive denotes the Material of which a thing 
consists, or the Contents of a thing. 


With Nouns, etc. :— 
voutcpa apyupiov (=vopicpa apyupodv). 
A coin of silver (Old Eng. adj. a silvern coin). 
6paou capous citou, EvAwv, Ov. XEN. Hell. iv. 4.12. 
They see piles of grain, timber, stones, 


copa SerAatas orodod. Sopu. Elect. 758. 


A body of pitiable ashes. 
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B. With Verbs :— 
ot otépavor pdd@v Foav adr’ ov xpuciov. DEM, 
The wreaths were of roses, and not of gold. 
Oewédsot Tavtoiwy NOwv vrdKevTa. THUC. 
The substructions were made of stones of all sorts, 


Free and poetical uses :— 
gov} dpOivv kwxupdérov. Sop. Antig. 1206. 
A voice of shrill laments. 
avo} potviov otaddyparos. Sopu. Antig. 1239. 
A gasp of bloody dew. 
Expressions such as ’AOnvdv wéXus, the city of Athens (con- 
trast with ‘‘urbs Roma”); Tpoins mrodéicOpov, the city of Troy, 
are poetical. 


§ 94. GENITIVE OF AMOUNT. 


Another aspect of the Genitive of Material is where it 
denotes the Amount of Space, Time, Money. 


oxTa otadiov Tetyos. THUC. 
A wail of eight stades. 
TpLoVv nuepav odos. XEN. 
A journey of ten days (a ten days’ journey). 
TplaKxovTa TadavT@V ovcia. 
A property of thirty talents. 
émiTHdera TpLav ypepav éAaBov. XEN. Cyr. v. 3. 35. 
They took provisions for three days. 
yopetv Sef ereddv érav 4 tts TpidKovra, PLAT. Legg. 721. 
A man should marry when he is thirty years old. 
wupapis AOivy 7d pev edpos évds tAEpov, 7d Se dios Sto 
tA€pwv. XEN. Anad. 3. 4. 9. 
A stone pyramid in breadth one plethron, in height two 
plethra. 
xiriav dpaxpov Sixnv pedyw. DEM. 55. 25. 
I am defendant in a suit involving a thousand drachmae.* 
1 With the Genitive of Amount may be connected the Genitive of 
Value. 
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§ 95. GENITIVE OF PLENTY OR WANT. 


With the Genitive of Material may be associated the 
Genitive after words of Plenty or Want. 


A. Adjectives and Adverbs: peords, rAijpys, eurdeus; 
mAotetos, évdens, wévys, Kevds, Epnpos, yupvds, kaGapés, &ALs. 
moTamos wAnpys txyOvav. XEN. 
A river full of fishes. 


70 THs AnOns mediov Kevov eats Sévdpwv. 
Puat. 
The plain of Lethe ts bare of trees. 
tbpavvos ToOAAGY PoBwv Kat epwTwv peorrds. 
Puat. Rep. 579. 
A despot filled with many fears and desires. 


So with a Substantive: dzopia cirov, scarcity of provisions. 


B. Verbs: miwardnps, gumiprdnut, wrypd, thHOv, yépo, 
peorG, edropd, Séopar, Sef, oravilw (Kéxpypat, Kexpnevos, Epic 
and poetical). 

Ta BiBMa *Avakarydpov yéwer ToUTwY TOY NOYov. 
Puat. 
The books of Anaxagoras teem with these statements. 


eorraviloy tTpodys Tots Toddois. THUC. 
They were in want of provisions for the majority. 


. waboot, ply dpyhs kaye peotdoa. SOPH. Ant. 28. 
Peace! ere thou fill me too with wrath. 


6 mapa Katpds ToAARS Ppovridos Kat BovAss Setrar 
The present occasion requires much thought and counsel 
od mévov KexpipeOa, EuR. Med. 334. 
We have no lack of troubles. 
Obs. Aektpa Tiprdaras Saxpipacw. AESCH. Pers, 100. 
’ Their couches are filled (watered) with tears. 


Here the dative of Instrument is used. 
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Note. The constructions of Se?, dé :-— 
od toAXod mévov pe Sei, 
I have no need of much trouble. 


rrotas pot Set ppovridos ; Sopu. Elect. 612. 
What care need I? 


moAXod Séw ewavrdv ye ddixjoev. PLAT. Apol. 17. 
Iam far from intending to wrong myself. 

Common phrases with Sef are roAdod Sei, far from it; or, 
moAAod Séw (personally used), nothing of the sort; dAtyou Sei, 
there wants little, all but ; éAéyou, (alone) almost ; édéyou Euavrod 
érehabopny, Puat, Apol. i, I wellnigh forgot myself (who I was). 
So pxpod, within a little, almost. 


6xT® dmodeovtes Tprakdowor=292, THUC. iv. 38. 
Svoiv Séovres wevtijKovTa=48, 


§ 96. THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE (SO CALLED). 


The Partitive Genitive so called (the Genitive is the 
whole, the word on which it depends is the part) is 
used :— 


A. With any part of speech denoting participation. 


mono. Tov’ AOnvaiwy. 

Many of the Athenians. 

ta Svo pépyn TIS oTpaTLAs. 

Two-thirds of the army. 

"AOnvatwv 6 Bovropevos. 

Any one of the Athenians who wishes. 

TOV TOAEMLwY Ob peV aTr@AoVTO, ot Se Epuyev. 

Of the enemy some fell, while others escaped. 
zav ToALTOY Tis, otis oTpatod. SOPH. Ai. (twice.) 
One of the citizens, no one in the host. 
dvip tGv pytopwv (ARIST. Eg. 423, dvijp = tis). 
One of the speakers ; so, Sijpov avip, a man of the people 

(XEN. Cyr, ii. 2, 22). 


i vats dpurra erAe mavrds Tod orparomedov. Lys. 


The ship was the teeta in the whole squadron. 
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B. Especially after adjectives denoting participation 
and their opposites :— péroyos, apéroxos, ioopotpos, 
a&eXnpos, d&porpos, ayevoTos. 

péroxos ap eins Tod Pdvou Spdoas rade. Fur. 
Thow wouldst this bloodshed share shouldst thou do 
this—( particeps sis caedis). 


C. With Verbs, especially with those of giving or 
taking a share. 
petéxw, peterri (jot), perarkapBdve, I have, or take, a share ; 
perarovotpat, I claim a share; peradiSwyt (reve), Kowwve (rive), 
L give a share (to a person, tivi), wpoorjKer por, I have a con 
cern in. 
avOporov Wuxn Tob Oeiou peréyet. PLAT. 
The soul of man partakes of divinity. 
ov peTadacover nuiv THs apyis AaxeSatpoveor. 
HERop. 
The Lacedaemonians will not give us a share in the 
empire. 
Ior ie a > 7 ed 
ovdep TPOTNKEL MOL THS ALTLAS TAUTNGS. ANTIPH. 
T have nothing to do with this accusation (i.e. it does 
not concern me). 


D. Also Verbs of eating, tasting, or drinking, or any 
Verb denoting participation in a thing:—mive, éoO/w, 
yevo, yevouat. 

Tivo Tod oivov, éc0iw Kpeav. 

I drink wine, I eat meat. 

THS yhs erewov. 

They ravaged (some of) the land. 
méutres Tov Avdav. 

He sends some (of the) Lydians. 


Soot epayov Tav Kynpiwy Tdvtes ddpoves éytyvovro, XEN. 


All who ate of the, Proneycombs. soon, became: mad. 
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The partitive 7. may be inserted, cf. droAatew ri twos, to 
enjoy some advantage from some source. 


Note 1. Many of these verbs are used transitively and take 
an Accusative (denoting “an object completely overpowered,” 
J. GRIMM). tivw ofvov, Aayydvw ze, I attain something, t.vds, 
a share of something ; so mheicrov pépos tivds peréxetv, to have 
the greatest part of something (where pépos is a whole). 


Noite 2. Instead of a neuter singular with a partitive Geni- 
tive the adjective of certain words (jjpicus, rodds, rieiotos, 
Aourds) often agrees in gender with the genitive : 6 jos, or 
6 ourds, TOU xpdvov; TOU ypovou 6 TAEioTOS, TOAAH THS Xadpas 


(XEN. Cyr. ili. 2. 2). Cfé. THuc. i. 2, ris ys 4 apiorn. 


Note 3. Many Adverbs of place are joined with a partitive 
Genitive: rod yijs; ubi terrarum ? tavraxod ys, ovdap08 ys" 
dvAot dAAH THs wéAews, THUC. ii. 43 ayvixa tis Tuepas; at 
what time of day? méppw Ths tpepas, Tov vuKrav, o~e THs 
apas. 


Many such phrases occur in the poets :— 


rod yveuns mor ef; SOPH. Antig. 42. 
What is thy purpose ? 


mov wor’ «f dpevav ; Sopu. Elect. 390 (see 404). 
What is thy mysterious intent ? 


rot Aéywv €XOw; Sopw. Elect. 1174. 
What words shall I utter ? 


yatas épvgas évOa, «.7.A. SOPH. Aiaz 659. 
Hiding it in the earth where, etc. 


of p’ drtpias dyes; SopH. Elect. 1035. 
To what infamy art thou leading me ? 


Note 4. The neuter of a pronoun or adjective, or adverb, 
is not unknown to Greek, but not so common as in Latin 
(paullum sapientiae, parum sapientiae, aliquid divitiarum, 
quicquid deorum, etc.), 7 oraciacpot, THUC. Iv. 130; 
dpijxavov eddatpovias, PLAT. Apol. ; arora Ths opiKxporoyias, 
PuLat. Thaeaet. 175; ért péya dvvdpews Xwpeiv, THuC. i. 118; 
em) rdetorov dvOpdmuv, THUC. i. 1; év ravrt Kaxod, PLAT. Rep. 


579; év 7G cvuhopésgi SOPH. Anh :b229. 
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Note 5. The word on which a partitive Genitive depends 
has often to be supplied :— 


ue Oés TOv rerecpevwov, PLAT. Rep. 424, 
Set me down as one of those who are convinced. 


LaAwv rv era cofiortav &kAHOyn. Isocr. Antid. 235. 
Solon was called one of the Seven Sages. 


§ 97. GENITIVE OF CONNEXION. 


The following Verbs denoting Connexion take a Geni- 
tive :— 

A. Verbs signifying to atm at, hit or attain, miss. 

aToxafopar, aim at; cpéyopat, reach out towards, strive for ; 
TVyXGvH, KUPG, édixvotpat, hit, secure, obtain, attain; dmro- 
tuyxdvo, cpaprdve, miss, lose; pevSouat, cPddrAdAopat, I am 


disappointed, balked of. (N.B. xtxdvw generally takes an 
Accusative.) 


B. Catch hold of, touch, cling to (be separated from, see 
Gen. of separation). 

AapBdvopa (and compounds with émi, dri), darropa, 
épdrropat, Ovyydve, I catch hold of, touch, grasp; exoua, I 
cling to, etc. (see examples), dvréxouat, I cling to, uphold. 

C. Make trial of, begin, have experience in. 

epi, wetpOpar, I try, attempt ; apxw, dpxopar, I begin ; éu- 
meipws éxw, Lam experienced in. 

D. Verbs of the senses : hear, smell, taste, tzwch (see B), 
enjoy. (But verbs of seeing take an Accusative.) 

dxote, I hear ; éxpodpou, listen to, attend lectures ; éo-ppatvopa, 
smell (trans.) ; éfw, smell (neut.); yedw, give a taste of ; yevopat, 


taste ; droAadw, enjoy. (The last two verbs more often meta- 
phorically than literally.) 


E. Perceive, wnderstand, remember, forget. 


aicOdvopat, I perceive ; uvOdvouar, learn by inguiry ; Evvinns, 
understand ; pypvioxepas, comember . peravOdvopar, forget. 
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F. Care for, long for, desire, neglect, despise. 


pére (p01), emipedrotpor, I care for; wed, sud, hunger, 
thirst after (literally and metaphorically) ; éo@, love, long for ; 
évtpéropas, respect ; dAvywpO, deAG, disregard, neglect ; xara- 
ppove, despise. 


A. Examples :— 


det otoxyacacbat Stavolas. IsgAEUS. 
We ought to aim at intellect. 


Tod cKoTOD duaptav Tub Traldos éruyev. ANTIPH. 
Missing the mark, he hit the child. 


eduxvettat THS apeThs. ISOCR. 
He attains unto virtue. 
mdvres Hote TOF6TAL TKOTOD 
Togever’ dvdpds Todde. Sopu. Antig. 1033. Cf. 1084. 


Ye all, as archers at a mark, 
Are shooting at this heart. 


zi por Tov Svoddpwr dice; Sopu. Elect. 141. 
Why art thou aiming at the insupportable ? 


pidns yap mpokevov kativvoav, Sopu. Hlect. 1451. 
They met with a kind hostess. 


otpards Kupyioe: vortipov cwrypias. AESCH. Pers. 793. 
The host shall meet with returning deliverance (i.e. a safe 
return). 


Obs. érurvyxdve, mpoorvyxdve, to come across, fall in with 
one, take a Dative. 


B, Examples :-— 
N.B.—rapBdvo, xpaté take an Accusative of the per- 
son or thing seized, and a Genitive of the thing seized. 
Tov WKOV TOV OTWOV KATO. 
I get hold of the wolf by the ears. 
So dryetv yeupds, to lead by the hand. 
EdaBov zis Cdvys rv “Opdvrny. XEN. An, i. 6. 10. 
They seized Oronies by WS RIGS one 
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C. Examples :— 
Kipos fpye Tod Noyou w@de. XEN. 
Cyrus began the conversation as foilows (i.e. was the 
Jirst to speak). 


Hevopdrv Tov Aovyou npyeTo woe. XEN. 
Xenophon began his speech as follows. 


NB.—dpyew doyor, to be the first to speak ; apyerOas 
Adve, to begin one’s speech. 
GTOTELPM[LEVOS Ov eypayrw THY ypadny TAvTHV. 
PLat. 
You were making trial of me when you brought this 
indictment. 


D. Examples :— 
Bpovris axovoas wndapas téppo ¢uyns. Philemon. 
When you hear thunder by no means run away. 


/ a , uA > / 
tt Snta Kraes ; Kpouptav oodpaivowa. AR. 
Why are you weeping then? I smell onions. 
So éagpaiverOar tHs Tupavvidos. AR. Lys. 619. 


ebOds 58 Seioas éumipwv éyevdunv. Sopx. Ant. 1065. 
Straightway in terror I made trial of burnt-sacrifice. 
Srot dv EhOw, NéyovTos Euod dxpodcovras ot véor, 

PLAT. Ap. xxvii. 
Wherever I go young men will listen to my words. 


Note. With dxpoGpoa. cf. the use of dirodéxouat (I accept from, 
approve): pr rabra drodéxerOe ’Ayupdrov (Ls. 13. 83), do not 
accept this statement from (a Genitive of Separation) Agyratus. 
So amrodéxerOut twvos Aéyovros. aaroAatw tuvds (I enjoy, literally 
and figuratively). 

dw, I smell of. 


abrat pev d(ovc’ duBpocias kat véxtapos. AR. Ach. 196. 
These smell of ambrosia and nectar. 

Verbs of perception also mean to hear from, as well as to hear. 
Totatra Tov mapévros ekAvov. SOPH. El. 424. 


Thus much was I hearing from one who was present. 
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See Ai. 318. So— 
eidévar cov mpétirra yp7(wo. SopH. El. 668. 
Fain would I first and foremost know from thee. 


So with a sentence :— 
tobtwy axove th héyoury. 
Hear from these men what they say. 
But more usually a preposition (apd, mpds, e£) is added, 
E. Examples :—— 
_aOpwrros bY weuynoo THS KowHs TOYNS. MENAND. 
Being a man, remember the common lot. 
Odyou éuavTod éredXabcunv. PLAT. 
I almost forgot myself (who I was). 


? 2 , / a / 
ove noOavovto TpoctovTwY TOY TroNemiov. XEN. 
They were not aware of the approach of the enemy. 


érvovto vis Tlvdov katevAnpmevns. THUC. 
They heard of the capture of Pylos, 


F. Examples :— 
TL iy THS TOV ToANOY So—ns perder ; PLAT. 
What care we for the opinion of the world ? 
TrelOw buds wNTe ToMaT@V eTripEerelaIas pyTE YpNUG- 
tov. PLAT. 
I try to persuade you to care neither for the body nor 
Sor money. 
mew xpydrov, éraivov, KEN. dyaGdv, PLAT. 
I hunger after (i.e. long for) money, praise, good things. 
So du6, Puat. Rep. 562 ¢. 
Tov Oavdrov Kai KwSvvov @dywpynoe. PLAT. 
He disregarded death and danger. 


Note 1. péXe and perapéde take a genitive of thing, and 
dative of person. 
pédret poe TovTov. 
I care for this, hoc mihi curae est. 
eTOpeAEL [L0L aati 


ent of this ; Juyius rei me poenitet. 
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Note 2. Adjectives with these significations are found with 
the Genitive :— 
Spay ravrds evayh orpatod. AESOH. Pers. 465. 
A throne in full view of all the armada. 


éryBoXos dpevov. Sopu. Antig. 492. 
Possessed of reason (compos mentis). 


Note 3. In the following examples observe the various 
meanings of éyopae :— 
tov ‘Evvéa odav éxpatnoav. 
They obtained possession of the Nine Roads. Tuuc. 
THs pev yvdpns, &’AOnvaior, det rhs adrijs éxouar. THUC. 
I hold, Athenians, to the same unchanged opinion ever. 


grovrat éxdpevot TOV dpudtov. XEN, 


They follow, coming neat to the chariots. 


6 wAnyels det THs TAHyHs exeras, Dem. Phil. 1. 10. 
The boxer who has been struck ever follows the blow. 


mévres Kou THS GuTyplas éxerOe, XEN. Anab. vi. 3. 17. 
All together provide for your safety. 


With éyouor compare the parallel meanings of «iui. ris 
airs yvdpns efvor, THUC. v. 46. tv adtdv Adywy eivat, PLAT, 
Gorg. 489 (to keep to the same tale). 


‘ 


§ 98. SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 


6 poBos THv Todepiov. 
The fear of the enemy. 

This Genitive of Connexion is naturally ambiguous. 
It may mean either (1) the fear which the enemy feels. 
Here rap qrodepiwv is Subjective, being equivalent to the 
subject of the verb, and the sentence=oi zronréputor do- 
Bodvrat (jpas): or (2) the fear (which we feel) of or for 
the enemy. Here rdv rodeuwiwv is Objective, being equi- 
valent to the object of a transitive verb, quels poBovpeba 


TOUS TOAELLOUS. om : 
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of GvOpwrot Sia 7d abrov (Subjective Gen.) déos rod Bavd- 
tov KatawetSovtat, PLAT. Phaed. 85 (=aitrot Sedires 
tov Odvarov), 

Men, by reason of their fear of death, tell lies, 

8:4. tiv tod dvéwov (Subjective) drwow tov vavayiwv (Ob- 
jective). THuc. vii. 34. 

In consequence of the wind driving the wrecks into the open sea. 

The Objective Genitive represents usually an object in the 
Accusative or Genitive after a verb, more rarely a Dative. 


Ace, &a Taveaviov picos, Tuuc. i. 96. 2é00s tod dao- 
Oavévros. 


Gen, érvOvpia xpnpdrov, éripedrcta TOV tpaypdrov. 
Dat. éupov} rot caxov, PLAT. Gorg. 479. Ch éupever 79 kaxy, 
marpos Tyuwpds Kauoy tadaivns, SOPH. Elect. 811. 


The following may be regarded as free uses of the Objective 
Genitive :—Avpun Biov, SopH. Elect. 1195, outrage on life ; dvo- 
pevov Ojpa, SoPH. Ai. 564, hunting the foe. So meipa éxOpav, 
Sopu. Ai. 2, an attempt on, or against, one’s enemies ; 75 rav Me- 
yopewv Yipurpo, THuc. i. 140, decree against the Megarians 
(where the preposition wep would have been more usual.) 


§ 99. GENITIVE OF TIME AND PLACE. 


The Genitive denotes the time within which anything 
takes place. The Genitive is the whole, the time is 
either indefinite, or recurring. vueros, by night; ris 
hpepas, by day ; Tod avrod Oépous, during the same sum- 
mer; tov rovrod, for the future; éxdotov érovs, each 
year ; tpis Tod eviavTod, thrice im the year. 

N.B.—With the Article the Genitive is distributive. 

Dexparns To avro iparvov -yupierro Ogpous Te Kat 
xerpovos. XEN. 

Socrates wore the same mantle summer and winter. 

Spaypny eddpBave THs nmepas (or THs iHuepas 
éxaoTns)- 


He used to receive a, drophma.a day (each day). 
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Note 1. rijs adris jpépas or 7H adty ypépe (often with small 
difference, MADVIG); Tot airot Oépous and év 7G atrg@ Oépe 
(THU. iv. 133); tot Aourod or 76 Aourdv, for the future. 

So dAAys Hpépas, SOPH. El. 690, on another day: od paxpod 
xpdvov, SopH. El. 478, within no long while: tot Aourod xpdvov, 
Sopu. El. 817, for the future: dxpas vuxrés, SOPH. Ai. 285, at 
dead midnight: ris mwdpowlev edppdvys, AuSCH. Pers. 182, 
during the past night. 


Note 2. The Genitive also denotes the space within which 
anything takes place (a very rare and poetical, chiefly an 
Epic, usage). 

Hpepevovras Eévovs 
paxpas keXebOov, AESCH. Ch. 705. 

Guests who have been spending the da 
On a long journey. ; 


Cf. the Homeric ze8/o1o ievas, tpyooesy, ete. 


Note 3. The ordinary prose Genitive of place is either the 
possessive, or the (so-called) partitive Genitive. Observe that 
it takes the Article :— 

éotpdtevoay rhs "Apxadtag és Ilappactovs. THUC. v. 33. 
They marched against the Parrhasians in Arcadia. 


Note 4. To the genitive of place, however, belong certain 
prose usages. 
éreTaxvvov THS 6600 Tos oYoAaiTEepov mpoatdvTas. 
THuc. iv. 47. 
They were hastening on the way those who were advancing 
slowly. 
éropeboyTo Tov mpdow. XEN. An. v. 4. 30. 
They were marching onwards, forwar ds. 
Cf. wpoxérrey ris dpxns, THUC. iv. 60. tmrdyewv rHs 5800, 
etc. mpodapBavev ths dvyns, THUC. iv. 33. 


§ 100. GENITIVE OF VALUE. 


The Genitive of Value goes with Verbs of Estimating, 
Buying, and Selling. cf, Genitive of Amount). 
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Value or Estimate: d£6, judge worthy; téoow, rate or 
value; Tid, value, assess (TynGya). 

Buy : mpiapas, I buy; dvotpor, I buy. 

Sell: rwAd, I offer for sale; drodisopat, I sell, 


Sofa ypnudtwv ove @vnty. ISAEUS. 
Reputation is not to be purchased with money. 
ove av ameSdunv moAdov Tas edmisas. PLAT. 
I would not have sold my hopes for much. 


a e Pe / 
TULaTaL ot 0 avnp Oavatov. PLAT. 
My accuser proposes death as my penalty. 


xproe xadkeiwy SiapeiBerPar voeis, Pr, Symp. 218 c, 
You are intending to eachange golden for copper. 


Note. Verbs of buying more rarely, and only in poetry, 
take a dative of the price paid. See Eur. Hel. 885, Med. 233. 


Free use of the Genitive of Value. 


tls peraBddorr’ 8 ovyav Adywv. Sopu. El. 1262. 
(Cf. Azscu. P. V. 987.) 
Who would change thus silence for words ? 


dvtictabpov Tod Onpds Kopyv. Sopu. El. 571. 
A daughter weighed in the balance against a wild beast. 


kaitot TaXdvrov TabT éuabev ‘YrépBodos, ARIST. Nud. 876. 
And yet Hyperbolus was taught this for a talent. 


gort por Ovydrnp yépou dpaia. XEN, Cyr. iv. 6. 9. 
I have a daughter ripe for marriage. 


Under the Genitive of Value may come the Adjectives with 
their Adverbs :—d£uos, dvdgvos. 


§ 101. CAUSAL GENITIVE. 


The Causal Genitive (so called) goes with verbs (and 
other words) denoting emotion. It is probably a Geni- 
tive of Connexion or Relation, meaning with regard to, 


in connexion with, 
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Oavpdtw, I wonder at or admire; eidatpovitw, I congratu- 
late ; oixreipw, I pity; opyifopo, I am angry; p0ove, I envy 
or grudge ; (dG, I envy (in good sense) or praise; paxapica, 
I felicitate , &yopor, I wonder at, admire. 


&nd@ o€ TOD vod, THs Se SevAias otuyo. SOPH. 
I praise thee for thy wit, but for thy cowardice I loathe 
thee. 


evdaipovite o¢ Tod TpdTov. PLAT. 
T congratulate you on your disposition. 


hed, THS dvolas ds o éroukteipw rddAat. SopH. El. 920. 
Fie! how I have been pitying thee this long while for thy 
folly. 
(ris dvotas may go with ded.) 


Opdoovs Tous’ obk dAvges. SOPH. Hl. 627. 
For this daring thou shalt not escape. 


ciep Te KAdeus TOV ’Opecreiwy kaxadv. SopH. Hi. 1117. 
Lf thou hast a tear for the woes of Orestes. 


Note 1. A similar Genitive is used in exclamations :— 


ged tov avdpds, woe for, or, fie on the man! & Zed Bactrcd 
THs AerréryTos TOV dpevav, AR. Nub. 153, Royal Zeus! what 
subtlety of wit! oipor THs TUyNS, & paxdpLov THs Picews, etc., 
oxetiia ToAuyns, Eur. Al. 741. & rdéAaw' éyw oéOev, SOPH. 
El. 1210, ah, woe is me on thy account. dor yédwros, SOPH. 


Ai. 367, ah me for the mockery. Curtius compares O des Leides. 


Note 2. Tod, with the Infinitive, denoting the Aim or Purpose 
of an action (Final), seems to be a Causal Genitive. 


Mivos 76 Ayorixdy éx tHS Oardooyns Tod Tas mporddovs 
paddov ievar airG. THUC. i. 4. 

Minos used to sweep piracy from the sea for the sake of his 
revenues coming in to him. 


Cf. XEN. Cyr. i. 6. 40; SopH. Phil. 197. This construction 
occurs frequently in late Greek (LXX. and N. 7.) 
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§ 102. GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS.* 


The Genitive is used with Verbs (and words) meaning: 


A. To accuse: airidpor, diwKw, Katyyopd, pedyw (I am pro- 
secuted); 6 hetywv, the defendant; 6 SudKwv, the 
‘prosecutor. 


So also mpoxadobpac, éréferus, 
B. Zo acquit: adinus, I acquit ; éropetyw, I am acquitted. 


C. To condemn: aipd, I convict; xaraxpivw, Katayryvicke, 
karayypifouas (by vote), I condemn ; &docxopas, I 
am convicted ; dpAtocxavw, I am cast in or lose 
my suit, 

SiodKxw pep KaTnyopias, govov de pevryo. Lys. 
I am prosecuting for libel, but am prosecuted for 
murder. 


TavTes KromHs 7) Sapwv éddAwaav (or @pdor). 
All were convicted of theft or bribery. 


So ddavar Aurotakiov, yevdopaptupav, to be convicted 
of desertion, perjury, passim. 


ovyywyvocke Twi Ths émOuuias. PLAT. 
I pardon any one his desire. 


ypabecOai tia Tapavopwr. 
To indict a person for proposing unconstitutiona: 
measures. 
In the passive :— 
7é pov Wevdq Karynyopynpeva, PL. Apol. it. 
The false accusations which have been brought against me. 


Note. The case in which the person or thing is put varies 
greatly. The charge is generally in the Genitive, the accused 





1 According to Curtius, 4 Genitive of Cause: perhaps a Genitive of 
Connexion. 
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in the Accusative: eg. Sidxw riva ddvov, But with some 
verbs it is the reverse: KartnyopO Ti Tivos, KaTayiyvdoKe 
(kataxpivw) pévov cov. Other verbs take a dative of the per- 
son, émokymropai cot pdvov, éykadG ovov cor, The suit or 
sentence is in the Accusative. ¢etyw dixyy, Sixdlw pyguopa, 
"Evoyos tod pévov trois émiriptows, liable to the penalties for 
murder, 


§ 103. GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The Genitive of a noun with a participle, not con- 
nected with the main construction of the sentence, denotes 
time, cause, condition, etc. 

Ocod SiSdvros ovdev lover Oovos, 

Kat pr SiSdvtos ovdev ioxyver Tovos. MENANDER. 
If God should grant, ill-will availeth naught ; 
Nor, tf he grant not, toil avacleth aught. 


dvTos Yevdous gor aratyn. PLAT. 
Where is falsehood there is deceit. 


The participle alone is sometimes found :— 
crov, épwriravros (sc. abrob) br Mdxpwvés cow. 
; XEN. An, iv. 8. 5. 
They said, on his asking them, that they were Macrones. 


So e€ayyeAGévros, on its being announced ; tovros, while it 
was raining ; cvoKxord(ovros, when it was growing dark; tehov- 
pévov elroy’ av, SOPH. El. 1334, when the end is come I will 
tell thee. See Participle (Genitive Absolute).! 





’ It is difficult to decide whether this usage belongs to the Genitive 
or comes from the lost Ablative. A comparison with Latin seems to 
favour the latter view. On the other hand, German uses the genitive 
Absolute (see Curtius, Hlucidations 197, note), In old English the 
Dative was thus used, Each language seems to have proceeded inde- 
pendently in its own way. 
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§ 104. GENITIVE WITH COMPARATIVES. 


The Genitive is joined to Comparatives. 
Eg. weiLav rod aderdod, i.e. weifov 7) 6 aderdds. 
tovnpla Oartov Oavarov Oct. PLAT. 
Wickedness runs more swiftly than death ( flees faster 
than fate). 
Note 1. The Greek Comparative, like the Latin, often 
is rendered into English, “too great,” “too good,” ete. 
Kpetrrov Hv Adyou 7d KdAXOS THs yuvatkés. 
XEN. Mem. iii. 11. 1. 


The beauty of the woman was too great for description (lit. 
greater than words). 


Note 2. Adjectives in -aAdovos, -ords take the same con- 
struction as Comparatives. 
éx hedwrias KateOero picos SurAdovov THs ovcias. 
In consequence of stinginess he incurred a hatred double (that 
of) his property. 
moAAocTov pépos Hv Ta XpHpara Gv ipets mpooedoKare. 
Lys. 19. 39. 
His property was a very little part of what you were expecting. 


dedrepos, second (oddevds) to none; torepos, later than ; érepos, 
other than ; Siddopos, different from or excelling, similarly take a 
Genitive ; so torepatos, tpotepatos. 


§ 105. ZHE GENITIVE WITH VERBS CON- 
TAINING A COMPARATIVE NOTION} 


The Genitive is used with many Verbs which imply 
better than, worse than; greater than, less than. 

Such verbs are:—xpara (I prevail over), repuyiyvopat, 
TEPLEL fabs umepexw (am superior to), Siadepw, Suapepovtws 
eyo (excel, differ from), vxdpar, nT Topas (am conquered 
by, inferior to). 





1 The Genitive used with Comparatives may be an Ablative use (cf. 


Latin), or it may aonolg & peneral pfisresene” “greater in regard to.” 
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Verbs of ruling :—1jyodpa (also with dative), dpyw, 
Tupavvevo, TUPAVV@, OTPATHYO. 

Many others :— qreovexTa, pevoverT@, VaTEp@, VaTEp- 
Ps ?. rn 2. a it 
ilw, EMATTO, EAATTOVPAL, NELTTOMAL 

Many take a dative (rw) in respect of which the 
superiority or inferiority is shown. 


N.B.—Siadépopat, I quarrel with, takes a dative. 


pas Tov Oeav Bacrrcves. PLAT. 
Love is king of the gods. 
tovTo Suadépw Tov ToAA@Y. PLAT. 


In this respect I differ from (or excel) the rest of 
mankind, 


yuvatKos ovdapas joontéea. SOPH. 
We must in nowise yield unto a woman. 


yrwcons patoTa TavTayod Teip@Kpatety. MENAND. 
Strive ever chiefest to control thy tongue. 
dpxovrt mpoonKet Kaptepia TOV iSwaTa@v TepLtetvas. 
XEN. 
A commander should in endurance surpass private 
men. 


§ 106. GENITIVE OF SEPARATION} 


A Genitive denoting that from which anything is 
separated is used with many verbs expressing removal, 
distance, separation, loosing, delivering, and the like. 





+ The Genitive here is the representative of the Ablative. It is im- 
possible to pee the eae of the Genitive under two distinct headings 
{ty Genitive or Connexion, (2) Ablative or Separation. Many Ablative 
or Separative uses have already been noticed (e.g. Partitive duéroxos, 
Connexion duaprdyw). Any attempt at too rigid symmetry would 
violently put asunder usages which are closely connected. See Intro- 


ductory Note. 
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Such verbs are—sdiéxw, I am distant; xwpitw, I separate ; 
(xepifopar), eipyw, I exclude » dxéxw (exw), I withhold ; orepi- 
TKopee, Tam deprived of ; eAcvbepa, I set free; WAG, I strip ; 
adiornut (with its intransitive tenses), I cause to revolt ; ravu, 
I make to cease (from) ; ratoua, AYXyw, I cease; draddrAdoow, I 
deliver from ; draddrdooopar, I escape; eixw, rapaxwpd, I yield ; 
etSouas, I spare. 

2 VATS ov TOAD Sveyer THS nmeipov. THUC. 
The island is not far distant from the mainland. 


“EdAnvixod moremov éaxyov ot ’AOnvaior. 
The Athenians desisted from the Greek war. 


Cnteire avtov vuvi amaddaynvat. PLAT. 
You are seeking now to be set free from them. 
pera Tatra EvveBn Oacious trav "AOnvaiwy droorhvat. 
Tuc. 1. 100. 


After this it happened that the Thasians revolted from the 
Athenians, 


Onoeds tas "AOhvas Servod rporrdypatos HrAdHepucer. 
Isax. 10, 28. 
Thescus delivered Athens from a terrible tax. 


etrov TO Tavoavia tod KypuKos ph Actrer ban, 
Tuue. i. 131. 
They told Pausanias not to leave the herald (seeSoru. Ei. 479). 


Similarly with nouns, ravorip tavde (rover), SOPH. El. 384; 
Auripia povov, El. 447. 


Many Adjectives may be brought under this head, as 
yuuves, rides, Kabapds, dphavos, édcdOepos: and all 
words compounded with a privative, auvjpwv, apyedys, 
&moupos, ayevotos. Most of these have already been 
brought under other rules. 


H erOupia apvipev trav Kwodvev. ANTIPH. 
Desire is forgetful of dangers. 


evyns Sixatas ovK avjKoos Geos. MENAND. 
God 1s not decyl unto A hicous prayer, 
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§ 107. Genitive with Compound Verbs.! 


The Genitive is used with many Verbs compounded with 
Prepositions, especially dzd, é&, xpd, brép, xara. Sometimes 
the Preposition seems to demand the Genitive, sometimes the 
signification of the Compound Verb. 

Such verbs are drotpéra, éxBaiva, eEiornpt, TpdKerpat, Tpo- 
tiOévas, mpotipo, brepopo (also with Accus.), irepadya, xara- 
yerO, Katappova, kataytyvacxw, and many others. 

mpoorhvat TOYS, SOPH. At. 803; drepioracas (ds, in whose 
defence), Sopu. El. 188. 


§ 108. A Double Genitive. 


Sometimes there are two Genitives in the same sentence. 
In such cases the first generally refers to the agent, the 
second to the object of his action. 

Tas TOV oikelwy TpoTHAaKioes TOD yhpws. PLAT. Rep. 329. 
The insults by relations on old age. 
Sua 70 atrayv Séos Tot Oavdrov. PLAT. Phaed. 85 A. 
In consequence of their fear of death. 
atrav Subjective, Gavdrov Objective. 


76 KAewov “EXXdEos 
mpoarxnp’ dyavos. Sopu. Hl. 682. 
The glorious pageant of Greece, consisting in a contest. 
Here the Genitives are freer ; ‘EAAd8os is possessive, d-ydvos 
epexegetical. 


§ 109. The Epexegetical Genitive. 


What is called the Epexegetical (i.c. explanatory) Genitive 
is a free application of the Genitive of Material. 


Gpabila atrn 4 érovetStrros 4 ToD oleo Oar eidévar & odk Ode. 
Puat. Apol. xvii. 
This culpable ignorance of (which consists in) thinking on 
knows what one does not know. 





1 Some freer and miscellaneous uses of the Genitive are added. They 
have been brought together at the end of this Section in order not to 


lengthen previous headings with notes on less common constructions. 
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6 88 éyKxépadds éoriv, 6 Tas aicOijoes Tapexov TOD dKoveu 
kat opay Kat dogpatverOar, PL. Phaed. xlv. 

It is the brain which furnishes the sensations of hearing, and 
sight, and smell. 


§II0. Genitive of the Agent (so-called). 


In Poetry passive Verbs and passive Verbals sometimes 
take a Genitive which practically is like an Agent, and which 
in Prose would be expressed by a Preposition with td, or 
some such construction. It is not possible to refer these 
constructions to one explanation. Many look like a Genitive 
of the source whence, like the old English “of” (i.¢. off) with 
the Agent (dé, ab). In some cases it is possible that the 
governing word is used like a Substantive on which the 
Genitive depends. 

dravta yap cot Tépd vovleTy}paTa, 
ketvys Sidaxrdé. Sopu. Hi. 344. 
For all these thy admonishings of me are taught by her (come 
From her). 
So wAnyels Ovyarpds THs ews. Eur. Or. 497 (cf. Electr. 123). 
Smmiten by my daughter. 
otTws dripds eips TOD TEOVNKOTOS ; 
dtusos ovdevis od. SopuH. Hl. 1214. 
=Adripdopat mpos TOU TeOvnKOTOS. 

The connexion of a&riyos with words of value may influence 
the construction. 

And am I thus dishonowred of the dead (i.e. by the dead) ? 
Thou art by none dishonoured. 
O. T. 1437 rposiyopos, and cf. Ai. 807, puts yrarnpévy. 


§ III. Free use of the Genitive of Connexion. 
4 Képxvupa ris IraAias kai Zuxedias kadOs mapdrdov Ketras, 
THUC. i. 36. 
Corcyra is well situated for a coasting voyage to Italy and 
Sicily. 
mapdrdov is a Genitive of Connexion, “IraXias a sort of 
Objective Genitive. 
ci 88 irr oles 7} Tay GAAwY (dwv ; PL. Rep. 459 (cf. 470). 
What do you thine bout, horses on. other animals 2 


fei ICFOSO: 
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In Plato a Genitive thus introducing a Subject is often 
thus introduced at the beginning of a sentence; see Riddell, 
Digest, p. 126. 

tuprbov Tod pédrovtos dvOpwros. PLAT. Sol. 12. 

Man is blind concerning the future. 

Os ef tis adrav éXriow Kevais mépos 

éEjper’ dvbpos rovde «.7.A. SopH. Hi. 1460. 

That if any of them hitherto were buoyed up with hopes con- 
cerning (centred in) this man, ete. 

Tod Kagvyvytou ti dys; SopH. El. 317. 

What say’st thou of (about) thy brother ? 


Ci. Antig. 11; ptOos dirwv, news of friends ; cf. Antig. 633, 
1182, O. C. 317. 
4 8 peyton’ Brace voumua, TaVSe hepopévav 
épiora, Sopu. Li. 1095. 
But as to the mightiest of ordinances that exist, in respect of 
these, prospering right nobly. 
THS PYTPOS HKw TIS uns podowy ev ois viv eat, 
Sopu. Zr. 1122. 
I am here to tell thee of my mother, what her present plight. 
ovdapas euavris oto’ adeiuavros pido. AESCH. Pers. 164. 
Being by no means without fear for (concerning) myself, my 
friends. 


The a privative in dde{uavros does not here take a genitive 
of want or separation (like wérAwv dmoupos, without a share of 
robes). But by a loose analogy common in all language, it 
may help to account for the use of thé genitive. 


§ 112. The Genitive with Adjectives and Adverbs. 


Partitive, PETOXOS, Gpéroxos: iodporpos, auorpos, &kAnpos, 
: 
dyevoros. 
: ? 
Perception, (dxobw): KariKoos, brjKoos, érijKoos, cvviKoos, 


dvjKoos: trjKoov Sel efva TOV yovewy, 
; Prat. Rep. 463. 
These are also found with the Dative. 


TH Tod KaTHKooL éyévovto, PLAT. Rep. 499. 


They became obedient to the state. 
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Caring for, 2 Ade. Gablns , 2 , 2 , 

neglecting eripeAjs, aperns: py} Pov, dpvypov, emtAgo pov, 

. eneinberin prropabys, fond of learning ; oyipabys, late in 

forgetting A learning (serus studiorum). 

? "9 ‘ 

Experienced in, Zumetpos, daretpos : erurrijpwv, tpi Bwv (versed in). 

Aiming at, ducépws (perdite amans), love-sick for ; ér#BoAos 
(compos), possessed of, or having succeeded in 
gaining. 

Plenty, peatés, tAEds, tAHpNS: TAovoLos, darAnoTOS. 

Want, wévys, kevds, évdeds, exiSens, éAAurys, yupvds, 
Ads, xaBapés. 

Separation, Epnuos, dppavés, édetiOepos, dyvds (pure from), 
perdwdds (sparing of). 

Value, tijos, a&£tos, avyrés (purchaseable): dpatos, 
ripe for (XEN. Cyr. iv. 6. 9). 

Comparative eyKparis, dKpatis, axpdtwp: Kuptos, adroxparup, 

notion :— dAXos, ddAotos, repos, Sudopos, Stadepdsvrus. 


Better, stronger \ pécos (¢.g. évds Kai wAnOous 7d ddiyov pécoy, 
than, and the Puat. Politicus, 303, A), évavrios tivds, the 

reverse, reverse of a thing ; évavrios tiv, opposed to a 
Different from, thing. 


Conneaion  — brebOuvos (responsible for a thing, but tredOvvés 
generally, some reve, responsible to a person) ; uroreAys (Popov, 
objective, liable to pay a tribute); émixoupos, assisting 
or serviceable against (eg. woxovs, cold) ; 
tuprss (Tob pédAovros, blind with regard to the 
future); cvyyvopov (apaprypdrev, forgiving 
of wrongs); KaKotpyos (éavrov), inflicting 
wrongs on; ptd<dSupos (fond of giving). 
Ending in -xés, Tpaxtixds, mapackevacticds, dibarkadiKds, ropic- 
ziKds, KwAuTUKOS (THs aperijs). 
All words com- daa6rjs, dSwpos, dvijKoos, abéaTos, aytpvaros, 
pounded with doxevos (unfurnished) ; dreds (immunis) ; 
a private. dripos, etc. ete. 


Others have been given under previous Rules. 
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§ 113. Free use of the Genitive with Substantives. 


A few instances are given to show how the Genitive lends 
itself to the loosest connexion. Some may be regarded as 
free Objective Genitives, some as Genitives of Separation, 
others can only be regarded as Genitives of Connexion. 


mposBoAy Lixedias, THUC. iv. 1, means of approaching Sicily, 
road to Sicily ; Sika. ToAAGY Taddvrwv, a lawsuit involving many 
talents (cf. Genitive of amount) ; xpdros tOv Spwyévwv, SOPH. 
El. 85, victory im our enterprise ; watpds Aovrpa, SOPH. El. 84, 
libations in memory of a father ; apnéis npdrwv, Sopu. Ei. 875, 
help in or against troubles (cf. érixovpos) ; watpos tywwpds, SOPH. 
El. 811, an avenger whom a father has (Subjective), an avenger 
of a father (Objective) ; af trav Kaxdv cvvoveias, intercourse with 
bad men (freely Objective); Big woAurav, in spite of citizens 
(freely Objective) ; daréctacis tév ’"AOnvaiwv, revolt from the 
Athenians (separation) ; Atos Oavdrov, deliverance from death 
(separation); 90ds pvdwv, SopH. El. 372, schooled to words, 
accustomed to (cf. ériotipwv, etc.); Aovyla éxOpav, rest from 
enemies (freely Separative) ; ddopyi) Eoywv, XEN. Mem. ii. 7. 11, 
means of setting about, or stimulus to, deeds. 


THE DATIVE CASE. 


Preliminary Note on the Dative. 


§ I14. The Dative denotes generally the person or thing 
more remotely connected with the action than is the Accusa- 
tive. It thus denotes that to which the direct object is made 
over or transferred (Dative of the Remoter Object) after verbs 
and adjectives which seem necessarily to require such a case 
in order to complete the information they have to give (49. 
Sidope prcOdsv—7o otputidty. By a natural extension the 
Dative also denotes the person or thing, affected beneficially 
or injuriously, interested in the action (Dative of Interest), 
and can be added at pleasure to any verb whose meaning does 
not necessarily demand it (@g. of kacpot rpocivrar TH TéXe, OUT 
opportunities have been let slip, to the injury of the state). The 
Dative of Interest includes the Dative of the Possessor, and 
the Ethic Dative. Next to the Dative of Interest, as akin to 


it in sense, although probably the use of the case has beep 
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transferred from the old Instrumental, may be placed the 
Dative expressing Contact with or Community, one of the most 
important and extensive rules belonging to the case. Further, 
the Dative has inherited the meanings of two lost cases, first 
the Instrumental, including not only the Instrument and 
Means, but also the Agent, Cause, Measure of Difference, and 
the accompanying Circumstances ; secondly, the Locative in its 
double reference to Place and Time. The Dative of Place, 
however, is used as a rule only in Poetry ; in Prose, to express 
motion to, not the Dative, but a preposition with the Accusa- 
tive, is required. 


§ 115. 7HE DATIVE OF THE INDIRECT OBJECT 
TO WHOM ANYTHING IS SAID, DONE, 
OR GIVEN. 


7 papia Sidwow avOpwrots Kaxd. MENANDER. 
Folly bringeth troubles on men. 


n Yyeyevnuevn payn TO Racthe ayyedrerat. XEN. 

The battle which had taken place is reported to the 
king. 

Sidwor picbov TO oTpatedpati. XEN. 

He gives pay to the army. 


With a substantive— 
pry eapdpryre rept tiv rod Ocod Sdow tyiv, PL. Apol. xviii. 
Lest you commit some great error im regard to the gift of the 
god to you. 


§ 116. Miscellaneous examples showing certain verbs 
which in Greek take a Dative of the Remoter Object. 
dduyapxia. TOY KivSdivev Tois ToAXOIS peTadiowor, 
Tuue. vi. 39. 
Oligarchy gives a share of its dangers to the many. 
Stavéuw xXpypara tots wodérass. 
I distribute money among the citizens. 
SiadAdooes TepSicxav trois’ AOnvaios, Ci. THUC. li. 95. 


He reconciles Per dh cas apithy (to) the. Athenians. 
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Aayxdveo Sixny (éyxAnpa) AnpnorGéver. 
L bring a lawsuit (accusation) against Demosthenes. 
Demostheni litem intendo. 


Axépovre vusdetow. Sopu. Ai. 816. 
I shall marry Acheron. (Cf. nubo in Latin.) 


od 8 ek’ dvdyxy Kat Ocoior pa paxov. Eure. Tel. Frag. 
Yield thou to necessity, and war not with the gods. 
Cf. SopH. Ani. 718. 


eikety Tevt THs 6600. HEROD. ii. 80. : 
To get out of the way for anybody (or to yield the way 
to anybody). 


§ 117. THE DATIVE OF INTEREST, INCLUDING 
THE DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR, 
ETHIC DATIVE, ete. 


The Dative of Interest denotes the person or thing 
interested in the action (Dativus commodi et incom- 
modi). 

mas avnp avT@ Trovel. SOPH. 
Every man labours for himself. 
pce cogiotny Saotts ovy avT@ copes. MENANDER. 
T hate a wise man who is not wise for himself. 
Katpol mpocivrat 7H woAe, Dem. 19. 8. 
Opportunities have been sacrificed, to the injury of the state. 


Good instances occur in Sopx. Elect. 66 (éyOpois), 496 (sjyiv), 
979 (éxOpois), Antig. 618 (<idd7.), Dem. 18. 205 (76 rarpi). 


“§ 118. = Free Use of the Dative of Interest. 


kaitot © éyo "rinnoa Trois ppovotcwy eb. 
Sopu. Ant. 904 (cf. 25). 
And yet I did honour thee in the judgment of the right-minded. 


oxéov Te pdpy pwptav dprAuKdvo. Sopy. Ant. 470. 


‘Belike I incur the charge of foul in, the eyes of a fool. 
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opov pev évtoAy Ads 
€xet TéAos 67, AESCH. P. V. 12, 
For you (i.e. so far as you are concerned) the hest of Zeus 
hath ending here. 
ovdey cis Kat TeOvyY’ Buty raéAas, SopH. Phil. 1030. 
Naught am I, dead to you long since. 
(Le. you thought me dead.) 
trodapBaverv Se? TG ToLovTw Ste evHOns éort, PLAT. 
We must assume in the case of such a person that he is simple. 
Aayxdver Tod KAnpov TH yuvatki, IsaEus, 3. 32. 
He claims the inheritance in behalf of the woman. 
The usual construction would be trép ris yuvatkds. 
orepavotobat To Oe@. XEN. Ages. ii. 15. 
To be crowned in honour of the god. 


So xeiperOai cot, to be shorn in honow of thee, EuRIP. 
Hip. 1425. 


Note. Several idioms with participles should be noticed: 
70 wAHOe Tov TIdaratdv od Bovdropévy Fv tOv’AOnvaiwv 


dpicrac Oa, THUC. ii. 3. 
The Plataean democracy did not wish to revolt from the 
Athenians. 


Cf Tac. Agr. 18, quibus volentibus bellum erat. 
Hpkpae pddiora Hoav tH Morvagjvy éaduxvig dre, K.7.A. 
THUC. iii. 29. 
Seven days had passed since the capture of Mitylene when, etc. 
See Temporal Sentences, § 211. 
76 pav Ewer drropevy cGpa obk Gyav Oeppov jr. 
THUuC. ii. 49. 
To the outward touch the body was not very hot. 
*Eridapvds ore TAs ev Sekug éowhéovrte tov Ioviov KdAmov. 
THUuce. i. 24. 
Epidamnus is a town on your right as you enter the Ionic Gulf. 


So cuveddvre (cvvrepvdvtr) etreiv, or simply ovvedAdves, to 
speak shortly, concisely, in brief, im short 
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§ 119. THE DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR. 
Especially with eiud, yiyvouas, vrapyo. 
Ves ovK eioly Npiv. 
We have no ships. 
Grows jev Xpnwata €oTt TOAAG, Huiy Se Evppayor 
ayaOot. THUC. 
Some have plenty of money, but we have good allies. 
ovdey épol kat Pirirmy. 
Philip and I have nothing to do with each other. 
Ti épol Kat cot ; 


What have I to do with thee? What have we in common ? 


§ 120. THE ETHIC DATIVE, DENOTING THE 
PERSON WHOSE FEELINGS SYMPATHISE 
WITH THE ACTION. 
@ téxvov, % BéBnxev jyiv 6 Eévos; SOPH. 
My child, say (tell me), is the stranger departed ? 
peuvyno Ge por ut) OopyBetv., PLat. Apol. xv. 
Remember, I pray you, not to interrupt. 
TOs Hiv Exes ; 
How are you? 
eyo owwrd rode; AR. Bair. 456. 
What, I hold my tongue at this fellow’s bidding ? 
So, elliptically— 
ph poe pupiovs Eévous. DEM. iv. 19. 
Talk not to me of ten thousand mercenaries. 


Sometimes a mere interjection expresses the Ethic dative, 
eg. Sopu. Elect. 272, yytv, fie owt! 


THE DATIVE OF COMMUNITY OR CONTACT 
WITH. 


§ I21. The Dative of Community or Contact with is 
words (Verbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs) which denote 
likeness or unlikeness ; agreement or disagreement ; meeting, 


encountering, following. 
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A. With Verbs. 


Kakots 6pirav KavTos éxBijon KaKds. MENAND. 
If thow associate with the bad, thyself too wilt turn 
out bad. 


Océ pdyeoOan Seuvdv éore nat Toyxn. MENAND. 
’Tis terrible to fight with God and Fortune. 
ovk Epy TA Epya Tots Adyous Gpodroyeiv. TuHuc. v. 55. 
He said that their deeds did not correspond with their words, 
ovk aicypév éori Tols rovypots Suadéper Pau, 
XEN. Mem. ii. 9. 8. 
It is not wrong to quarrel with (differ from) bad men. 


Contrast the use of Siafépw with a Genitive. 
érvxov mporeh Ov KadAig. Puat. Ap. iv. (cf. xviii, év- 
TVyXavw). 
I chanced to meet Callias. 
So mpooruyydve, évtvyxdve, daravT, mporxpotu, Tit. 
TO AAKiBiddy Teves és Adyous HAGov. THUC. viii. 48. 
Certain persons had a conference with Alcibiades. 
So Scaréyopat reve, 
BovréoOw ededmis dpdoe Xupnoae Tois evayrios, 


Tuvc. iv. 10. 
Let him with good heart resolve to close with the foe. 


Cf. padxopar, ToAcuG Tu, 
xpr ewer Oar 7 vou. THUC. ii. 35. 
One must follow the custom. 


B. With Adjectives. 
6 ayabos To ayale@ pidos. PLar. 
The good man is dear to the good man. 
Tots Tupavvors aei Svapopol eopev. THUC. 
We are ever hostile to tyrants. 
dvOpwrois BraBepov piv weidos, xpnoyuos 8 del 
annoea. 
To men Falsehood, 38 ingyrious, truth is ever useful, 
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Note 1. Constructions of 6 airds, idem :— 
a, Tobro Tabrév (=76 adrd) érrey éxeivyr, 
This is the same as that. 
Hoc idem est quod illud. 
7a aita ppovo Anpoobéve (really = ois povet A.) 
Dem. 18. 30. 
I hold the same opinions as Demosthenes. 
b. tabrd réoyess dep Kal eyo. 
You experience the same as I do. 
This is a very common construction of 6 airés in Demosthenes. 
et tis Suurxupiforto TO airy Adyw dorep ov. 
Puat. Phaedr. xxxvi. 
Lf any one were to affirm positively (with) the same statement 
as you (that you make). 
c. Bov8tvor 8 od rij airy yAdoon ypéwvras kat T'edwvol, 
-HEROop. iv. 109. 
The Budini do not use the same speech as the Geloni. 
CE idem atque (ac) in Latin. This is not so common a con- 
struction in Attic. 
Brachylogy is very frequent in the construction of 6 adrds. 
(érav) cioidw 8 érOjpare. 
opovrv7’ éxeivy tadra (= dep kal éxeivos efepe). 
Sopu. Elect. 269. 
Wheneer I behold him wearing the self-same robes as my 
dead father (as those of my father). 


Note 2. icos, raparAjovos, duovos have the same construc- 
tions as 6 adrés. 
od Kal ob Ture Tas ioas TAnyds éuol; AR, Ran. 636. 
Shan’t you be beaten with the same number of blows as I? 


§ 122. DATIVE OF THE INSTRUMENT, 
INCLUDING MEANS, AGENT, CAUSE, 
MEASURE OF DIFFERENCE. 

The Dative in expressing these meanings has inherited the 
work of the lost instrumental case. 
A. Instrwment or Means. 


NpPNTTOS Tovnpots ov TITPWOKETAL Novos. MENAND. 
A good man is not wounded by _ba } 
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€Barrov avtovs AOous te Kat TokeKpact Kat axov- 
tious. THUC. 

They were attacking them with stones, and arrows, and 
javelins. 


pf A 


a0 Srp av iors 7 OopOarpois; PLAT. 
Is there anything you would see with but eyes ? 


Note. xpGpot, I use (and sometimes vouifw in the same sense) 
takes this dative. (Cf. utor in Latin.) 


xpGpar dpyupiv, BuBXiors, ete. 
L use silver, books, ete. 
lit. I get service done (with), or, I employ myself (with). 
dyGot kat Pvoiats voutfouev. THUC. ii. 38. 
We use festiwals and sacrifices. 


Cf. dpetBuv Bady, a dat. of instrument, AESCH. Pers. 319. 
Big, by force (per vim); dvdyxy, do., are instrumental datives. 


B. Agent (cf. vad with Gen). 


The Dative denoting the Agent is used in Prose chiefly with 
the perfect and pluperfect passive. In Homer the same case 
may refer both to things (Instrument) and_persons (Agent). 
(Compare J7. iii, 428 with 436, and see PEILE, Primer of 
Philology.) Yn Attic, however, the so-called Dative of the 
Agent oftener appears to be a Dative of Interest. 


qavra dmoteTéeAcoTat cot, XEN, 
Those things have been finished by you (1 for you). 
ered maperxedarto Kopiv@rous. THUC. 
When preparations had been made by the Corinthians (1 for). 
Cf. Tae. iii. 64 (“EAAno1). Eur. Hec. 1085 (cor) : DEM. 844 
1. (rodry). 
HoodcGat, vikdobai rive, to be beaten by any one, are used as 
well as joodcOat, vixGoOai tuvos, or td TuVvos, 
Verbals in -réos regularly take a Dative of the Agent 


(see Participles). 
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C. Cause. (This may, in some cases, be a Dative of 
Circumstance.) 


evmpaylais ove eEvBpifouev. THUC. 
We do not break out into insolence in consequence of 
prosperity. 
ovk eiut Tots mempaypevors 
Sic Oupos. Sop. El. 549. 
I am not despondent because of what has happened. 
Cf. THue. i. 95, éy@et. 

So piAtg, through friendship ; edvoia, through goodwill (volun- 
tate); dyvota, through ignorance ; TO puceiv, through hatred (DEM. 
45. 30); and dice, naturally. 

évOpwros dice: wodurexdy (Gov. ARIST. Eth. 
Man is by nature a creature adapted to social life. 


The Dative of Cause is joined to many verbs express- 
ing Emotion (4x Gopo1, I am vered ; yadreratve, I am veved ; 
GOvpo, I am despondent ; 7Sopar, I am pleased ; dyddAopar, 1 
ecult ; éeratpopar, I am elated ; airxtvopar, I am ashamed (also 


with Accus.), orépyw, dyard, I am content). Cf. éri with the 
Dative after such verbs. 


6 Geos epyoss Tois Sixadous ASeras. Philemon. 
God is pleased with righteous deeds, 


Aicav8pos Bapéws ebepe Th atouia. XEN. 
_ Lysander was offended at the affront. 


Tots cots dxeor KabvBpifov. SoPH. Ai. 153. 
Mocking at thy woes. 


éraipspevos i} trovTy 7} iay te 7} GAM TE Torotro. 
Puat. Rep. iv. 434, 


Elated either by wealth or strength, or some other such ad 
vantage. 


So xader@s pépev. Both phrases also take the Accus. (Eur. 
Med. 1018). 
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D. Measure of Difference, especially with Comparatives. 


Erepos érdpou Kepary peibwv éoti. PLAT. 
One man is taller than another by a head (ie. ts a 
head taller). 
Séxa erect mpd Ths év Dadapuive vavpaxias, etc. 
Prat. Leg. 698. 
Ten years before the sea-fight at Salamis (before by ten years). 
TogovTn novov (3 do padrXov kéxtynpat, XEN, Cyr. viii. 3. 40. 
I liwe the more pleasantly the more I possess, i.e. by so much 
the more pleasantly. 
So rodAG, dAiyo, pekp@, paxp~ (uei(ov, PéArvov, etc.) A 
neuter accusative is also used with comparatives, especially 
roAt, ddiyov, obdev, pydév (Frrov, paAAov, etc.) See Com- 
parative and Superlative. 


§ 123. THE DATIVE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


The Dative expresses the accompanying circumstances. 


The Dative has taken on the meaning of the lost Sociative 
or Comitative Instrumental Case. 

In mentioning details of military or naval forces this Dative 
is constantly used; @g. elkooe vator, roAAG oraredpart, 
oToAw, ete. 

epoBodvro wn peilove wapacKevn éréhOwow. THUC. 
They were afraid that they would come against them 


with a greater force. 


of AOnvatos atérer TH vinn avéotnaav. “THUC. 
The Athenians retired with the victory incomplete, 


Kaxotosy doris pydev e£adAdooerat, Sopu. Ai, 474, 
Whoso knoweth no change in respect of ills. 
éxtos €€ AirwAlas 
EavOaior médos. SOPH. LI. 705 (see 1343), 
A siath out of Aetolia 
with bright bay mares. ; 


Cf. Sopx. Antig. 589 Sha 
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Note 1, The preposition which would be used in such a 
construction, and which is sometimes used, is cvv. 


e.g. erreov Ev wavti 7G orparetpatt. THUC. vi. 62, 


Note 2. Many adverbial Datives are thus used: Spduy, at 
full speed ; xbxrAw, round about ; ovyh, silently ; robre 7 pdr, 
im this way, thus ; Snpooig, publicly ; _ibig, privately ; meGhy on 
foot ; tatty, thus ; %, im which way ; T® dvee, in reality. 

pera with Genitive, ovv with Dative, or adverbs proper, are 
synonymous expressions: ¢9g. odv Siicx, peta Sixys, Sixaiws 
(for the Dative of Circumstance). 


In Sopu. Ai. 767, Ocots=owwv Oeois, deo favente. 
In PL. Apol. xv. év 7G ciwOdre tTpdry, in my usual way. 
Note 3. The use of airés with the Dative of Circumstance 
is specially to be noticed. 
piav vavy €AaBoy atrois dvépdow. THUC. 
They captured one ship, with the men themselves (crew and all). 


abrots Towmvioy émorarais, SopH. At. 27, 


Together with the masters of the flocks. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 946, 1134. 
otv and dpa are rarely used, 
elmeto TH LoyayG Ebv atrO TO Odpaks kat rH Kdmd., 
XEN, Cyr. ii. 2. 9. 
He was following the captain with breastplate and with bill. 


So dpa, SopH, Antig. 115. 


§ 124. DATIVE OF TIME AND PLACE. 


The Dative, as representing the defunct Locative, denotes 
Time when and Place where. 


A. Time. The Dative denotes a definite point of time 
when something occurs, in certain phrases without the 
Preposition év. 

It is used chiefly of day, night, month, year, and 
festivals, 


THOE TH TLEPG = onpepov, THuepor, on this day, to-day. 


Tade TH vucti anébavev, he died to-night. 
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TH mporepaca, the day before. (So tH vorepaia, 
mporépa, SevTépa.) 


ot év [apn terapte éres EveBnoav. THUC. 
The (Helots) in Ithome surrendered in the fourth year. 


Tpaypdots Katvois, DEM. 243.17, at the representation of the 
new tragedies ; dAdo. UvOsKoios, at the Pythian games, SOPH. 
El. 49. So Geopodopiors, rots “Emuvixtois, Avovvetors, Tava- 
Onvaiors, ete. 


So in reckonings of the month: vy kat vég, on the last day 
of the month (see Lexicon); Bondpopsévos pyvds terdpty 
igrapévov, on the fourth day of the first decade of Boedromion. 


A prose instance of this Dative of Time occurs in Isocr. 
Evag. 66. 
tiva ebpyropev TOV Tois Tpurkols xpdvors yevopevu ; 


Whom shall we find of those who were born in the Trojan age ? 
A poetical one in Sopu. Hl. 193, 


a * 4 ta 3 , 
OiKTpPa pev vooros avd. 
A woice of woe on the return. 


Note. As a rule év is added with other expressions, though 
sometimes it is omitted. Sometimes év is found with the 
above expressions, except in names of festivals. “Ev is more 
likely to be omitted when an adjective is used, eg. év vuxri, 
but pig vert. In Thucydides év is sometimes omitted where 
we should have expected it, eg. exeivy TH éo Body, THUC. ii. 
20, im this invasion. So rp Tporépy mapovoia, THuC. i. 128, 
during his first stay ; 7 mporépa (éxxAnoig), Pat 1. 44, at the 
former meeting of the assembly. 


xpove, in time, or at last; cap, im season, =és Kotpdv, (ev 
catp@ is extremely rare); xermavos dpg without év ; of év dpe, 
men in the prome of life. 


B. Place. This use of the Dative without the Pre- 
position év is poetical. 
ére péyas otpav@ Zeds. SOPH. Ell. 174, 
Still is Zeus grees i LEAP crosont® 
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Prose writers, however, use this case with names of towns. 


Mapabdu kat Zarapive cat WAaratos, PLAT. 
At Marathon, and Salamis, and Plataeae. 

N.B.—Mapaddve and Zadapive are real Locatives. 

So’AGjvynoe, OAByot, "Odrvpriacr, TAaratdoe, 

Veritable Locatives are oixos, at home (domi); xapai, on the 
ground (humi); dypow1, in the country (ruri); @vpacr, at the 
door (foris) ; IlvO0%, at Pytho ; *IoOpoi, at the Isthmus. 

These are all, except dypowst, used in Prose. In Prose 
dypots. 


§ 125. Lists of Words which take a Dative. 


Verbs. 
1. Verbs of telling, promising, advising. 
py, say. Tapacva . 
Aéyo, tell. ovpBovrede, advise. 
dyyédAw, report. troBaAXdw, dictate. 
paviw, inform. troriPeuas, suggest. 
bri voupat, Promise, 


They take an Accusative of the nearer object, e.g. tatrd cos 
rapa, I give you this advice. 

Obs, xehedw oe iévor, I bid you go, Accus. and Infin. 

2. Verbs of obeying, trusting, and the contrary. 
metGopat, be persuaded by, com- darworrd, disbelieve. 

ly. traxovw, serve (and genitive). 

mortedo, trust (also intrust). Aarpedu, serve (Oevis), 
dae.Oa, disobey. 

Obs. melOov por, be persuaded by me, hearken to me; wiOod pot, 
obey me. 

3. Verbs of helping and hindering. 


dpove (in Act.), banperd, serve. 

dpijyw (poet.), f help. xapilopar, gratify. 
BonOa éprrodi Copa, 2 
Eeucoupll, help. gumoddv etvan, hinder. 


Typwpe (in Act.), avenge. 


For dpivopat and te apy at see Middle Voice. 
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4. Verbs of being angry with, blaming, threatening. 


ee \ vexed or indignant. 

ax Copa, 

opyiLopat, angry. 

xaheraive, angry, annoyed. 

éyxadO, charge, accuse. 

éxnped(w, threaten abusively, or 
treat despitefully. 


eriripa, censure. 

Aowopovpar, revile. 

péupopas, blame. 

pOova, envy. 

Bapéws épw (aegre, graviter, 
xarerds pépw, fero), I am 
indignant, annoyed, vexed. 


N.B.—Ao8opG Act. takes the Accus. 
péuhopat revs, or ti tut (riva or rivos), I complain of a 


person or. thing. 
picd, hate, takes the Accus. 


5. The Impersonal Verbs. 
Soxet por, mihi videtur. 
(Sox@ por, mihi videor.) 
od pot Soxa, I think not. 
mperet prot, me decet. 
mpoonKe: pot, it concerns me. 
ovdey prot mpoojKe, nihil ad me 
attinet. 
det pot tuvos, opus mihi est ali- 
qua re, but de? je EADeiv. 


6. Likeness or unlikeness. 


éouxa, (impers. éouxe), am like, 
iod, make equal. 
dod, make like. 
7. Agreement, disagreement. 
dpdic BnTo, dispute. 
dex Odvopat, am odious to, 
hated by. 
évavrTiobpast, Oppose. 
eritiGepon, attack. 
épitw, quarrel with, 
épodoya, agree with. 
pdxopoat, fight. 


AvorreAci prot, it is profitable for 
me. 

péreoti poor totrwv, I have a 
share of this. 

perce prow aperyns, I care for 
virtue. 

perapéret pot toitwov, I repent 
of this, poenitet me huius rei. 


cuvarAdocow rodtrév cou, I re- 
concile this man to or with you. 


ToAcho, at war with. 

oracato, revolt, rebel, quarrel 
politically. 

cruppovG, agree with (opp. to 
Stapwva). 

cvvgso, agree with (opp. to 
Sig5w). 


Like woAcud, bia rodeuou tévas revi, to be at war with one; 
és yeipas éAGeiv, or dudce xwpeiv tive, to come to blows, close 


quarters, with one. 


dpdioBnt® cot rodigiver, bh dispudenvith you about the food. 
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8. Meeting, following. 


dxoAovba, I follow. 

exopat, I follow (also ctv rw, 
and pera tuver). 

dravra, meet with, come across. 

évrvyxave, meet with, come 
across. 

mpostvyxavo, meet with, come 
across. 


mpooKpotw, knock wp against. 

StarA€éyouat, converse with. 

6u4AO, associate with. 

mpdorerpe, approach. 

cbverps, associate with. 

érépxopat, advance against. 

wapardcoouas, stand beside in 
battle. 


9. Many verbs compounded with Prepositions, especially 


with ézi, rpés, obv, wept, chiefly denoting contact. 


already been given. 


dvréxw, hold out against. 

Gupir Byte, dispute with. 

Sidkerpar 

pirtk@s Tove 
(or  mpéds 
Tivo.) OF 

Siaribewas or 

mpospéepoprat 

euBdrAo, throw in. 

éppevor, abide by. 

éurro.a, introduce, produce. 

érdyw, lead in. 

émiortpatetw, make war on. 

émiTatTw, Impose. 

éripépw, bring up or against. 

mposBdrXo, pul, apply to. 


TposTaTTw, 
pases, \ apply 10. 


am friendly dis- 
posed. 


Some have 


mapaBdrXo, set beside, compare 
(also 7s rapa, or mpés 71). 

mapatdrropat, stand beside in 
battle. 

repiérte, fasten round. 

rept Bidropat, throw round, cir- 
cumfundere, circumdare, 
€.9. TH Vow TELXOS, OF VATOY 
Teixet, 

mepitiOnur, place round. 

repirixre, fall round or on. 

mposerms, come before, eg. TO 
Sipy, address the assembly. 

ovyxaipu, rejoice with. 

ovddapBdve tivéi twos, (t1, 
or eis Tx) assist any one in 
anything. 


civowda, am conscious; emavtd Evvijdew oddev erurrapevep 
(or émeordpevos) I was conscious that I knew nothing for certain. 
Pu. Apol. 
Evvicace MedAjto wWevdoueve, they are aware that Meletus is 
speaking falsely (i.e. they know as well as he knows). Ib. 
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§ 126. 


Adjectives. 


And their cognate Adverbs and Substantives, eg. Ponds, 


BoyGea, mpéerov, tperdvrus. 


Useful, fit, becoming, friendly, like, near, and their contraries. 


dSeApds (and Gen.), akin or 
answering to. 

dxddovbos (and Gen.), follow- 
ing after, agreeing with. 

ddAdrptos (and Gen.), foreign, 
or different. 

dvriatpodos (and Gen.), corre- 
sponding. 

6 ards, the same. 

dudpopos (and Gen.), different. 

eppovos, abiding by. 

euuros, implanted. 

érurnoetos, suitable, 

éxOpds, hostile. 

etvous, well-disposed. 

dvcvous, ill-disposed. 

iStos (and Gen.), private, per- 
sonal. 

ivos, equal. 

dvicos, unequal. 

isépporos (and Gen.), equally 
matched. 


kouvds (and Gen.), common. 

Gpovos, like. 

dvopo.os, wnlike, 

Gpovupos (and Gen.), called by 
the same name. 

TwaparAnovos, similar. 

riavvos, relying on, fretus. 

drurtos, not to be trusted, or 
not trusting. 

mposprArs, beloved. 

moAgtos, hostile. 

orvppyaxos, in alliance, friendly. 

ovpopos, . 

es as ‘i, \ expediont. 

datpypopos, ineapedient. 

xaderéds, dificult, unfavourable, 
iniquus. 

xpyorés, 

XpHTULOS, 

&Xpnaros, 

yx petos, 


\ serviceable. 


\ unserviceable. 


Obs. Several take also a Genitive (especially those denoting 
correspondency) sometimes with a slight difference of meaning, 
for which the Lexicon should be consulted. Compare par, 
proprius, similis, alienus, etc. in Latin. 


Adverbs. 


dpa, generally temporal. 


dpod, local. 


Aorpods dpa. rogue, pestilence at the 
same time as war. 
bwp spot 74 rHAw, water and mud together. 


edebis, TA Tobrors EdeEjs, what comes next to this, 
éyyvs, Dat and Gen. ; see Lexicon. 
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§ 127. COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


THE Comparative is followed by 
A. A Genitive — 


véols TO oLyay KpeiTTov éoTt TOD Nadeiv. MENANDER. 
Silence is better for young folk than speech. 


B. By 7 :— 


KpeiTTov aiwmav eat i) Aadely warny. MENANDER. 
’Tis better to keep silence than talk idly. 


Instead of 7 the prepositions dvri, mpé (with Genitive), or 
mpés, rapa (with Accusative), sometimes. 
dvi, SopH. Antig. 182. 
apo, PLat. Crit. 54, B. 
mpos, THUG. iii. 37. .1; wapé, THUC. i. 23. 3. 


mhéov, eAarrov, pelov, may omit the 7% (like plus, amplius, 
minus, in Latin). 


dréBavov 6diyw éAdooous revrykovra, THUC, i 44, 5, 


There fell rather less than fifty. 


Instead of roAAG with a Comparative marking the measure 
of difference, roAv may be used. Thus we may say rodA@ 
dpeivev Or TOAD dpectvov, far, much better. 


Note 1. The Comparative is constantly used, without the 
other object compared, to denote a degree too high or too low, 
a considerable degree or a degree greater or less than usual 
(very, rather, somewhat); not seldom it is used as a matter of 
idiom, where the Positive would be more natural. 


€XO8 pédAos dypoixdtepov ws ue AaBotoa. ARIST. Ach. 675. 
Hie thee (Muse), and bring to me a right rural melody 
(dypotxdrepov, countrified). 
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peiCorty epyous értxeipodvtes od puxpots KaKols mepuriarou- 
ow, XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 35. 

By attempting tasks too great they encounter no slight troubles. 

zt vedtepov, & DoKpares, yéyovev ; PLAT. 

What new thing has happened, Socrates ? 


od xelpov woAAdKis dkoverv. PLat. Phacd. 105. 
It is no bad thing to hear often. 


Note 2. To denote too high or too low a degree, 7) card is 
used with the Accusative, or 7} as, 7} dare with the Infinitive. 
(Cf. Latin, quam pro, quam ut, quam qui.) 

elde vexpov peitw 7) kar’ dvOpwrov, Puat. Rep. 360. 
He saw a corpse of superhuman size. 
ot "AOnvaior év LueAia petlw } Kara, Sdéxpva erersvOeray. 
THUC. vii. 75. 
The Athenians in Sicily had endured sufferings too great 
for tears. 


poBotpat ph re petCov 7} ote Péepev SivacOar EvpLy. 
Xen. Ap. iti. 5. 17. 
I fear that some evil, too great for us to be able to bear, may 
happen. See Kur. Bacch. 840. 

The Positive is sometimes so used with dore. 
7d Bdup Puxpov dore AoicacOai éorw. XEN, Ap. iii. 13. 3. 
The water is too cold for bathing. 

Cf. THuc. ii. 61. 2; éyxaprepetv, without dove, 

Note 3. pahdov 4 (for which wAéov 7 may be substituted) 

is used after a Comparative. 

aiperdrepov droOvickev pardov 7 petyetv. 


XEN, Cyr. iii, 3. 51. 
It is more desirable to die than to run away. 


Sécu To rAcdv 4 Gidig, THUO. iii, 12, 
Through fear more than friendship. 
So with a Positive. 


dvnth ’APnvardv 4 Sévapus padAov 7 oiKeda. 
a Tuue. i. 121. 2. 
The power of the, Athenians is purchased rather than their own. 
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Note 4. Two adjectives or adverbs compared with each 
other may both be in Comparative. 
THY cipyvnv dvayKatoTépay 7 KadAAiw treAdpBavov efvat, 
AESCHIN. iii. 69. 
They were regarding the peace as inevitable rather than 
honourable. 


So cuvropdtepov 7} cahérrepov, curtly rather than clearly. 
Is. 6. 24, 


i® otpatynyot wAcloves 7) BeAtioves, ARIST. Ach. 1078. 
Ho! Generals, more nwmerous than brave. 


Cf. Latin—Paulli Aemilii contio fuit verior quam gratior 
populo. Liv. xxii. 38. 
The speech of Paullus Aemilius was more true than 
acceptable to the people. 


Note 5. Both the Comparative and Superlative may be 
used with a reflexive pronoun to denote a comparative or 
superlative degree reached by the person himself within his 
own experience. 


ToAA® xXElpov EavTav A€youow, ANTIPH. v. 7. 

They speak much worse than they generally do (much below 
their veal powers, or their average). 

dfbrara atrés atrov 6p. Pia. Leg. 715, e. 

His sight is at its keenest. 


Note 6. The Superlative is used, where the Comparative 
would logically be correct, to denote a supereminent degree 
of superiority. 

kédXd\uoTov TGV pdrepov déos. SoPH. Ant. 100. 
Light most glorious of all former lights. 
Cf. Antig. 1212; Philoct. 1171. 
ed€0nv rapavopwrata drdvtwv avOparuv, 
ANTIPH. Herod. 17. 


Twas thrown into prison im a far more unconstitutional way 
than ever man was. 


Note 7. The Superlative is strengthened by 8, roAAd, 
TOAD :-— 
peyrros 8, quite the greatest; woAAg, Todd dpiotos, far, 


much the best. ; 
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ds, br, and ofov strengthen the Superlative :— 
és piora, as easily as possible (quam facillime); os or dre 
podirra, Téxicra (quam maxime, quam celerrime). 


ore év Bpaxurdry, 1 in as short a time as possible. THUC. iii. 46. 
as ASvvavTo dSndérara., as secretly as they were able. 
THUC. vil 50. 
otov dOAtdérarov, in as miserable a plight as possible. 
ARist. Ach. 384, 


Note 8. The phrase «is dvjp with a Superlative denotes an 
unique personal pre-eminence. 
eis avip aAciorov aévov 


€xOpots wapacxav. AESCH. Pers. 329. 
Wreaking, beyond all else, 
Most mischief to his foes. 


(Or, with his single arm, what one man might). 
Cf. Sopu. 0. T. 1380; Ai. 1340; Tuc. iii, 39. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
VOICES AND MOODS. 


§ 128. THE ACTIVE VOICE. 


(1.) The Active Voice includes transitive and intransitive 
verbs. On the other hand the Middle Voice includes deponent 
verbs which are active and transitive, such as aidovuou Tods 
Jeots, I reverence the gods ; otwas, I think. 


(2.) Some verbs are both transitive and intransitive. 
éeravva, I drive, and I ride (se. appa, troy). 
éyo, I have, , Lam (with adverbs only). 
mTpacow, I do, » tL fare. 
dnro, I show, » Lshow myself, am manifest (se. 
€uavrov). 
terevT@, Tend, ,, I die (se. Biov). 
So in English J turn, I join, I move, I change, ete. 
Both transitive and intransitive tenses are found in the 
same verb. 
Eg. tornu, I set (up); éornea, I stand. 
So dvw, Baive, and others. 


(3.) Some simple verbs become intransitive when com- 
pounded with a preposition. 


petaBarro, I change. 
Barr, I throw. 2 écBdddw, ) I rush in, attack, or 
) euBarnres, J (of rivers) flow in. 
/ 


xorra, I cut. mpoxotTo, I make progress. 
I differ from, am su- 
hepa, I bear. Svadépa, + if from, 
pervor to. 
>. # id 
éenrcitro, ) I fail ; 
retro, I leave. ‘ a Seles 
: éxreltro, J I die, faint. 
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(4.) The Active is sometimes Causative, ze. it means 
“T get, or allow, a thing to be done,” not “I do it myself.” 


6 Kipos xatéxavoe Ta Bacinea. 
Cyrus had the palace burnt down. 
So in Latin— 
Verres ad palum alligavit piratas. 
Verres had the pirates bound to a post.. Cc. Ver. iv. 29. 


§ 129. THE MIDDLE VOICE. 


In the Middle Voice the action of the verb refers in 
some way or other to se/f In some verbs, however, the 
notion of self is so much lost that the Middle differs from 
the Active only in giving a different meaning to the verb. 

The chief uses of the Middle Voice are— 

; 1.) Directly. 
A. Reflexive, es Tndireetly. 


B. Causative. 

C. Reciprocal. 

D. The notion of self is so blurred or lost that the 
Middle must be regarded as giving a new and 
different meaning to the Active; in some cases 
there is no Active. 


Note. The Aorist Middle is never passive. 
The Future Middle is— 

(1) sometimes apparently passive, but really middle, e.g. Aetp- 
opat, I will not leave (cov); AccPOjoopat, I shall be left ; 
% apyy katadtoerat, will fall to pieces; katadvOjcerar, be 
destroyed. 

(2) really passive with certain verbs: tipsjoopat, I shall be 
honoured ; orvyjoopot, I shall be hated ; ddd£opos, I shall 
be taught ; orepioopas, I shall be bereft ; (yysdcopot, I shall 
be fined ; dpeArjoopon, I shall be helped ; adixjoopat, I shall 
be wronged. 


In these cases the Future passive is rarely or never used. 
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we ; 1. Directly Reflexive. 
Bh Pie He dle, { 2. Indirectly Reflexive. 

(1.) The Directly Reflexive Middle. Self is the direct 
object or accusative. 

rove, I wash. rovopar, I wash myself. 

tpérw, I turn (trans.). tpérouas, I turn (intrans.), ie. 

L turn myself: 

Snrd, I show. Snrodpar, I show myself. 

The Middle is very rarely used in this way. It is 
more usual to employ the Active with a Reflexive Pro- 
noun :— 

Eg., I hire out myself, wic0& ewavroy, not pic Oodpar, 
which means I hire for myself: so améxrewev éavtov, not 
ATEKTEWVATO: erates ceauToY, NOt ératvel. 


(2.) The Indirectly Reflexive Middle. Self is the Dative 
of the Indirect Object, or of Interest. 


wopitw, I provide. mopitouat (dda), I provide for 
nvyself. 
amotiOnus, I put off or darroriOeuae (rov vopov), I put away 
away. from myself, Le. disregard. 


amotiWeuar pabuyiav, I put away 
From myself, i.e. I overcome, lazy 

habits. 
arotiOewar tpodnv, I put away 
for myself, ie. hoard or store 

Sood. 

rove, I wash. Aovopat Ta twarva, I wash my own 
clothes (i.e. for myself my clothes). 
mapexo, I offer or pre- rapéxopat (Sardvyv), I furnish 
sent, my own expenses, from my own 
resources ; uaptupa, I bring for- 
ward a witness for myself, my 


own witness, in my support. 
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The chief notions are—(1.) for self. 
(2.) from self. 
(3.) what belongs to self. 
But the notion of for self pervades and easily explains 
all the uses. 


B. The Causative Middle. 

As the Active means I cause or allow others to do, so 
the Middle means I cause or allow others to do something 
Jor myself or on myself. 

6 matnp SiddoKeTat TOV viov. 

The father has his son taught. 
ypade, IT write ; ypahopat tivd, I get one written down, 

Le. I indict. 

Cf. Latin curo, permitio, with ut and subjunctive, or with 
Gerundive. 

C. The Reciprocal Middle. Each agent acts for self, and 
so the action is reciprocal. Verbs compounded with Sa 
especially have this force. 
apetBo, I change. apetBoweOa, we answer each other. 

Siareyoueba, we converse together. 

Siaxerevovras, they encowrage one an- 
other. 

Svaxnpevovtas, they negotiate by a herald. 


D. See the following Miscellaneous list. 


Note. A miscellaneous list of Verbs for reference showing the 
difference in meaning between the Active and the Middle. In 
some cases the Reflexive meaning of the Middle is obvious ; 
in some it is dubious ; in some it has practically disappeared. 
For constructions with the Cases the Lexicon must be used. 


dyadro, I adorn. dydhAopa, I pride myself, exult. 

dyw, I bring, lead. &yopot yuvatka, I marry a wife. 

aipo, I take. aipotpast, I choose. 

ddatpo, I take away. datpotpat Td te, I deprive a 
person of something (for my 
own sake). ; 
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aipw, I take up. 


dpetBo, I change (trans.). 
dréxw, I keep off, deter. 


drodidop, I give back. 
(xixpdcxw, I sell). 
dive (see Tynwpa). 
dwadrAdoow, I set free. 


dpxw (rodéuov), I am the first 
of two parties to make (war) ; 
so with Adyov, 
but 
dpyw, I rule. 
Bovrcto, I advise. 


yapo, I marry (duco). 


yetw, I give a taste of. 

ypipo, I write down (cf. ri- 
Onp). ; 

Savei(w, I put out at inierest, 
lend. 

dibdoKw, 1 teach. 


duxd(w, I decide. 


erei-yw, I wrge on, hasten (trans. ). 

éruriOnps, £ put or place upon. 

exo, I have (neuter, I am or I 
am able). 

érayyéhAw, I proclaim. 


exupndio, I put to the vote (of 
the President). 


aipopor, I take on myself, un- 
dertake (suscipio), begin, gain, 
Ace. 

ate bas to do by turns, 
answer, requite. 

dréxopat Tivos, refrain from, 
hold aloof from. 


daredopny, I sold. 


dradAdcoopat, I escape, I de- 
part from, I leave off. 

dpyopas (rodguov), I begin war- 
like operations. 


&pxopat (Passive), I am ruled 

Bovrevopat, I deliberate, con- 
sider. 

yopodpat, (1) I marry (nubo) ; 
(2) I give in marriage, betroth. 

yevopar, I taste. 

ypapopot, I get written down, 
L indict. 

Savelfopat, I borrow at interest 
(so xphoac Gat). 

SiSdoKkopar tov vidv, I get my 
son taught. 

bi8doxopat tro tivos, IT am 
taught by a person. 

Sixdfopar (Sixnv cor), I go to 
law with you, conduct a case : 
especially of the prosecutor, 
opposed to edyecy. 

eretyouat, I hasten (intrans.). 

érutibeuat, I attach, ri. * 

exopat, J cling to, I come neat to, 
Lam eager for (with Gen.). 

erayyédAopat, I promise, I pro- 
fess, I denounce, 

exvym pious, I vote, decree by 
vote (of the Assembly). 
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Obw (of the priest), I sacrifice. 


ins, IT send. 
kataotpédu, J overturn. 
kouno, I lull to sleep. 
koutcw, I transport. 


AapBdve tr, I take. 
AavOdvw, I escape observation. 


matw, I make to cease, I stop 
(trans.). 
weiOw, I persuade. 


woud, I do or make. 
moun Adyov, I compose a speech. 


oddv woo. I make a road. 


mpoorowd, I hand over (trado). 
movnpeto, I am wicked, 
toAutedw, I am a citizen, 
oxore, I look at, examine. 
copifw, I make wise, I teach. 


orévdw, I pour out a libation. 

tiOnot vopov 6 vopoberns, the 
lawgiver makes a law. 

6 Geis, the mortgager. 


typo tid tiv, I punish A 
for B’s satisfaction. 

And so— 

tywpo cot, I avenge or assist 
thee. 

Similarly— 

dpive té reve, I keep off some- 
thing from B. 


Ovopat (of the general), I get a 
sacrifice offered, I take au- 
spices. 

fepar, I hurry, rush. 

katactpéepopat, I subdue. 

koupapot, I sleep. 

kopiCouar, I recover, get back 
what was lost. 

AapPdvopat twos, I lay hold of. 

AavOdvopat, émcAavOdvopas, I 


Forget. 
rravopot, I cease, stop (intrans. ). 


wetGopas, I obey. (meiOov, be 
persuaded ; wGov, obey.) 

rovotpat, I consider. 

motovpat Adyov, I deliver a 
speech. 

6ddv roodpon, I make a journey. 

Tovotpat oroveds, cipyynv, ovv- 
Ojknv, obpBacrv. 

moveio Oar matdas, to beget chil- 
dren. Crito, v. 

mpoorotodpas, I claim, I aim at. 

movnpebopat, I behave wickedly. 

moXutevopar, I act or live as a 

oxorotpat, I reflect. [citizen. 

copifouar, I act the sophist, I 
quibble, contrive. 

orévoopat, I make a truce. 

TiPeras vopov 6 Sijnos, the people 
makes laws for itself. 

6 Oépevos, the mortgagee (also 
the depositor in a bank, etc.). 

Typwpotpat tid tuvt, I revenge 


myself on A for wronging B. 


Tipwpodpat oe, I wreak venge- 
ance on or punish thee. 


(1) dptvopat ru, I defend my- 
self against a thing. 
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Hence— ; 
(1) dpive wédenov, I keep off (2) dpdbvopat teva, T requite or 
war. punish aperson,—rots opotors, 
(2) dpbvu 'A@nvaiou, I help with retaliation, mepi or brép 
the Athenians. tivos, for a certain thing. 
tive dixny, poenas do, pendo,luo, rivopas dixny, poenas sumo, I 
L pay a penalty. exact a penalty or vengeance. 
daivw, I show (trans.). gaivonat, I appear, am seen. 
xpa, (1) I give an oracle. xpapuas, I get an oracle given. 
(2) I furnish, lend. XpOpat, I use. 
Note. An examination of the above list will bring out two 
points. 


1. The Active is often transitive, while the Middle is 
neuter. : 

2. The Middle is often used of menial rather than of 
bodily actions. 


§ 130, THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Syntax of the Passive Voice is much freer in 
Greek than in Latin. 

Thus, besides the constructions noticed in the Notes 
below, Verbs which take a Genitive or a Dative can be 
used personally in the Passive, unlike the Latin. 

Eg. katadpov® avtod, I despise him. 

Katappoveiras vm euov, he is despised by me. 

miatevovot TH Bacinrel, they trust the king. 

6 Bacthevs mioteveras bm avtar, the king is trusted 
by them. 

Tas av érruBovrevoarue aUT®@, Eb pn Kal éreBov- 
AevOny iT’ avtod; ANTIPH. 

How could I plot against him, unless also 1 had been 
plotted against by him ? 

Note 1. Neuter verbs can form passive participles. 

épxo, I rule; dpydpevos, ruled over. 
This is chiefly the case with neuter participles. 
76, ee avrois (bx atrdv), impious acts committed by 
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7a xivdvvevOevta, risks run. 
7d, HyuapTnpeva, errors committed. 
Ta oTpatetopeva, warlike measures. 
Td. cou Terohirevpéva, your political acts. 
Or with impersonal passives. 
maperkebaotat, preparation has been made. 
épaprdverat, error 1s being committed. 
ovdev doeBetrar, no impiety is being committed. 
Cf. Lat. ventwm est, erat ; factum est, etc. 


Note 2. Deponent Verbs are those which have no Active 
Form, ¢@g. déxouat, I receive ; ofuat, I think. Passive Deponents 
are those whose Aorist has a Passive (not a Middle form), e9. 
BovrAopor, I wish, éBovdAnOnv. The exclusively Passive forms 
of Deponents are sometimes Passive not Middle in sense, ¢9. 
Bidopat, I force; éBudoOnv, I was forced. Even the Middle 
form of a Deponent may be Passive in meaning, e.g. Bid fopar 
I am forced, or suffer violence. In such cases there was an 
original Active form, eg. Bidfw. See further, JELF, § 368. 


Note 3. It will be remembered that the Aorists in -yv and 
-9yv, with their corresponding futures in -yjoopat, -Oyjcopat, are 
the only Passive forms of a Greek verb. The Middle forms, 
except the Aorists, and as a rule the Futures, are of course 
Passive as well as Middle in meaning. 


Note 4. The direct object of the Active becomes the sub- 
ject of the Passive, and the subject of the Active, the agent, is 
expressed by tré and the Genitive. 

6 pirddcodos SiddoKe Tov raida. 
6 wats SuddoKetas Ts TOU pirdcogov. 

The Agent is also expressed, but much less commonly— 

(a.) By the Dative. See Dative of Agent. 

(b.) By the Prepositions dé, ¢£, mapd, mpds. See these 
Prepositions. 

The object of the Active may however remain the object of 
the Passive, and the dative of the Active become the subject 
of the Passive. This is an extension of § 130. 

of érurerpappévor rHY Pudakiy, THUC. i, 126, cf. v. 87, Tatra 
érectadpévor, and Eur. Rhes. 5. Soin English, I leave him a 


fortune, He has been left a fortune. 
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§ 131. THE MOODS. 


Introductory Note on the Subjunctive and Optative. 


The Indicative is sharply contrasted with the Subjunc- 
tive and Optative. 


The Indicative simply and directly makes a state- 
ment or asks a question without any qualification. 


> ¥ 
6 Bactdeus TéOvnKev 


The king is dead. 


/ a 
moOev HKeLs ; 
Where do you come from ? 


It is commonly said that the Indicative states facts, 
but the statement need not express a fact actually true ; 
eg. ob Idpoas évixnaay tovs ’AOnvatous Mapaéauv, the 
Persians defeated the Athenians at Marathon. 


The Subjunctive and Optative, on the other hand, 
make assertions, not as real, but as conceptions present 
to the speaker’s mind. 


The Subjunctive and Optative are two aspects of one Mood. 
In the oldest Greek they represented originally the Willing 
or Wishing Mood, the Subjunctive being the more peremptory, 
Will ; the Optative, the fainter and more remote, Wish. This 
was soon modified into a second use, the Subjunctive express- 
ing a more vivid, the Optative a fainter, remoter Expectation 
or Possibility. Hence they soon came to be used in Sub- 
ordinate Sentences, expressing Purpose, Condition, Indefinite 
Frequency, etc. And though in Subordinate Sentences the 
general rule is for the Subjunctive to follow Primary, the 
Optative Historic tenses, yet there is no such fundamental 
distinction between the two Moods as to prevent the Subjunc- 
tive being used for the Optative, the two Moods sometimes 
alternating in the game paragraph, 
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One or two instances from Homer will illustrate the 
difference between the Subjunctive and Optative :— 


Mn ce kuyeiw, I. i. 26, let me not find thee. 


My pny axreds arrorowpuny, Il. xxii. 304, let me not 
fall ingloriously, 


oun €o0 ovTos avijp, ovd grcetas, ovds yevnrat. 
Hom. Od. xvi. 437. 
Lives not that man, nor eer will live, nor eer is like 
to be (born). 


Here the Subjunctive differs from the Future Indicative 
in stating what is thought likely to occur, not positively 
what will occur. 


peia Oeds x COedav Kai TyrAdOev avdpa cawcat. 
Hom. Od. iii. 231. 
Lightly a god, an he will, might save thee een at a 
distance. 


The Optative gives a more remote representation than 
the Subjunctive of a future possibility. 


Note. The Subjunctive and Optative (with two excep- 
tions to be noticed in the Optative) refer to future time. 
The reference to the future, however, is more vague in the 
Optative, so vague that the notion of time is often scarcely 
apparent in this mood. This, perhaps, may be why the 
Optative lent itself to a connexion with past tenses in historic 
sequence. But there is nothing in the form of the Optative, 
neither its connecting vowel nor its suffixes, which per se 
denotes past time. And the only two usages in which the 
Optative really refers to past time are: (1) in General Sup- 
positions (see Conditional Sentences); and, (2) in Oratio 
Obliqua, where occasionally it represents a past tense of the 
Indicative (see Oratio Obliqua). 

The Subjunctive and Optative are both used (1) in Inde- 
pendent, (2) in Subordinate Sentences. Their uses in Sub- 
ordinate Sentences are given in the Syntax of the Compound 
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§ 132. THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES. 


The Independent Subjunctive is used :— 


A. In Exhortations. First person often with épe, dye, 
iyere, tO (8n or vov added). 
dépe Sy evrw Tpos tuds. DEM. 
Come now, let me speak before you. 
GAD’ 101, toper. 
Come then, let us go (suppose we go). 
In Sopu. Phil. 300 the 2d Person (ué@ys). 


B. In Prohibitions (with ym). 


(a) First person plural (singular very rare, cf. Eur. 
Hipp. 567, Heracl. 559). 


(6) Second and third person with aorist subjunctive, 
(a) pi PoBdpcba, let us not be afraid. 


Li) GTEAH TOV AOyov KaTadimr@pev. PLAT. 
Let us not leave our argument incomplete. 


(6) wn tTadra Toman. 
Do not do this. 
Ne hace feceris. 


pndevi cuppopay overdions. Isocr. 
Taunt no one with a misfortune. 


C. In Questions of doubt (Deliberative Questions) 
with the First Person. ovr, Bovrcobe (Bereus, Oéxere 
in poetry) are often added. 


elope, ) cvyapev, 4 Te Spdcouer ; EUR. 
Are we to (should we, must we) speak, or keep silence, 


or what shall we do ? 
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ti Bovr\eobe Space ; 

Quid vultis faciam ? 

What would you have me do? 
oipos tt Spdow, ro? diyw pytpds xépus; Eur. Med. 1271. 
Ah me, what must I do? whither escape a mother’s hands ? 


Note 1.—The third person, however, occurs pretty often, 
especially in Plato and Demosthenes. 


ila ae o€ Tis THs WohEews ExXOpdv 7 epdv elvas py; 


Dem. 18. 124. 
Should one call you the enemy of the state, or my enemy ? 


moGev tis dpEytat; PLAT, 
Where is one to begin ? 
ci ely Tus; 
What must one say? Puat. and Dem, 
mot Tis obv poyy, 
tot pokoy pevo,; SopH. Ai. 403, 

Here this 71s refers to the first person. 

Note 2.—The Subjunctive, expressing a future possi- 


bility, common in Homer, is not wholly unknown, though 
rare in Attic. 


ovr’ éoruy ovre mote yévntat Kpettrov. PLAT. Leg. 942. 
Lt is not, nor is it ever likely to get better. 


§ 133. THE OPTATIVE IN INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES. 


The Independent Optative is used :— 
A. To denote a Wish (without ay). 


@ Tai ryevouo TaTpos evryeveoTepos. SopH. 
Boy, may'st thou prove more fortunate than thy 
Sather. 


In the first person a wish often conveys an exhortation. 
See Subjunctive in Exhortations. 
pry Conv per apovolas. Eur. 


Let me not live without culture. 
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In the third person a command or permission may be 
conveyed. 
&pdou tus Hv Exactos eidein Téeyvnv. AR. 
Let each man keep to his trade, whate'er he knows. 


etSeém is assimilated to the mood of principal verb épédou. 

Cf. XEN. An. iii. 2. 37, yryotro (al. jryeioOw) : AESCH. P. V. 
1047, where two Optatives are co-ordinate with preceding 
Imperatives. 


B. In Deliberative Questions. The Optative differs 
from the Subjunctive in the same questions only in ex- 
pressing a less vivid and more remote possibility. 

teav, Zed, Sivacw tis avdpav 
urepBacia katdoxot; Sopu. Ant. 605. 
Thy power, O Zeus, what mortal man 
By oerstepping might control ? 

Cf. Azscu. Ch. 392; Ar. Plut. 438; Sop. 0. C. 170; Puat. 
Rep. 352 © (dxotcais). 

Note. Several places, especially in the Tragedians, are 
quoted where the Optative without av occurs in its Homeric 
potential sense (e.g. Od. iii. 231, quoted before). In most of 
these places, however, if not all, the reading is doubted. 
JELF (§ 418, I. A) quotes two passages from PLATo, Phaedo, 
87 B, ériderxvtor—Bb.ol yorro, where Heindorf would insert dv: 
and Rep. 362 0, ddeAdds avdpt rapein, where 7d Aeyduevoy shows 
that the phrase is a quotation, probably from the Epic. 


§ 134. THE IMPERATIVE. 


The Imperative is used in Commands, Entreaties, 
Prayers, and Prohibitions. It denotes future time. 


In Prohibitions we must use 47 either (1) with 2d Person 
Present Imperative (continued act), or (2) 2d Person 
Aorist Subjunctive (single act), thus :— 


pn KrerTe, Or pwn Krefys, do not steal ; but neither pm 
KrET TNS NOY KrErpov. 
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Ar. Thesm. 877 (un sedoor) is a rare exception in Attic. 


M7), pos Gedy, paivopeda, un® aioxpas atorapeba. 
XEN. 


Let us not, by the gods, be mad, nor die shamefully. 
But uy with the 3d pers. Aorist Imperative is admis- 
sible both in poetry and in prose. 
Endels Uov TadTa voulcadTo. 
Let none of you think so. 
Note 1. For the Infinitive used as an Imperative, see 
Index. 
Note 2. oic@ 6 Spaécov. The Imperative is sometimes used 
in relative clauses depending on an Interrogative. 
GAN oio& & Spavov, To oKxéder Oéve THY TéeTpav, 
Ar. Av. 54. 
Do you know what todo? Kick the rock with your leg. 


otc 6d vov & pos yeverOw, Seopa trols Lévorot rpoa bes. 
poly ? 


Eur. I. 7. 1203. 
Knowest thou what must be done for me? put chains on the 


strangers. 
Logically it would be & de? yevéo Oar ; 


XEN. 


And as the Future is used in Greek as an equivalent for 


the Imperative, we find 
ola ody 6 Spdoes .. . Sdnoov hiv ctrov. Eur. Cycl. 133. 
Dost know what thou must do? provide us victuals, 
The Imperative in Greek is subordinate in the above idioms. 
As this is impossible in English, we have to substitute a 


periphrasis. Do you know what (you must do=do) ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE TENSES. 


§ 135. Greek tenses may be classified in two ways. 
A. With regard to the Order of Time. 
B. With regard to the Kind of Act or State. 


A. ORDER OF TIME. 
The Time of a Tense must be either 


1. Past (Imperfect, Aorist, Pluperfect). 
2. Present (Present, Perfect). 
3. Future (Future, Future Perfect). 


PRIMARY AND HISTORIC TENSES. 


Tenses in Present and Future Time are called Primary. 
Tenses in Past Time are called Historic, 


SEQUENCE OF MOODS. 


In Compound Sentences the theoretical rule is that— 


A Principal Sentence in Primary Time is followed by 
the Subjunctive in the Subordinate Sentence. 


A Principal Sentence in Historic Time is followed by 
the Optative in the Subordinate Sentence. 


This sequence however is purely theoretical; for, as 
will be seen in the Compound Sentence, a Subjunctive 
constantly takes the place of an Optative in Historic 


Sequence. 
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§ 136. Time how far observed throughout the 
Moods. 


(a) The only mark of Past Time in Greek is the Augment. 
The distinction between Past and Present therefore is strictly 
observed only in the Indicative. 

Absolute and Relatwe Time.—The distinctions of Time, how- 
ever, are observed in the Optative, Infinitive, and Participle, 
when these Moods are used in Indirect Discourse or Oratio 
Obliqua, i.e. when they represent indirectly the words or 
thoughts of another. This is most clearly seen in the Indirect 
Statements and Questions. 

éfy Tadra, roveiv—movjoat—moinoery, 


He said that he was doing, did or had done, would do this. 


mouty =7o in Recta, and therefore is relatively present ; 
Toca, = eroinoca i 5 relatively past ; 
TOLATELY = TOLATW 5 $3 relatively future ; 


relatively, i.e. to the Principal Verb present, past, and future: 
but oveiy, roujoot, roujoesy are all absolutely past, because 
én, the Principal Verb, is past. 
éAdckav drt méwpere ods 6 Bacrrceds, 
They said that the king had sent them. 
In Recta drepipey Hyd. 
pero ei Kevds 6 PdPos ety. 
He asked if his fear was groundless. 
In Recta xevds éoru; 
yoOovto Tovs roAepious rpooréovras, 
They discovered that the enemy were advancing. 
Recta, of moAéut0e tpoordéove wy. 
(b) The Aorist Participle denotes an action past relatively to 
the principal verb. 
Bowrot of &&"Apyys dvacrdvres tv Bowrtlay axyoay. 
Tuvuc. 
Boeotians who had been driven out of Arne settled in Boeotia. 
See further however under the Aorist Participle, which in 
itself does not denote time. 
(c) With regard to the Futwre in the Moods it seems always 
express future time, for 
(1.) The Future Optative is only used to represent in the 


Obliqua a Future Indigative, of Direct-Discourse. 


° 
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(2.) The Future Infinitive is most commonly used after verbs 
of saying and thinking, and therefore like the Optative, repre- 
sents a Future Indicative of the Recta. Whenever the Future 
Infinitive is used after other verbs, instead of the usual 
Present or Aorist Infinitive, the idea of futurity still seems 
to be emphasised, ¢.g.-— 


He delays to do his duty, pédAa wovety or Toujoo. To 
Séovra, 
pedXet troujoesv (with emphatic 
reference to the future). 
dvaBddXeras is similarly used. 
(3.) The Future Participle denotes a future relative to the 
principal Verb. 
ovAAapBdver Kipov, ws daroxrevav, 
He seizes Cyrus with the intention of killing him. 


B. 7HE KIND OF ACT OR STATE. 


With regard to the Kind of Act denoted Tenses are 
divided into 


1. Continued (Present, Imperfect). 
2. Finished (Perfect, Pluperfect). 
3. Indefinite or Single (Aorist Strong and Weak). 


1. A continwed Tense mentions an act as still going on, 
or in progress, whether in past, present, or future, an act 
in which the agent is still engaged, I was writing, I am 
writing, I shall be writing (the letter). 


2. A finished Tense mentions an act as one which is 
perfect, complete, in a finished state, IJ have written, 
T had written, I shall have written (the letter). 


3. An indefinite Tense mentions the mere act itself, 
a single act, without any such limitation of its con- 
tinuance or completion, I wrote, I write, I shall write 
(the letter). Hence the Stoic grammarians called such a 


Tense an Aorist (i.e. adpsorov or unlimited). 
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The distinction between the Kinds of Act is observed 
throughout all the Moods, and is therefore a more univer- 
sal and abiding distinction than that of Time. 


Note. The kind of act is denoted in Greek by the Tense- 
stem, AY-, AYC-, AYCA-, AEAY-, 

The Present Tense-stem (Present and Imperfect Tenses) 
denotes a continued act. 

The Perfect (ie reduplicated) Tense-stem (Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, and Future Perfect Tenses) denotes a finished act. 


The Aorist Tense-stems (Strong and Weak Aorist tenses) 
denote an indefinite or single act. 


The Future is ambiguous, denoting either a continued or 
an indefinite act. 


§ 137. Ideal division of Tenses. 


An ideal twofold division of Tenses may be thus con- 
structed, to be read horizontally and vertically. 











Continued, Finished. Tudefinite. 
Present | [ am writing I have written I write 
ypddu, strictly | yéypada ypadw 
used, scribo scripsi scribo 
Past I was writing | I had written £ wrote 
éypadov éyeypddy or -ewv | éypaya 
scribebam scripseram scripsi 





Future | J shall be writing | I shall have written| I shall write 


ypdibo Periphrasis in ypaww 
scribam Active yeypa- scribam 
pds eropas 
-| scripsero 
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Note..A very rare poetical periphrasis occurs with Aorist 
Participle, cwwrjcas écopar, Avanbeis eropat, SopH. O. TI. 
1146, 0. C. 816. 

This scheme, however, is purely ideal, and does not corre- 
spond to the Greek tenses, however well it corresponds with 
our analytic English tenses. 

In Greek the kind of act, as has been observed already, is 
denoted by the Present, the Perfect, and the Aorist Tense- 
stems: the Future Tense-stem has to be left out. 

The most important distinction is that between a Continued 
and an Indefinite act. 


§ 138. THE PRESENT AND IMPERFECT 
INDICATIVE. 


A. The Present Indicative denotes :— 


1. An act in which a person is engaged in present 
time ; ypadw, I am writing now. 

2. An act which is habitual or repeated, or a general 
truth, without being limited to the present moment. 


pon apabys Todds TieTes BrABnv. Eur. Frag. 
Strength untrained oft brings forth harm. 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. HORACE. 


Note 1. The Present has also certain idiomatic uses of which 
the following are the commonest :— 


(a) The Historic present denotes a past event. In Compound 
Sentences it reckons as an historic tense. This historic pre- 
sent seems sometimes equivalent to an aorist (narrative), 
sometimes to an imperfect (descriptive). 


cvAdopBdves Kopov ds dmoxrevGv. XEN, 
He seizes (seized) Cyrus with the intention of killing him. 
(b) The Present, as it denotes an unfinished act, often 
denotes an attempted act. 


tors Aaxedatpovious dvaipel, tobs 8¢ Pwxéas oder. DEM. 
He is trying to destroy the Laceduemonians, and to save the 
Phocians. 
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This is especially the case with Sidwps, I offer, ie. try to give, 
and weidw, I try to persuade. The present participle also has 
this meaning. 


(c) The Present as a Perfect :— 

1. With réAox or 48 (all this while, this long while, not now 
for the first time), like iam, iamdudum, in Latin with the 
Present. 

emovye voy Te Kal wdAas Soxet. Eur. Frag. 

I think so now, and I have long been thinking so. 

vooel On Séxa ery. 

He has been ill these ten years. 
Esp. in the poets réAo1 may refer to a statement made only a 
moment ago (as we say hyperbolically—ever so long ago). Cf. 
Soru. £7. 676. 

2. Certain presents have the force of perfects: jxw, I am 
come, adsum ; otxopat, I am gone (quickly); vuxd, I am victo- 
vious ; xpara, I am victorious ; yrrapar, I am defeated ; abixd, 
I have done wrong, Iam unjust ; 6Advpas, aréAAvpas, in Tragedy, 
L am lost, or undone. 

3. Verbs of hearing and learning, dxotw (kAvw, poet.), ruv- 
Odvopat, aicAdvouat, pavOdvw, dps is often used with these 
verbs. 

Ocuicroxréa odk dKxovers dvdpa dyabdv yeyovdru; PLAT. 
Have you not heard that Themistocles proved himself a patriot ? 
(d) The Present Infinitive and the Present Participle may 
represent the Imperfect Indicative in English. 
ot cupmper Bevovtes Kal TapovTEs KATAMAPTUPHTOUCt. 
Dem. de F. L. 381. 5. 
Those who were his fellow-colleagues in the embassy, and who 
were present, will bear witness. 


B. The Imperfect is the past of the Present. It 
describes a past action as (a) still going on, or (6) as going 
on along with other actions, or (c) as frequently recurring. 

For (a) and (0) see Aorist. 

e. Yaxparys @omep eyiyvwoker, oTws Edeye. XEN, 
Socrates used to speak exactly as he used to think. 
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Note 2. The Imperfect shares most of the idiomatic uses of 
the present. 
(a) The Imperfect of an attempted act, like the present of 
the same. 
éxaotds Tis erevOev atrov UrogTHvat THY dpxyv. XEN. 
Each one was trying to persuade him to undertake the command. 
The present participle also often has this sense. 


(6) When the present has a perfect force its imperfect is a 
pluperfect. jxov, I had come; dxspyv, I was gone; évixwy, I 
had won the victory, I was victorious, etc. 

(c) The Imperfect is used for the present when what is seen 
now to be the case has been in the past inquired about, or 
sought for, or thought of. 

ov Tour’ tv eddatpovia, Kakod dradAay},; PLAT. 
Is not this happiness (which we were talking about or trying to 
discover) deliverance from evils ? 
68 Fv dpa 6 vAAaBoy pe. SOPH. 
This then, 1 see, is he who seized me (this was and is). 
To this belongs the famous Aristotelian phrase,76 ti iv eivac 


(d) In the use of the Imperfects 2de., ypqv, dpeAoy, eikds Hy, 
like the Latin debebam, oportebat, decebat, denote what ought 
to have been done, but what was not done. 

ovdev GAXO eeu A€yev. DEM. 
He need have said nothing else. 
Nihil aliud dicere oportebat. 
ovk eixds Hv obTws éayv. SOPH. O. T. 255. 
It would not have been right to leave it alone. 
Non decebat praeterire. 
On these constructions see Conditional Sentences. 


§ 139. THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT 
INDICATIVE. 


A. The Perfect denotes an act which is in a finished 
state. The act must have been begun in the past, but 
it stands finished in the present. The Perfect therefore 
is reckoned as a Primary tense. yéypada, I have written, 
my writing is in a finished state; SéSerar, he is in a state 
of imprisonment. 
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Not only in the Subjunctive and Optative, but also in the 
Indicative, a periphrasis with eiué is used for the Perfect. The 
abiding nature of the result is then emphasized, 

els 68 povoyerijs odpaves yeyovds éori te Kat ér’ éotau. 
Puat. Tim. 31. 
This one sole-created heaven hath been created, and shall still 
endure. 
Cf. éxw with Aorist Participle. 

The Perfect of many verbs is equivalent to a Present: 
réOvykev, he is dead ; xexAnpas, I am called ; yeyova, I am be- 
come, ie. Lam; pépvnpos, I remember ; ot8a (cbvoibsa), I know, 
novi. The Pluperfect is then an Imperfect, éreOvijxe, he was 


dead, etc. The Perfect Imperative of such verbs is a simple 
Perfect. 


Note. A great number of Perfects in Homer describe present 
acts or states: dvwya, BéBprbe, KéxevOa, péunra, éuova, epprya, 
etc. ete, 

B. The Pluperfect is the Perfect carried back to past 
time. éyeypadyn, I had written, my writing was in a 
finished state in the past. 

For the Future Perfect, see Future. 


The Perfect Imperative (8d singular Middle and Passive) 
issues a decisive command which is to be executed at once, 
and there an end. 

pexpe Tovse dpicOw ipav y Bpadvrjs. THUuC. i. 71, 

At this point let your slowness find a limit (come to an end). 

Hactenus progressa (terminata) esto (finem habeat) vestra 
tarditas. Poppo. 


§ 140. THE AORIST. 


1. The Aorist denotes the mere occurrence of an act in 
past time. Apart from difference of time the Aorist is 
always distinguished from the Imperfect. (and in the 
Oblique Moods from the Present) by noticing the mere 
doing of the act, and not describing the act as in pro- 
gress. The Aorist has been likened to a point, the Im- 
perfect (and Presenb)itioca Aimecrosoft® 
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Note. As the Aorist notices the mere act or state itself, three 
aspects of this are observable. : 


1. The commencement of the act, the beginning, not the con- 
tinuance. 
This has been called the Ingressive or Inceptive Aorist. 


éBacideuce, he came to the throne (éBacinevev, he was king). 
érAovrycer, he became rich (érAotre:, he was a rich man). 
évornoe, he fell ili (évdoes, he was ill). 

2. The act as done and over, not as doing. 


AYCITIILOC EILOTHCE denotes the simple fact that 
Lysippus was the maker of the statue. 


AYCITITIOC ETIOIEI denotes the labour spent on the 
making. 
eelrvnoay, they supped, i.e. ended supper. 
édetrvour, they were at supper. 
vvE éyévero, night came on, ie. it was night. 
vv& éylyvero, night was coming on, i.e, it was twilight. 
3. The act as instantaneous and momentary, not as occupying 
a long time. 
eyo b€ iAP, etSov, évixnoa. 
“ Caesar’s brag of ‘came, and saw, and overcame.” SHAK. 
2. The Aorist is narrative, the Imperfect is descriptive ; 
ae. the Aorist is used when we merely mention a past act 
as having occurred, while the Imperfect is used when we 
wish to describe or paint (so to speak) past acts as still 
going on. 
ot wev ampdOov. Kydéavdpos S& éOvero, Kat curiy 
Fevopavtt pidsxas, cat eviay cvveBarovro. XEN. 
So they went away. Meanwhile Cleander was en- 
gaged in sacrificing, and in friendly intercourse 
with Xenophon, and they formed a friendship. 
Note 1. Other uses of the Aorist :— 


The Aorist is also distinguished from the Imperfect by the 
mere mention of an act without reference to other acts, while 
the Imperfect often describes an act as going on side by side 


with another act. 
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Tlaveravias é« AaxeSaipovos otparnyds trd Tov “EAAjvwv éfe- 
réppOn pera cikoos vedy dard IleAorovyioou, Evverdeov 8& Kat 
*AOnvatos tpidkovta vavol, Kal éorpdrevoav és Kumpov, kai 
adras Ta TONAG Kater TpePayTo. 

Pausanias was sent out from Lacedaemon by the Greeks as 
admiral with twenty ships from Peloponnese. The Athenians also 
accompanied him with thirty ships, and they proceeded to Cyprus, 
and subdued the greater part of it. 


Note 2. The Aorist is used (esp. in Tragedy) where we use a 
Present. The moment of past time is but an instant before. 
Something an instant ago has evoked the act. 


émjveo’ Epyov Kat mpdvoray Hv eGov, SopH. Ai. 586. 
I commend the act, and the forethought thou didst show. 
Elect. 668. 677, Eur. Hee. 1275, Hi. 248, Philoc. 1289, 1314. 


éuvqxa, I understand, and jo Onv, I am pleased, are of constant 
occurrence. 


edpré’ epwre weptyapys & dverrépav. Sopu. Ai. 692. 
I thrill with love and flutter overjoyed. 
Here the act is instantaneous also. 


Note 3. English often uses the Pluperfect where Greek uses 
the Aorist; this is especially the case in Oratio Obliqua :— 


of 'Ivdot eAcEav dre wéuere oPGs 6 Bacrrcds. 
Xen. Cyr. ii. 4. 7. 
The Indians said that their king had sent them. 


Recta érewiev, where we should say “has sent” (not sent). 
This in Obliqua becomes had. 
And with temporal and local sentences— 
ered} éreAcitnoe Aapeios Kal karéeorn "Apra&ééepéns. 
XEN. An. i. 1. 3. 
After Darius had died and Artaaerues had been established 
in the kingdom. 
Quum mortuus esset Darius, ete. 


érpdmovro és IIdvoppov 60ev dvnydyovro, THuC. i. 92. 
They turned towards Panormus whence they had set sail. 


Note 4. The Greek Aorist and English Perfect. 


Though we have an Aorist in English corresponding to the 
Greek, yet Greek uses the Aorist even more constantly than 
English. We use a, Perfect sometimes where Greek uses an 
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Aorist. Thus—I am shocked if these are the orders which you 
have given, Sewdv rovodpas «i towwtra wapyyyeAas. Here an 
act rather than a finished state is denoted, and the Greek 
Aorist is more correct than the English Perfect. See example 
above, SopH. Ai. 586, ov would naturally be rendered into 
English, thow hast shown. Again a Gnomic Aorist in Greek 
may be rendered by an English Perfect. 


Note 5. The Aorist Participle generally expresses time prior 
to its principal verb, but not always so, and, when so, not from 
its own inherent meaning, but only from its connexion with 
a principal verb. : 

Thus yeAdoas (oipdgas) én, With a smile, laugh (sigh) he 
said. 

ed éroinoas dvaunvioas we. PLAT. Phaed. 60. 
You did well to remind me. 


Here the two acts are contemporary and identical. 


So e8 éroincas ddixdpevos. Hot. v. 24. 
Cf. Curtius, Elucidations, p. 211. 


Note 6. The following verbs show the contrast between the 
Present and the Aorist in the kind of act denoted. It will 
be noticed that several are Ingressive Aorists. 


voo-ety, to be ill. voonoas, to fall all. 
pevyev, torun away. guyeiv, to escape. 
poBetc bat, to be in fear. PoByOjvar, Seicar, to take fright. 
mpdocey, to be busy about. rpaat, to accomplish. 
' yedav, to be laughing. yeddoat, to burst out laughing. 


dpxew, to rule. dp&at, to obtain dominion or office. 
ioxvev, to be strong. ioxtoar, to become strong. 
ovyay, to be silent. ovynoas, to become silent. 
éxeuv, to have. oxetv, to obtain. 
paiver Oa, to appear. pavivat, to become apparent. 
moXepetv, to be at war. = rohepoan, to. begin war. 

bellum gerere. bellum inferre. 


Bacrrevewv, to be king. BacActoa., to come to the throne. 


Note on the Aorist. 


The Aorist is often called the momentary tense. It is 
doubtful, however, whether momentariness is its essential 


meaning. We should use the aorist if we tr: 
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Pharaohs built the pyramids, ot BacwdAcis trav Aiyurrinv gxo8d- 
pyoav ras rvpapidas, though the pyramids, like Rome, were 
not built in a day. We should equally use it in translating 
He burst out laughing, éyédace, or He fell ill, évoonoe. And 
again we should use it of such an instantaneous shiver of 
emotion as is contained in éfpié’ epwrt, I thrill with love. 

The mere mention of the act (or state) itself, without regard 
to its duration, seems to be the one description of the Aorist 
which suits it all through. Aorist and indefinite are not very 
satisfactory words, but they have been retained as familiar, 
for want of a better. Simple and Isolated have been suggested. 


§ 141. THE FUTURE. 


The Future denotes an act which will take place here- 
after. 
Its action is either continued or indefinite (see above). 


Note 1. Idiomatic uses of the Future :-— 

The second person of the Future both affirmatively and 
negatively resembles an imperative. , 

(a) Affirmatively (either as a statement, or as a question 

with od Interrogative)— 
mpos Tatra mpd&ers otov dv OéAyns. SOPH. O. C. 956. 
Thou wilt do therefore (do therefore) whatever likes thee. 

odx eAker’, od maujoer’, otk dpygere; AR, Ly. 459. 

The expression is not so abrupt in form as an imperative. 
A suggestion is made, or a permission given, which, however, 
is an unmistakeable Imperative. 

(b) Negatively with ot— : 

héy’ ct Tr Bovre, xerpt & od Patoets wore Eur. Med. 1320. 

Speak if thow wilt, but with the hand thow must touch me never. 


Observe (1) that in Euripides od with the Future is a state- 
ment, in Aristophanes a question ; (2) that in both passages ot 


with the Future is o9-ordinatewith.an, Imperative. 
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Note 2. A periphrastic Future is formed by péAAw with the 
Present or Future (more rarely the Aorist) Infinitive. 
pédrdAw ypaev, ypaiperv (rarely ypayar). — 
I am going to write, I mean or intend to write. 
peALo buds dye cis ’Aciav, 
I am going to lead you (am on the point of leading you) into 
Asia. 
In Asiam vos ducturus sum. 


Sejoer ToD ToLotrov eb weAEL 1} ToriTEla THCer Oat. 
Puat. Lep. 412. 
There will be need of such a ruler if the constitution is to be 
preserved. 
éueAXov in the same way is used— 
euedAov a” dpa kivicev eyo. AR. Nub. 1301. 
Aha! I thought I should tickle you. 


évravda, éuedAov katadtcev, XEN. 
There they were intending to rest. 
Thi deversuri erant. 


Sometimes pédAdAw, EweAAov, means I am doomed, destined. 
TOs ob pédAw, Ti od peAAw; mean Why should I not? 


2. The Future Perfect denotes a finished act or state 
in the Future :— 


 TOATELA TEEwS KEKOTUHoETAL. PLAT. 
Our state shall have been perfectly constituted. 


Note. The Future Perfect, like the Perfect, sometimes de- 
notes what will take place instantly. 


Compare 


Kav TovTO viKGpev rdv? Hiv werointat. KEN. An. i. 8. 12. 
If we secure this victory we have done everything. 
with 
ppate kat merpd€erat, AR. Plut. 1027. 
Speak, and it shall be done instanter. 
A periphrastic future perfect active is formed with eipé— 


7d d€ovra érducOa éyvwxdres, k.7.4. Dem. Phil. i. 54, 
We shall haverdetermingd to,daewr duty. 
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§ 142. Gnomic and Iterative Tenses. 


Almost any tense in Greek, as in English, can express a 
customary or a repeated act, or a general truth. 


1. The Present— 


fopr dpabjs todAdKes Tikter BAGByv. EuR. (See above.) 
Strength without science often causeth harm. 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 


2. The Perfect— 


moddot 616 Sdéav Kat rodiz Kyv Sdvapev Kaka werdvOacev. 
y XEN. 
Many have come to trouble (and do come to trouble) in conse- 
quence of reputation and political power. 


(This perfect alternates with presents in the text.) 


3. The Aorist called Gnomic, as expressing a yvdyn, sentiment or 
general truth— 


dOvpodvres dv8pes odrw tpomaiov éornoav. PLAT. 
Half-hearted men never yet set up a trophy. 
So in English—“ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 


Sever’ 7’ dna Tvevpdtuv exolmice oTEvovTA TOVTOV. 
Sopu. Ai. 674. 
And the breath of dreadful winds husheth ever the moaning 
deep. 
The present and perfect, the present and aorist, the perfect 
and aorist, often alternate in the same paragraph. 


4. The Imperfect and Aorist with év denote a repeated act. 
dvadapBdvov ody adrav Ta moujpara Sinpdrwv dy atrods 
tt éyotev, Puat. Apol. ch. viii. 
Taking up their poems then I used to ask them (I would ask 
them) what their meaning was. 


mw mt 2.3 7 2 a 3 , 
€l TLVES iSovev 7H TOUS oetéepovs EMLKPATOVVTAS dveOdponoay 
av. THUC. vii. 71. 


If at any point they saw their own side winning they picked 
up thew courage (as often as this happened). 


For an excellent passage, See SOPH, phil. 989-297. 
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§ 143. The Tenses in the Moods. 


The distinction previously explained between the Present, 
the Perfect, and the Aorist, is observed in all the moods,— 
the Indicative, Imperative, Subjunctive, Optative, Infinitive, 
and Participle. Some instances are given to show the differ- 
ence, especially between the Present and the Aorist. 


Linperative— 

pndev poBor, Don’t be timid: pydev boBnOys, Don’t have 
any fear of this, 

ci wy €xeus avTiAéyewv, dvrideye ei 58 py, Tadoas TodAanls 
Aéywv Tov airdv Adyov. Puat. Crit. 

If you have anything to say in objection, say on (at length, in 
a continued speech), but if not, give over (at once) repeating 
the same argument. 


Subjunctive or Optative— 
ob rovrTo méote éreioOny ds } Wuyi}, Eos pev ev 73 OvyTe 
cépats 9, Gj, Stay 8¢ tobrov draddayy, TeOvyKev. 
XEN. Cyr. viii. 7. 19. 
He never believed that the soul, so long as it ewists in this 
mortal body, lives, but that as soon as it is separated from 
it, & dies (i) denoting continuance, draddAayy the instant 
act of death). 


Infinitive— 
od Bovrctber Oar ert dpa ddA PeBovdrcBoOas, PLA. Crit. 


It is no longer the moment to be making up one’s mind, but to 
have it made up. 


Xarerdv 7d roveiy 76 82 KeActioas Addcov. 
It is difficult to do (to be engaged in doing), but easy to com- 
mand (to say ‘do this’), 


So with the other Moods. 
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§ 144. Note on the Infinitive. 


The Infinitive is, in its origin, a Verbal Substantive in the 
Dative case. Though subsequently its uses diverged so widely 
from this limited signification, yet its origin gives us a clue to 
its different meanings. 

Thus— 


dpa davévae would inean time for going away. 
Suvards yeverUar, able for becoming. 
pavOdvew jropev, we are come for learning. 
mapéxw euavtov répvev Kal Katew, I offer myself for cutting 
and burning. 
Gata idéoGat, a wonder for the viewing. 
For full information consult Professor Max Miiller’s 
Inaugural Oxford Lecture. 


§ 145. THE INFINITIVE. 


The Infinitive is a Verbal Substantive denoting action. 
Compare 76 roteiv with 7 woiqous. 

It has therefore points in common both with (1) the Verb, 
(2) with the Noun. 


1. Like the Verb 


(a) It has tenses and voices—Avew, Atoewv, Goa, etc., 
Ricat, AdcarOar, AvORVAL, 


(b) It takes a subject before and a predicate after it. 
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(c) It governs the same case as its verb. 


(2) It is qualified, like a verb, by adverbs, and not like 
a substantive by adjectives. 


(c) It forms subordinate sentences, the indirect statement, 
a temporal sentence (with zpiv), a final sentence, 
a consecutive sentence, with dore and ds, and in 
connexion with dy it is a substitute for the in- 
dicative and optative moods with dv. This last 
use gives it a sort of right to be called a mood. 

2. Like a Substantive 
(a) It stands as the subject to a verb. 


(b) It is declined with the article as a nominative, accusa- 
tive, genitive, or dative. 


(c) It is connected with Prepositions. 


§ 146. THE SUPPLEMENTARY! INFINITIVE. 


1. The Infinitive supplements the meanings of verbs 
and nouns (especially of verbs) which in themselves are 
incomplete. 


wv a a 
&uabov TovTo Toinoat 


They learned to do this. 


> 
ov mépuxe Sovdeveuv. 
He ts not born to be a slave. 


a ¢€ , 5 ’ e ‘ a x 
OnutotoKrAys iKavwTatos Hv eimety Kal yvaval Kal 


mpakar. Lys. 
Themistocles was eminently able to speak, to decide, 
and to act. 


Note 1. Sometimes the article is added. 


76 Big. toditOy Spay epv dujyavos. SopH. Ant. 78. 
I am by nature incapable of acting in defiance of my fellow- 
citizens, Cf. Trach. 545, 0. C. 442, Agscu. P. V. 865. 





1 Also called the Complementary, or the Prolate, Infinitive. The 
term Supplementary sepa More, PRs. ancintelligible. 


. 
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The article marks the Infinitive more distinctly as an 


object. The Infinitive is not always the Supplementary 
Infinitive, see SoPH. Ant. 265. 


Note 2. It is impossible to give a complete list of all such 
verbs. They are fairly the same as in English and in Latin, 
though this Infinitive is much more extensively used in Greek 
than in Latin. 


The chief verbs perhaps are those expressing— 
(a) Wish and desire (as in Latin), BotAopa, Oédu, ériOvpd, 
(b) Caution, fear, shame, <ddaBotpat, dxvd, dxvos éori, 
PoBotpas, Sdorxa, aicxdvopa, 
For Verbs of Fearing see also Index. 
(c) Intention, determination, Yypigoua (I vote), eSoée, 
Séoxrat, Scavoodpar, ev vO exo, 
So statuo, constituo, with infinitive in Latin. 
(2) Ability, capability, fitness, Sivapar, ods te eiut, tears, 
mépuxa, as in Latin, 
(e) Duty, necessity, compulsion, Sei, xpi, dviyxn ori, 


égetAw. So in Latin, except that oportet and 
necesse est in certain senses take a subjunctive. 


(f) Custom, habit, chance, ciw6a, vdpos éord, EvpBaive, ete. 
Many of these in Latin, mos est, consuetudo est, 
contingit, accidit, etc., take ut with subjunctive ; 
soleo, consuesco, etc., an infinitive. 


The adjectives with which this Supplementary Infinitive 
goes are of a similar meaning, ¢g. Suvards, ixavds, rpdOupos, 
érurAdSevos, &£tos, dvagsos, ete. ; 

Sometimes the Greek Infinitive with an adjective corresponds 
with the Latin adjective and the supine in wu, ag. xaAerdv 
Aé~at, difficile dictu. 


2. The Epexegetical (2c. Explanatory) Infinitive is added 
to verbs of giving and taking, and to adjectives. This 
Infinitive further explains the purpose of the verb, or the 
character of the action, or, of the jective. 
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aunp xaderros oubhqv. PLAT. 
A difficult person to live with. 


7 > XN a? a G ‘ , 
TAPEVY@ EMMUTOY TH LATP@ TEMVELVY Kal KALE. Puat. 
IT offer myself to the physician to cut and burn (me). 


Note 1. Even where the construction is already complete 
this explanatory Infinitive is sometimes added. 
Kakoy oiopat Totty & obTos ToLet, Gvdpa ddikws éruyetpety 
dmroxtivvbvas. Puat. Apol. xviii. 
Li is an evil, I think, to be doing what my opponent is now 
doing, trying, that 1s, unjustly to put a man to death. 


Tis THs odK épH Tins Tuxetv. SOPH. Hl. 364. 
I am not in love with thy honowrs—to obtain them. 


éore with this infinitive and adjectives helps out this ex- 
planatory force. 


Yoyxpov 76 Bup dote AotcacGar, XEN. Mem. iii. 13. 3. 
The water is cold to bathe in. 


Obs. This use should be compared with that of the English 
gerundive (or to with the dative of the infinitive), a house to let, 
a letter to write, etc. Both in Latin and Greek the passive 
infinitive is very unusual, and probably incorrect. 


Note 2, The comparative with 7, or dove 7, and infinitive. 


TO voonpa pelfov } pepev. Sopu. O. T. 1293. 
The plague is too great to bear. 
Pestis maior quam quae (ut) tolerari possit. 


peifov 7) dore dépew SivacOat Kaxdv TH oder cypBaiver, 
Xen. Mem. vi. 5. 17, 
A calamity befalls the state too great for it to bear. 


Note 3. ws, ds ye, with the infinitive limit the application. 


Gomor Os x Xeupds dyer Oar, XEN. Cyr. vi. 4. 16, 
Unarmed so far as fighting hand to hand goes (i.e. if they 
come to close quarters). 


eb Ayer 6 dip ds ye obTwol dKotoa. XEN. Cyr. vi. 14. 6. 
The man speaks well enough just to listen to in this way (i.e 
if that is all you consider), 
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To this head belong certain idiomatic infinitives. 


€ »” 2 lal XX nn > fal - ' 
Ws Eros Eley, cov Oe@ eiretv, in God’s name. 
any” 80 to say. Sagara 
was eurreiv, ox«dor eizely, almost, so to say, 
on : os 
Os ért way eimety, speaking gen- paene dixerim. 
: erally. éxov elvas (in negative sen- 
© ~ 2 tal "77° * 
ws darhis cimetv, ) to speak tences), willingly. éxdv is 
; ; : 
os ovveAdyre briefly,con- __ the predicate to etvas, 
sine : = 
’ elireiy, cisely. 6Aiyov Setv, all but. 
2 . 3 a . n > ° . 
és Td dxpiBes eimeiv, strictly Kata robro etvas, in this respect. 
’ speaking. dcov yé p’ <idevar, so far as I 
os eixdcat, to make a guess. know. 


§ 147. The Subject before and the Predicate after 
the Infinitive (commonly called the Accusative 
with the Infinitive). 


The Infinitive, like other parts of the verb, takes a Subject 
before and a Predicate after. The Predicate is, of course, in 
the same case as the Subject. The Predicate may often be 
the Supplementary Predicate, in which case the Infinitive is, 
of course, part of the Predicate. The following examples will 
explain this construction. 








INDICATIVE. 
Subject. Verb. Predicate. 

omitted. elpet ’AOnvatos 
I am an Athenian. 
omitted. ér A Oov dKAnrot 
they advanced unbidden 
Kopos éyévero mpoOupos 
Cyrus showed himself willing 
omitted. yevod mpobupos 

show thyself willing 
omitted. eyevovTo evdaipoves 
they became happy 
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INFINITIVE. 
Subject. Verb. Predicate, 

pn) omitted Elva ’AOnvaios 
he said that he was an Athenian 
(épacav) omitted ered Oeiy aKAyToL 
they said that they advanced unbidden 
(efpacav) Kipov yever Bon mpoOvpov 
they said that Cyrus | showed himself | willing 
(S020) gov yever Ban mpoOvpov 

L beg you to show thyself | willing 
(e&jv) adrots yever Bas evoaipooty 
at was permitted | them to become happy 




















1. Predicate in Nominative. 


eynbicacbe eEerOeiv BonOjcovres. DEM. 
You resolved to march out to the rescue. 


2. Genitive. 


eScovto Kipov ws rpobupotdrou yevécOar. XEN. 
They were begging Cyrus to show himself as energetic 
as possible, 


3. Dative. 


evdaipoow tyiv teats yiyverOa. DEM. 
It is permitted you to become happy. 


Note 1. Just as in Latin we may use the Accusative for a 
Dative, ¢.g. licet esse beatum, for licet esse beato, so in Greek 
an Accusative Predicate sometimes takes the place of a 
Genitive or a Dative Predicate. 


eLeotw tply AaBdsvras dda Bon Gel. 
For AaBotor darAa, 

IO t / x 

eovrd pov mpoorarny yever Oar, 


For ad 
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_ The explanation is that the mind has inserted the Accusa- 
tive Subject before the Infinitive, licet mihi me esse beatum, 
eeori tpiy buds AaBdvras bra BonGelv. 


Note 2. The personal passive construction is used in Greek 
side by side with the impersonal passive followed by the 
Accusative and Infinitive, the former being the commoner. 

5 Kdpos yyyeAOn vexqoat. XEN. 

Cyrus was reported to have conquered. 

héyerar "AAKBidSyv Tepucre? SiarexOjvar wept vdpwv. 
XEN. 


It is said that Alcibiades conversed with Pericles about the 
laws. 


This construction should be compared with the Latin 
(traditur, fertur, dicitur, existimatur, videtur, creditur, etc., 
etc., with an Infinitive) ; eg. existimatur errare, probus esse, 
he is thought to be mistaken, to be upright (it is thought that 
he, etc.) See Zumpt § 607 and note. But the Greek con- 
struction is much freer, and follows many adjectives. 


Certain adjectives, S{ka1os, agvos, worthy ; érurySetos (fit), 
éridofos (probable), dvayKaios (necessary), may take either a 
personal or an impersonal construction with the Infinitive. 
Thus we may say either Sikasds ciye ratra movety or Sixasdv 
éorw éué radra rovety, 1 am justified in so doing or it is right for 
me so to do. 

Instances of Sixatos occur in PLato’s Apology ii. 1, Crito iv., 
Sopu. Ant. 400. 


Note 3. Sox is generally personal : 
eB Aéyewv poor Soxeire, I think you speak well, 
CE rots wAclorois éddxouv, most people thought (they seemed to 
most). 
Bofa dxotoat, I thought I heard. 
Sox poe Tov dvov edyew, Tam determined to lead out the ass. 
The impersonal Soxei rue is rare: Soxe?, eo€e, i is decreed, 


is different. With 0x0, Soxe?, cf. the use of éovxa, I seem, 
varying with éocke, and the Latin, videor mihi, videtur mihi. 


Note 4. The Infinitive is used for the imperative in formal or 
solemn language, in poetry more freely. 
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(a) In legal orders or official commands. 


dkovere led... wivewv md tHsodAmyyos. AR. Ach. 1000. 
Hear ye, good people all! drink to the trumpet’s sound. 
With dxovere compare O yes / 
(0) In prayers. 
Oeot woAtras, pu pe SovAcias Tvxelv. AESCH. 


Gods of my country, let me not meet with slavery (grant 
that, etc.). 


Examples occur in Sop. Elect. 9, Ant. 1080 (where a king 
speaks), THUC. v. 9, vi. 34. 


Note 5. The Infinitive is used in expressions of surprise. 
(Cf. Lat. ‘Mene incepto desistere victam.’) 
THs pwpias, 7d Aia vopifew, dvta ty Atkovrovt. 
Ar. Nub. 819 
What folly ! to think of a man of his years believing in Zeus ! 


Note 6. The tenses of the Infinitive correspond to the tenses 
of the Indicative throughout in the character of the action (as 
continued, finished, or indefinite). 


They only express distinctions of time when representing 
the Indicative of the Recta in indirect statements or direct 
questions. 

But the Present Infinitive sometimes represents an Imper- 
fect and not a Present Indicative. 


tivas obv ebxas trohapBaver’ ebyerOar tov Bidurmov 67’ 
eomrevoey ; Dem. de F. L. 381. 10. 
What vows do you suppose Philip was offering when he was 
making libations ? 
‘This is often the case after é¢yv. So in Latin, memini 
me dicere means I remember I was saying (also accepimus, 
scribit). See Zumpt, § 589, note. 


Madvig first pointed out this, §171. 6, Rem. 1. It is fully 
discussed in Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 15. 


§ 148. ZHE INFINITIVE AS A NOUN. 


1. The Infinitive, like a Substantive, may stand either 


as the Subject or the Predicate of a sentence. 
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Subject, Predicate. Predicate, 

“ 84, 8 5 , , 4? A oo : 
TO OLKNY se ovat TWoTEepov TAaaKew TL EOTLW 1) TTOLELY 5 
To pay a penalty \ is tt { to suffer or { to do something ? 
Paying a penalty suffering doing. Ptato. 

So in English “ to see ts to believe,” seeing is believing. 


Rarely but sometimes without the article, coppoveiv caddy, 
Sopu. Ai., discretion is a virtue. 


2. The Infinitive with the Article is declined throughout 
like a Substantive. Its cases then follow the construc- 
tions of the Nominative, Accusative, Genitive, and Dative. 

Its oblique cases are connected with Prepositions. 
Unlike ordinary Substantives, however, it (1) can govern 
the same case as its verb, and (2) can be qualified by an 
adverb. It corresponds to the Latin Infinitive and 
Gerund. 

Nom. 70 xcadas Shv, a noble life, honeste vivere. 

Acc. To Karas Sjv, a noble life, honeste vivere (with 
preposition), honeste vivendum. 

Gen. Tod Karas Cyv, of a noble life, honeste vivendi. 

Dat. 76 xaras Env, for or by a noble life, honeste 
vivendo.. 

So Sia To Kards Shy, év (pos) TH ards Shv, avtt 
(&vexa) Tod Karas Cyv. 

Note. (a) Infinitive Nominative : : 

It is used like the Latin guod with Indicative (the fact or 
cit cumstance that). 

7d Iedorovvncious atrois py BonOijca: maperxev tpiv 
Yapiwov cdAacew. Tuve. i. 41. 

The circumstance that the Peloponnesians did not help them 
enabled you to chastise the Samians. 

(b) The Dative is often a Dative of means, cause, or circum- 
stance, instrument, like the Gerund in -do. 

xexpdrynke Bidurmos 7G mpdrepos yevér Ga. Drm, 


ili ded by being foremost in the field. 
ag i Bales tt Let Scone A 
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(c) The Genitive is very often Objective. 
Hrelyovro mpos Tov ToTapoV TOD muety ercOupia. 
THUC. vii. 84. 
They were hurrying to the river im their desire to drink (of 
drinking). 


The Genitive of the Infinitive sometimes expresses the aim 
or purpose (usually in this sense it takes évexa). The idiom 
is considered either a genitive of value or a genitive of cause. 
(See Causal Genitive.) 


érerxyioOn “Ataddvtn ) vicos TOU py AnoTas KaKoupyetv 
tiv HiBoay, THUC. ii. 32 (ef. i. 4). 

The island of Atalante was fortified in order that the pirates 
might not injure Euboea (with a view to their not, etc.). 


The construction is not very common, but thoroughly estab- 
lished, in Attic Prose. The only thing in Latin like it is the 
genitive with the Gerundive, a construction which frequently 
occurs in Livy: haec prodendi imperii Romani, tradendae Hanns- 
bali victoriae sunt, xxvii. 9; aequandae libertatis esse, xxxvili. 50. 
See Zumpt, § 662, note 2. 


§ 149. THE PARTICIPLE. 
The Participle has three different uses. 


A. It is an attributive to a Substantive. 


6 Tapwv xpdvos, the present time. 


B. It qualifies the principal Verb of a sentence like a 
Supplementary Predicate, or Adverbial Sentence. 


Tatra émpatte oTpaTnyOv. 
He was doing this while he was general. 


C. It supplements the meaning of a verb, the meaning 
of which would otherwise be incomplete (cf. the Supple- 


mentary Infinitive). 
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(a.) The Participle agrees with the Subject. 
mavopat piocopav. 
LT leave off philosophising. 


(6.) The Participle agrees with, and is the Predicate 
to, the Object. 


mato oe pidocopovyTa. 


I make you leave off philosophising. 


§ 150. ZHE PARTICIPLE AS AN ATTRIBUTIVE. 


A. 1. The Participle when joined to a Substantive cor- 


responds to an Adjective, or more frequently to a Relative 
sentence. 


ai AloXov vicot Kadovpevar. TAUC. 
The so-called islands of Aeolus (or, the islands of 
Aeolus, as they are called). 


6 kareihndas Kivduvos Thy Téduwv. DEM. 
The danger which has overtaken the state. 


2. The Participle with the Article, when the Substan- 


tive is omitted, becomes itself a Substantive. 


ot A€yovres, the speakers. 

oi Spacavres, the doers. 

6 Tuywy, the first-comer. 

6 BovAduevos, any one who will (see Article). 

of mpoojKovtes, relations, propinqui. 

Note 1. The Future Participle with the Article signifies, in 


a sort of final sense, one who is ready, prepared or willing, to do 
so and so. : 


4 xapa aya jv Kal évfjrav ot épyardpevor, . 
XEN. An. ii 4, 22. 


The soil was rich and there were people to till at. 
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Note 2. Many neuter Participles are Substantival. 

7d obpdepov, expediency, utile, utilitas With an Adjective 
in agreement, Td puxpd orppépovta ris modAcws, DEM. The 
small interests of the state. 

7a Séovra, duties or duty, officia. 


Thucydides and the poets use a neuter present participle as 
a Substantive, where an Infinitive would be more usual. — 

év 7 pay pederovrs, by want of training (=év 7G py pedAerav), 

ro Seduds, fear=rd Sediévar, 7d Oaprotv=7d Oapoeiv=rd 
Odpros. THUC. 

7d vorobv=70 vooeiv=% véoos. SopH. Phil. 674. 

In the poets of rexdvres, parents; 6 texdv, the father ; 
§ rexovoa, the mother (4 téixtovra also, SOPH.). 6 ékeivor 
rexov, his father. 1d wronbev on Pry, the wild fluttering in thy 
heart, Hur. Bacch. 1269. 


B. The Participle qualifies the Principal Verb like 
a Supplementary Predicate or an Adverbial Sentence, 
(Conditional, Temporal, Causal, etc.). 

These usages of the Participle are very common in 
Greek, and are most important to notice. The particles 
which bring out the special significance of the Participle 
in each case should be carefully noticed. The different 
usages are given under the heads of the different sentences 
in the Compound Sentence. (See Index.) 

Note 3. The Participle in a Sentence expresses circumstance 
or manner generally. 

The particles otrus, rére, efra, kdta (kal efra), evra are 
put before the Principal Verb. The sense hovers between 
that of time and of circumstance. 

To this head belong the phrases (as old as Homer), 7é abv ; 
ti waOev ; in the obliqua 671 paddy, rabdv. 

ti pabdvres éuaprupetre duets; Dim. 45. 38. 
What induced you to give evidence ? 


“qi maBotoas Ovytais eifaoe yuvarEi; AR. Nubd. 341. 
What has happened to (the clouds) that they look like mortal 
women ? 


So ri éywy ; té BovdAsmevos; Pat. Phaed. 236, E. 
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All these phrases are periphrases for why? wherefore? zi 
paddy ; learning what, on what inducement ? denotes an internal 
motive; ri maddy; ailing or experiencing what? denotes an 
external cause (on what compulsion 1). 


Note 4. Under this head comes also the peculiar use of 
exov in colloquialisms, 
rota troonpata pAvapets éxwv; PLAT. 
What sort of shoes do you keep on chattering about ? 


zi Anpets Exwv ; lit. talk nonsense in so behaving. 
Why do you incessantly trifle ? 


ti kumrd ces éxwv wept tiv Odpav; ARISTOPH. 
Why do you keep on poking about at the door ? 


Note 5. The Participle in a Comparative sense with the 
Subjective particles as and do7ep, as if, as though, as thinking. 


SeSlace tov Odvarov ws eb ciSdtes OTe peyioToY TOV KaAKdV 
éort. Pat. Apol. xvii. 

Men fear death as though they knew for certain that it is 
the greatest of evils. 


§ 151. THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The Genitive Absolute (ic. a Participle agreeing with 
a Genitive which is not in the main construction of the 
sentence) is equivalent to an Adverbial sentence, either 
Conditional, Temporal, Causal, Concessive, or expressing 
Circumstances generally. 

The same particles which accompany the simple Par- 
ticiple (eg. weta£v, ws, etc.) go with the Genitive Absolute. 


n 2 4 U a 
Tadta erpaxOn Kovwvos otparnyobvtos. Isocr. 
These operations were carried out when K. was general. 
odk dv FAOov Sebpo byway pi) KeAevovTwv. 
I should not have come here if you had not ordered me. 
ds 88’ éxydvrwv tOv8 érictacbaé oe xp}. SOPH. Ai. 
On the understanding (as knowing) that this is so, thou must 

Form thy judgment (ie, 4 a, mmvush, know that it is even so). 
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Note. The Participle alone, without the Gonive being 
expressed, occurs (see Genitive Case, Genitive Absolute)— 


(a.) Where the Genitive is easily supplied from context— 


ot 8€ oAgutor, mpordvrwy (se. cov “EAAjvev men- 


tioned just before), téws pev qodxafov. 
Xen. An, v. 4. 16. 


The enemy, as they were approaching, for a while were 
remaining quiet. 
Cf. iv. 8. 5, épwrijrarros (sc, adrov). 


(0.) In certain impersonal expressions— 
ovtus éxdvrwv. XEN. An. v. 4. 16. 
Such being the case, quae quum ita sint. 
eoayyeAOevtwv dre ai vines rA€ovoer, THUC. i. 116. 
On the news arriving that the ships were sailing. 
Bovros ToAAG (sc. Atés), XEN. Hell. i. 1. 16 (cf. Ar. 
Vesp. 774). 

Cf. Touc. i. 74 (8nAwGévros), XEN. Cyr. i. 4. 18 (onpor- 
Oevrwv). Compare the Latin Ablative Past Participle Passive 
(cognito, edicto, etc.) agreeing with the whole sentence. 

The Participle is very rarely omitted. 


@s euod povys wédas (sc. ovens). SopH. 0. C. 83. 
Since I alone am at thy side. 


§ 152. The Genitive Absolute in Greek and the 
Ablative Absolute in Latin. 


Great care must be taken not always to use one where we 
should use the other. The Greek has a perfect series of 
active participles, the Latin has no past participle active 
except in the case of Deponents. 
Therefore in Latin we may write— 
His verbis editis egressi sunt. 
So saying they went out. 

But in Greek this would be— 
tadta eladvres eEjerav, 


and not 


ToUTwV_AéE xX Oevrwv é 
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which would mean when this had been said (by others) they went 
out. 


Nor, on the other hand, would Latin tolerate such an 
apparently slovenly structure as the following :— 


SiaBeBnxéros 45n Tepixdéous, HyyéEAOn adres. 

After P. had already crossed, news was brought him. 
In Latin we should write— 

Pericli iam transgresso nuntiatum est. 


§ 153. ZHE ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


Instead of the Genitive Absolute the Accusative 
Absolute is used with Participles of Impersonal verbs and 
certain other expressions.’ 

A. Impersonal Verbs: Séov, é&dv, mapov, mpoaonxor, 
pénov, eTaperoy, Soxody, TUXdr, Soav or Sd£avta (TadTa). 

B. Passive Participles used impersonally: mpoctayOev, 
elpnuevov, yeypaymevor, SeSoypevov, mpoctetaypwevov. 

C. Adjectives with dv used impersonally ; advvarov dv, 
aio pov ov, ete. 

The particles as, asmep (as though, as thinking that), 
etc, may accompany the Accusative Absolute. The 
Accusative Absolute is equivalent to an Adverbial Sen- 
tence, Causal, Temporal, Circumstantial, and especially 
semi-Temporal and semi-Concessive. 

ovdeis Lov elpnvyy yeu mrodeuov aipnoerar. 

No one will choose war when tt is in his power to be 
at peace. 

of 8 Tptdxovra, ws e£ov 7n avtois Tupavvely adeas 
mpoeimov. XEN. 

The Thirty thinking it was now in their power to 
play the despot with impunity, issued an edict, etc. 





~ 1 Qbs,—This is doubtless an Internal Accusative, probably of res pect. 
Compare for instance rv airdy rpémov with dégay uty radra. 
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ovyi Se écwcapev oidv te dv kat Suvardv. PLAT. 
We did not save you when (though) it was feasible and 
possible. 


ddfavra viv Tada, eihecOe dvdpas éxatdv. ANDOK. 
On coming to this resolution (decree), you appointed a 
hundred men. 


ciwmn eSeirvovv, Asmep ToOTO MposTeTaypEVOV. 
XEN. 
They were taking their meal in silence, as though they 
had been ordered to do so. 

For other examples see THUC. i. 126 (rdpxov), viii. 79 
(8é£av). For passive participles see THUC. 1. 125 (dedoypévov), 
v. 30 (cipnuévov), v. 56 (yeypappévor). 

Sometimes a personal verb is found with the Accusative 
Absolute, but then usually with the subjective particles ws, 
dsrep. 

evo TOV GSEAPOYV apeAoVowy dsrep od yuyvopévous Pidovs. 
Some men neglect their brothers under the impression that they 


do not become friends. 
XEN. Mem. ii. 3. 3 (quotation shortened). 


Cf. Mem. i. 2. 20. But XEN. Hell. iii, 2.19 (8s£arra ratra 
kal wepavOévra), THUC. iv. 125 (xupwOev oddév). 


§ 154. VERBALS IN -réos. 


Verbals in -réos imply necessity. They take the same 
ease as the verb to which they belong. The agent is 
generally in the Dative (but see below). The verbal has 
two constructions, the Personal and the Impersonal. 


§ 155. A. ZHE PERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. 
aoKntéa éoti oot 0 apern. 
You must practise virtue. 


Colenda est tibi virtus. 
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§ 156. B. 7HZ IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Here the verbal is either singular or plural. 


9 / 
QACKNTEOD, | >» / \ 3 , 
€oTL GOL THV APETV. 


> / 

acKnréa, 

émruOupnt éov 

Pee } éoti ToIs avOpwrots THs apeTnS. DEM. 
emcOupnrea, 


Men must covet virtue. 


Note. The agent, however, in Attic, is fairly often in the 
Accusative, instead of the Dative. 


ovdevi tpérwm hapev Exdvras dduxntéov efvat. PLAT. Crit. 
We maintain that in no way must we deliberately commit in- 
justice. 


And the Dative and Accusative are both found together. 
Eur. Phoen. 710, 712. 


§ 157. C. THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE. 


The Supplementary Participle is used, much like the 
Supplementary Infinitive, to complete the meaning of 
many verbs and verbal phrases. It agrees either (1) with 
the Subject, or (2) with the Oiee of the verb. 


§ 158. ZHE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN 
AGREEMENT WITH THE SUBJECT 
OF THE VERB. 


The Participle is used with the following classes of 
Verbs :— 

* Verbs marked thus have peculiar usages which are ex- 
plained in the notes. 

A. Verbs of Feeling and Perceiving (see Indirect 
Statement). These verbs differ from the following 
because they can equally take a finite mood with drs or 
os, thus showing the substantival character of the con- 


struction which they introduyge,. oie 
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B. Verbs of Mental Emotion. 
xaipw, fSopat, dxOopas, dyavax7a (I am vexed), xaderGs pépw 
(Lam veaed), petapédopas, perapédes por (I repent, regret), dvé- 
xopast (I endure), pgdios pépw (I easily bear). 
Xaipovowy axovoytes e&eralouevav TOV avOporav. 
PLat. 
They like to hear people cross-questioned. 
Xpypdtov otk aicytver érypeAodtpevos ; PLAT. 
Are you not ashamed to be devoting yourself to money-making ? 
Pastws héepers Huds droAetrwv. PLAT. 
You don’t mind leaving us behind (you make light of doing so). 
C. Verbs of beginning, continuing, and ending an action 
(including persevering and growing weary). 
*dpxopat, *trdpxya, pOdvw, SuateAd, Sidyo, Siayiyvouat (I 
continue), mavopat, dmeipnka, and képve (Lf grow tired). 
Tov Nowrov Biov Kabevdovrtes SiatedoiT av. PLAT. 
You would go on sleeping for the rest of your lives. 


ov pn Tavowpar pirocopav. PLAT. 
Never will I give over the pursuit of wisdom. 
ovk avéfopar (aoa. EURIP. 
L will not endure to live. 
D. Verbs of being manifest, being detected (convicted), 
and of escaping notice. 
*8qXos eis (SnAG, intrans.), *Pavepds ips, *paivoyas, Setk- 
vupt, AavOdvw, dA‘oKopar (the active form is aipa), 
djAos ef Katagdpovav. Puat. 
Jt is clear that you despise me. 
SeiEw avtov a£tov dvra. DEM. 
T will prove that he ts worthy. 
eSerEav ETouuos Ovtes. THUC. 
They showed that they were ready. 
pavepot elo aryaviCopevor Waves. XEN. 


It is evident that they all are contending. 
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IIndéws yap ava 
matpos T AxIAXEws Epya Spav davijcerar. EUR. 
He shall be seen to do great deeds 
worthy of Peleus, and his sire Achilles. 


dovéa @ravOave Bécxov. Hor. 
He was entertaining a murderer unawares, 
éav Se dd@s ete TovTO TPaTToV, amoOavet. PLAT. 
If you are caught again in this pursuit, you shall die 
(if you are convicted of following it any longer). 
So no, SopH. 0. C. 556, and Ai. 472, Ant. 20 (in nomina- 
tive attraction). defxvupu (see third example above) may be 
intransitive, Kur. Lf. A. 436, Tauc. 72. The above verbs, 


however, have several other constructions, for which see 
below. 


§ 159. Note on Special Verbs. 


1. dpxopor takes both the Infinitive and Participle, more 
usually the Infinitive. The Participle seems to denote, more 
than the Infinitive, that the act is going on. 


Hp&avro oikodopeiv. 
They began to build (of the intention). 
jpkavro oikosopovvres. 
They began the building (the act going on). 
See THuc. i. 107. 
2. trdpxw. 
édy Tis Huas ed rowwy trdpyy. XEN. 
Tf any one first confers a kindness on us. 
Otherwise trdépxw is used almost like rvyxévo. 
trdpyxes éxOpds dv. DEM. 
He is an enemy (to begin with). 
3. Pddvu. 
(a) épOace (€f6n) adixdpevos. 
He was beforehand in arriving. 
otk dv POdvors Aéywv (gen. of 2d person). 
Make haste, speak—or, quick, quick speak, (Lit. you could 


not anticipate (yy wash, of, jour duty) in speaking.) 
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The phrase forms an urgent command. Cf. Eur. Or. 936, 
Ale, 662, Arist. Pl. 1133. 
Of. Aéye POdcas, speak quickly. 
Quin statim loquere ! 
In the last example $@dvw is in the Participle. 
So dvéwEds pe POdoas. ARIST. 
You opened the door before me (got the start of me). 
Cf. Tuuc. iv. 8. 


4, dvitw (I achieve) is used like POévo. 
dvucov broducdpevos, ARIST. 
Look sharp and put your shoes on. 
dvicas dvouye, 
Look alive and open the door. 
5. aicydvopar, 
aicytvopat AEywv. 
Tam ashamed of saying (while I do say). 
aicxdbvowar Néyerv, 
Tam ashamed to say (and generally, I refrain from saying). 
6. droxdpve., 
drokdpvw TobvTo ToLwy. 
Iam weary of doing this. 
dmoKkdpve ToUTO Torey, 
I leave off doing this through weariness. 


7. OnAés eiut. Several constructions. 
(a) The personal construction with participle. 
d7Aos tv oidpevos, XEN. 
Lt was evident that he thought. 
Lhe personal construction with os and participle. 


oHAds éotiv ds Tt Spacetwv kaxdv, SOPH. Ai. 
It is plain that he is craving to do some ill (8pacetw, de- 
siderative). 
Cf. Sop. Ant. 242; dydois (verb) ds. 
(b) The personal and the impersonal construction with ors and 
Jinite mood. 
djAoé eiouv Ste emixetrovtat, XEN. 


It is clear that they eal, attach Us. exe 
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b7A46v eorev St. ratcopat, PLAT. 
It is evident that I shall give over. 
8. davepds cit, and pavepdv grrr: dpxd (I suffice), dpxe’, it is 
sufficient (SOPH. Ant. 547): ixavds cips, tkavov éore, are simi- 


larly constructed either with the participle (personally) or 
with dv: and a finite mood. 


9. datvouat takes the Participle and the Infinitive. 

paiverar avip dyads efvas, 

He seems to be (is considered) a brave man. 

Videtur esse fortis. 
The appearance or opinion may be groundless. 

gaiverat dvip dyabes av. 

He shows himself ( proves himself, manifestly is) a brave man. 
Cf. appareo in Latin. 


Apparebat certamen fore. Liv. Jt was evident there would 
be a struggle. 


Apparebat utilis. SuzT. So pevdis aiveras (dv omitted). 
onpeia datvers (=daiver) yeyws. SOPH. Hl, 24. 
You show proofs that you are. 
10. AavOdv. 
AéANOa ewavrdv cidds, XEN. 
I know without myself being aware of it. 
Horace (Od. iii. 16. 32) and PRopERTIUS (i. 4. 5) imitate 
this Greek construction. 
eg. Hor. Fallit sorte beatior=avOdver drPiwrépa oboa. 
Rarely in Attic AaOdv is used participially with a verb= 
secretly, clam. 
11. rvyxydve, and (in poetry) Kup. 
érvxov mpooeAOav dvipi, PLAT. 
I chanced to meet a man. 
mpos ti rodr’ cimdy Kupeis; SOPH. EI. 
Why is tt thow speakest thus ? 
The notion of chance is often almost lost in both verbs. 


They often denote mere coincidence in time, just then. Both 
are used sometimes without a participle. 


vov dypoiot tuyxdver. Sopu. El. 


At this moment he ee to be abroad, 
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12. otyouae denotes rapidity and completeness. 
olxera pevywv. 
Celeriter fugit. 
olxopar pépwv. 
Celeriter aufero. 
olxeras Gave. 


He is dead and gone. 


13. d7fAds eis (above), pavepds eit, AavOdvw are also con- 
structed with ére and finite mood. For Aav@dévw dru see 
Puat, Criio, xii. 

14. The Poets use this Supplementary Participle with 
a great many verbs, ¢g. verbs implying superiority and 
inferiority (vixO, Arropat, €AcGrowat); doing right or wrong 
(d6:K0, Gpaprdve, eb or KadGs ToL). 


§ 160. THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN 
AGREEMENT WITH THE OBJECT. 


The Participle is the Predicate to the Object. 


The Verbs which take this Participle are mostly the 
active forms of those in the previous rule, but the cor- 
respondence is not complete. 


A. Verbs of stopping (making to cease), finding and 
detecting, overlooking (i.e. allowing to be done). 
mato (I make to cease, cf. rotojas), reptopO and édopa, I 
overlook (meptetdov, éreiSov), but not €0, Seixveps (I point out), 
katadapBdve, aip® (see adicxonae in previous rule), dupa, 
I detect, catch, convict. 
yedavras éyOpous mavcouev. SOPH. 
We will check the merriment of our foes. 


pon Tepid ev UBpicbeicay thy AaxeSaipova. ISAEUS. 
Let us not look on and see Lacedaemon outraged. 


od xotpyoets’ ddAd oe KAEtTOVO aipiow. ARIST. 


You shan’t get off cpeiTe i No, LU catch you thieving. 
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B. Verbs of perception (see Indirect Statement, § 167). 


Note _1. Observe, however, that Verbs of Perception may be 
used with a Supplementary Participle which is not equivalent 
to an Indirect Sentence. 

Thus 6p ce xalpovra may mean either I see you rejoicing, 
or I see that you rejoice, 


: qo Gero Kipov wertwxéra, he heard that Cyrus had fallen; but 
joOycas rdérote pou cvkopavrobvros ; have you ever noticed me 
playing the part of an informer? dxodbw ce ixovra, I hear that 
you are come; but dxobw cov diadeyouévov, I hear you con- 
versing. 
2, of8a, cvvowda, éricrapas : 
oida TavTa ToL. 


I know that I am doing this. 


oida Tatra moteiv, 
L know how to do this. 
So with ériorapas, I know for certain (scio) : 
épavt® cbvoida oddtv érurrapéver. 
uate civorda, oddity emurrdpevos. 
Lam conscious that I know nothing for certain. 


§ 161. The Tenses of the Participle, and Time 
in the Participles. 


The Tenses of the Participle correspond with the Tenses of 
the Indicative always in the character of the act, and some- 
times in time. 


1. The Present Participle denotes an act in progress, the 
time of which is usually determined by, and therefore con- 
temporary with, that of the principal verb. But the time 
may be determined by some word in the sentence, such as 
viv, Tore. Sometimes the context, without such a clew-word, 
determines the time. 


tiv viv Bowwriay kadouperny gxnoav. THUC. i. 12, 
They occupied what is now called Boeotia. ; 
ot KopivOtor expe rovrov mpodtpus mpdocovres dvetoay Tis 
tAoverkias. THUG. v. 32. 
The Corinthians, who up to that time had been energetically 
at work, now abated their vehemence. 
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of ouprperBebovres Kat rapdvres KaTapapTupicovety. 
Dem. de Fals. Leg. 381. 5. 
Those who were then his fellow-envoys, and were present, will 
testify against him. 
Here rére would have made the time clearer. 


2. The Aorist Participle generally refers to an act prior to 
that of the principal verb. 
Tatra eimdvres drAOov. 
They said this and went away. 
But in many cases there is no such priority of time. 
ed éroinoas dvapvioas pe, 
You did well to remind me. 


§ 162. The Future Participle. 


1. The Future Participle, as a rule, denotes mere futurity 
in time only after verbs of Perception. 

oida TavTa Spdcwy. 

L know that I shall do this. 
78n owe Tadra, Spdoovta. 

L knew that you would do this, 

Here the Latin future in rus is the equivalent of the Greek 

future participle (me, te haec factwrwm esse). 

Oavovpevn yap é€y8n. Sopu. Ant. 460. 

I knew well that I should (or must) die. 
Here the Latin gerund (mihi moriendum esse) would be the 
better equivalent. 

2. But the Future Participle often denotes intention. 

(a.) With a verb of motion. 

odk é Adyous éAHAVO’, dAAG ce Krevov. EuR. Tro. 905. 
I am not come to parley, but to kill thee. 
Cf. THuc. i. 18, dovAwodpevos. 

Here the Latin supine in -wm after a verb of motion, rather 
than the future in -rus would be used. We should translate 
HAGE Ocardpevos by spectatum venit, not by spectaturus venit. 

3, The subjective particle ds is often added to the Future 
Participles (as to other participles). somts denotes the presumed 
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intention (as though) ; or the motive calculated (as thinking, on 
the assumption that). 
EvAAap Paver KGpov ds droxrevav, XEN, 
He seizes Cyrus with the intention of putting him to death. 
fuoOov airotory ds odxi adroiow dpédetav éropévyv. 
. Pat. fep, 345, E. 
They demand pay on the assumption (ground) that no benefit 
will accrue to them. 


dpéheav ecopévnv, Accusative Absolute. 


4, With the Article the Future Participle denotes not 
only intention, but what is likely, able, or calculated to do 
anything. 

wodAd Se? tov € orpatnyhoovra exe. XEN. Ap. iii. 1. 6. 

He who wishes (means) to be a good general must have many 
qualifications. 

ovre oitos ¢ OpeyoucOa. pévovres, ote wAoia éoTe Ta da- 
é£ovTa.. : XEN. An. vi. 3. 20. 

We have neither food to eat, if we stay, nor ships to convey us 
hence. 

Neque frumentum est quo vescamur, si manserimus, neque 
navigia quibus vehamur. 


The above may be expressed by a periphrasis with péAdw. 
Thus 6 orparnyjowv=6 pédAwy orparyyncev. 
ov8’ 6 kwhticwy tapny. SoPH. Ant. 260. 
Nor was there at hand one who could stay them. 
Neque aderat qui prohiberet. 


5. The Future Participle may take the place of a direct 

sentence, 
TOD KagvyvyTou Th dis, 
Héovros } péAdovtos; SoPuH. Li. 317. 
What say’ st thow of thy brother, 
Will he be here, or will he tarry ? 
=rérepov Her} pédree ; 

The above examples will show how widely the Greek 
Future Participle differs from the Latin future in rus, and how 
much more elastic the use of the former is. Mr, Paley first 
pointed this out in the Journal of Philology (viii. No. 15), from 


which number much of the above is derived. 
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§ 164. THE INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


The Indirect Statement quotes words or thoughts not 
at first-hand (ze. directly), but at second-hand (¢.¢. indi- 
rectly). It therefore follows verbs and phrases of saying 
and thinking. 

The Indirect Statement is expressed in three ways. 

A. By the Infinitive. 

B. By dre or ws with the Indicative or the Optative, 
never with the Subjunctive. 

C. By the Participle. 


§ 165. A. THE INFINITIVE IN THE INDIRECT 
STATEMENT. 
1, The Infinitive follows expressions of saying and 


‘thinking. The Subject before the Infinitive and the 
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Predicate after it are in the Accusative (but see next 
rule). The usual negative is ov (see second example). 


NB. 1. dypi and décxw regularly take the Infinitive. 
2. déyw (active) generally takes dre or ws, Aéyeras (it 
is said) takes either the Infinitive, or 671, os with 
a finite verb. 
3. efrov takes 674 and ws. (Observe that efrov, I said, 
introduces a Statement ; efrov, I bade, a Petition. 
J told has the same double sense in English. 
Tov Sixavov avdpa evdaipova civat pnt. PLAT. 
I assert that the just man is happy. 
ovdéva ofwar Satpovev eivat Kaxov. EURIP. 
I think that none of the detties is evil. 

2. But if the Subject of the Infinitive is the same as the 
Subject of the Principal Verb, it is usually not expressed 
at all. The Predicate is in the Nominative. This is 
called the Infinitive Attraction. 

gyoi otpatnyev. 

He says that he is general. 

vomiters iva ppovipos. 

You fancy that you are prudent. 
dpovipos the Predicate. 

6 ’Anré£av8pos Epacnev Avos vios etvat. 

Alexander used to pretend that he was the son of Zeus. 
Atds vios the Predicate. 

Aixn civat dno. AESCH. 

She saith that she is Justice. 

If the Subject needs to be expressed, avtos is used in 
the Nominative (in all genders and numbers). 

Knréov ove bn adres ad exeivov orparnyetv. 
Tuuc. 
Cleon declared that tt was not himself but Nikias who 


was general. 
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vouitere ovv avroe eivas ppovepot. 
You fancy, then, that i¢ 1s you who are prudent (that 
you yourselves are prudent). 


The Subject however, avrds, must never be expressed 
unless it is necessary to distinguish it from a Subject in 
the Accusative, or to throw a special emphasis on it. 
In nine cases out of ten the presence of a Predicate in 
the Nominative is sufficient. 


Note 1. Instead of atrés the personal pronouns éyd, od 
occur (DEM. 52. 12, 9. 74, Lys. 25. 18), and the reflexive odeis 
(Puat. Rep. 518). 


Sometimes the accusative is used instead of the nominative 
(épé, pé, oé, euavrdv, ceavrdv, éavtdv). This construction, more 
emphatically than the Infinitive Attraction, marks the Sub- 
ject of the Infinitive as the Object of the main verb. 


pypt debv exeivors daroder Oat, eue Se cbCeo Oar. ANDOK. i. 30. 
I hold that they ought to be condemned to death, and I be 
acquitted. 


For other instances see PLat. Gorg. 474, XEN. Cyr. v. 1. 21 
(€povrdv), HEROD. i. 34 and ii. 2 (€wvtdy). 


Note 2. Verbs of hoping and promising (expecting, wnder- 
taking, swearing). They usually take the Future Infinitive 
(like the Latin). 


Amie payny coer Oo, 
He was expecting that there would be a battle. 


trérxov Tatra (yThoew. 
You promised to search into this, 


But with little or no change of meaning they also take a 
Present, or an Aorist Infinitive sometimes, the future time 
being expressed not by the Infinitive, but the principal verb. 


edrife Suvaris civar dpyew. Pat, 
He hopes to be able to rule. 


trécxerd pot BovrctoacOa. XEN. 


He undertook toaavise me. 
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Also an Aorist Infinitive with dv. 


ovK HAmoCov éexmecety dv Tepuxdéa. THUC. 

They were not anticipating that Pericles would be banished. 
éxreoety dv is an Oblique Apodosis, representing éxrécou dy in 
the Recta. See Note 3. 


The sort of verbs that come under this head are :— 


éArrifw, truryvovpat, dpodoya, 

éArida (€Aridas) exw. dpvupse. our Gea, Lagree, 
8oKa, trodéxopuar (I ete., ete. 

mpoodox, \ fais undertake). 


Note 3. The Infinitive with dv. If the Indicative of the Recta 
had an dv, the Infinitive will retain it in Indirect Discourse, 
but not otherwise. 

ofpas yap dv ovk dxapiorws jos éxewv, DEM. 
I think it would not be a thankless task, 
In Recta, od« dv éxor. 


Note 4. The Tenses of the Infinitive, in Indirect Dis- 
course, represent the corresponding Tenses of the Indicative 
or Optative in the Recta, and therefore denote the same time. 
See § 147, Note 6. 


§ 166. B. ér. AND as WITH THE INDICATIVE 
AND OPTATIVE. 


(1) The Indicative (in Primary or 
Historic Sequence). 
(2) The Optative (in strict Historic 
Sequence). 
N.B. Never the Subjunctive as in Latin. The Negative 
18 ov. 
To understand this construction it is well to see first 
what the Direct Statement is. 


avrot pdptupées eopev, we ourselves are witnesses, is a 
Direct Statement. 
This, in an Indirect Statement of Primary Sequence, 


/ € 2 XN a x > 
becomes Aeyoucsy 5 AUTO, HIP TUPES, etow. Observe that 


Ore or Gs with 
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the person alone is changed, “they say that they them- 
selves are witnesses.” The tense and mood remain 
unchanged. 

In an Indirect Statement of Historic Sequence it may 
be expressed in either of two ways, both being equally 
common : 

y «_ f (1) avroti paprupes ciev (Optative) ; 

nS | (2) avtot paptupés ciow (Indicative) ; 
ae. either the Optative is used, and this is the really 
Indirect Statement, or no change is made in the mood in 
consequence of the Historic Sequence, the Indicative being 
used. This retention of the mood and tense of Direct 
Discourse is a well-known practice, pervading all Greek 
syntax. 

Again, a Direct Statement is, cparnoopev Tov’ AOnvator, 
we shall beat the Athenians. 

The Indirect Statement is— 


(1) Primary, A¢yovow dre Kpatnaovet tov ’AOnvaiwr, 
They say that they will beat the Athenians. 

(2) Historic, édeyov ots ¢ 1. epatjoovev Tov’ AOnvaiwr. 
They said < they would beat the Athenians. 

that 2. kpatnoover tev ’AOnvaiev. 


The two constructions, the Optative and the Indicative, 
are often found alternating in the same paragraph. 

The rules therefore in passing from the Direct to the 
Indirect Statement are :— 


1. The Person is always changed. 

2. The Tense is never changed. 

3. The Mood may be changed from the Indicative 
to the Optative when the Sequence is Historic, 
but constantly the Indicative remains un- 
changed in Histo ¢ as in Primary Sequence. 
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In case of a difficulty as to tense and mood, the learner 
should practise turning back the Indirect to the original 
Direct Statement. 

Thus in the sentence érddua reyew ws Tdvras Tors 
ex Opous evixnoer, he made bold to say that he had conquered 
all his enemtes, the original Direct was mdvtas tous 
&yOpovs evixnoa, I conquered all my enemies. The tense 
and mood of the Direct Statement are retained. 

Again, qe 8 ayyéd\Nwv tis ws ’Eddreva KateiknT rat, 
there came a messenger announcing that Elateia had been 
captured. The messenger said in the Direct, ’EXdrea 
kateihnrrat, Llateia has been captured. In the Indirect 
therefore the original tense and, in this case, the mood 
are retained. It might have been xareianupevn etn. 


Adve ws ovdev eotiv adixwotepov dnuns. AESCHIN. 
He says that there ts nothing more unjust than 
rumour. 
Recta: ovdév éore «7X. 
NoyicacOw TobTO dre eiyouer Tote TIvévay. DEM. 
Let him reflect that we once possessed Pydna. 
Recta: efyowev K.7.r. 
davepas cirev Stu) Toms TeTElxLoTaL 75n. THUC. 
He told them openly that the city had already been 
Sortified. 


Recta: rereiyiotae K.T.X. 
amrexpwapnv Se poe AvotTEdoi woTrEp 2x eyew. Prat. 
I answered that it was good for me to be exactly as 
LT am. Recta : AvovrTEAee K.T-A. 
Kipos édeyev, Sr 7) 080s corto mpos Bacthéa wéyav 
els BaBvvava. XEN. 
Cyrus told them that the march would be to Babylon 
against the great King. 
Recta: €orat K.T.d. 
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elev OTL 6 avnp av ddwaoupos ein. XEN. 
He said that the man might be captured. 
The dy of course belonged to the Direct. 6 avjp 
adwarpos av ein. 
The Indicative and the Optative are sometimes found 
in the same paragraph. 
éreyov bre Kipos pev téOvnev ’Apiaios de ev TO 
oTaOue evn. 
They said that Cyrus was dead, and that Ariaeus 
was in the camp. 


It might have been reOvnxas edn and éor. 


éyvw ore éxovto epi THs tod ’AdKiBidSov KabeSov 
Aoyos, Kat OTL ob "AOnvaios évde£ovras avtnp. 
THUC. 
He saw that there would be a proposal for the recall 
of Alcibiades, and that the Athenians would 
approve of tt. 


For éyvw tr: see 3, The Participle in Indirect Discourse, Note 1. 


Note 1. dr and ds. as being a subjective particle, ie ex- 
pressing what is in a person’s mind, is used, more than é7, of 
opinions, of pretexts, sometimes of untrue statements, and 
with negative expressions, 0d Aéyw ds. ds is used rather than 
ére after verbs of thinking. 


Ticoadépvns SiaBddrre tov Kopov mpis tiv addeAddv os 
értBovActor adT@, XEN. An. 1. 3. 
Tissaphernes accused. Cyrus to his brother, alleging that he 

was plotting against him, 
eheyov ds xpr ipas ebrAaPeioOar, Prat. Apol. 1. 
They were telling you that you ought to be on your guard 
(against me). 
vopivovow éxel ds “Hgatrros xaAnever. THUC. ili. 88, 
The local belief is that Hephaestus is working at his forge. 


In Sopa. Elect. 43 dre is used of an untrue statement. 
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Note 2. Instead of 67s and ds other particles are used in 
poetry, ¢.g. obvexa (SOPH. El. 1476), 6Oodvexa (SoPH. El. 1308), 
drus (SoPH., Ant. 685, Phil. 169). 

ov yap aicbdver wédau 
(Gvras Oavotoww ovver’ dvraveds toa ; Sopu. El. 1476. 
And hast thou not marked long since 
that thou hast been accosting the living as the dead ? 
kAveus 
SOotver’ AiyiurOos pev od Kata oréyas. SOPH. El. 1308. 
Thou hearest 
That Aegisthus is not beneath his roof. 
éws also is used. 
dva§, épG pev odx Srws tdxous tro 
Svorvovs ikdve, Sopn. Ant. 223. 
My liege, I will not say that by reason of speed 
I come scant of breath. 


Cf. SopH Ant. 685, Phil. 169. 


As the Watchman is a clown we might be tempted to 
translate, “I won’t say as how.” We use “how” just in the 
same way. 


So ut is often used in Latin poetry : 


Quid referam ut volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba Palaestino sancta columba Syro : 
Ut que, ete. - 
TIBULL. I, vii. 17, and the poets passim. 


Note 3. ov with the Optative. If dv is found with the 
Optative in the Indirect Statement it is because it was there 
in the Recta. In such cases the Optative with dv in the 
Indirect is the Apodosis of a Conditional Sentence which in 
the Recta was in the Optative with dv. 

éde€av ws wévr’ av idor. 
They said that he would see everything. 
Direct : révr’ ay i8ou (sc. ei €AGo2), 
édeLav ws wav7’ i8ou, 
They said that he saw everything. 


Direct: wavra ede. 


Note 4. If in the Direct the Imperfect or Pluperfect In- 


dicative were used, they should be retained in the Indirect 
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(both Primary and Historic). The reason of course is that 
there is no Optative Imperfect or Pluperfect. 


fixev deyyeAos A€ywy Ste Tpujpers Kove Tapa Acovcras, 
XEN. An. i. 2. 21, 
There came a messenger saying that he had heard that triremes 
were sailing round. 


Direct: ixovov, I was hearing. 
For further rules see Oratio Odliqua. 


\ 


Note 5. Verbs and phrases of emotion, Oavpdtw, I wonder ; 
dyavaxto, I am indignant; Sewvév rovodpat, do.» pOova, I 
grudge; aicxdvopot, I am ashamed; aicxpdy éore (Seuvdv 
éott, it is a shame); péupopas, I blame, ete., usually are fol- 
lowed not by érz but by the conditional ei. 


760€ otpaca ei év aperas TiOns péper THY adcKiav, 
Puat. Rep. 348. 
Iwas surprised at your setting injustice in the light of a virtue. 


Sewvdv rototyras ei pa) eioovtat, THUC. 


They think i abominable (if) they are not to know. 


These phrases also take 67, Cf. miror si (mirwm si) as well 
as miror quod. 


§ 167. ©. 7HE PARTICIPLE IN [NDIRECT 
DISCOURSE. 


The Participle is used in Indirect Discourse after Verbs 
of Perception (see, perceive, hear, learn, mark, know, remem- 
ber) and some others. The usual Negative is ov. 


6pa, I see. otda, I know (cbvowa epavrd, I 
aicOdvopat, I perceive. am. conscious). 
axotw, I hear. émiotdpat, I know for certain. 
muvOdvouat, I learn by in- péuvnprat, I remember. 

quiry. erthavOdvopat, I forget. 
pav@dvw, I learn. ytyvaoke, I get to know. 


ot "EdAnves ovK Hoeoav Kipov reOvnxéta. XEN. 
The Greeks did not know that Cyrus was dead. 


nd€ws akovw Saxpatous Siadeyouevov. Puat. 


T love to hear Socrates conversing. 
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epauT® Evvidev obdev érirrapevy. PLAT. Apol. viii. 
L was conscious that I knew nothing for certain. 
ore péya otre opixpov Evvoida EuavTd coos dv. 
; ; Puat. Apol. vi. 
I am conscious that in no degree, great or small, am I wise. 


The rules about the Subject and the Predicate of the 
Infinitive equally apply to the Participle. 


éapav ov KatopOobvres. THUC. 
They saw that they were not succeeding. 


aicOavopeba yedoios dvtes. PLAT. 
We perceive that we are ridiculous. 


Note 1. The Indicative (and Optative) with dz: and as are, 
however, often used with Verbs of Knowing, especially yvy- 


vookw, and ofSa (ic6’ dre). 


éyvw ote of ’AOnvator oddev evdicovor. THUC. 
He saw that the Athenians would not give in at all. 


Note 2. If the Principal Verb itself is a Verb of Perception 
the Indirect Sentence will be in the Infinitive to avoid the 
clumsiness of two participles close together, if both Participles 
refer to the same person. 

aio Oopevos ovk ay wetew adrovs. THUC. 
Percewwing that he should not convince them. 


aicOopevos odk av retOwv would have been intolerable. 


Note 3. dyyé\Ao, I report, sometimes takes a Participle. 


mpOros Bacire? Kipov ériBovAcbovra HyyerAa, XEN, 
I first reported to the king that C. was plotting against him. 
dpodoyG, I agree, assent; éEedéyyw, exdeixvupn, I point out 
(see Rule), may almost be regarded as verbs of statement. 
These take a Participle. 


Note 4. The remarks made about ay with the Infinitive 
apply equally to the Participle. 


Note 5. The Tenses of the Participle in Indirect Discourse 
represent the Corresponding Tenses of [ydirect Discourse, and 


therefore the time which they denote. 
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§ 168. THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 


The Indirect Question may be regarded as the Indirect 
Statement put interrogatively. All the rules given as to 
person, tense, and mood for the Indirect Statement apply 
equally to the Indirect Question. The Subjunctive must 
never be used, as in Latin, in an ordinary Indirect Ques- 
tion, (See Deliberative Questions.) 


The Negative is ov. 

For the Interrogative Pronouns and Adverbs see Pro- 
nouns. Their Indirect (or Relative) forms are used in 
Indirect Questions, but it is just as common to use the 
Direct Forms. i, like the English 7, is the regular 
indirect interrogative, meaning whether (in a single ques- 
tion = Lat. num). 

Direct : Tis eoTi ; 
Who is he ? 

Indirect Primary: ove ofSa Soris (or ris) éori. 
I do not know who he ts, 


: : ‘ ; 1. etn. 
Indirect Historic: ov« 78 doris (or tis) 4, 3 ser 
a. €OTL 


I did not know who he was. 
Direct : Tava eroincas ; 
Did you do tt? 


. . > a a > fa) ? y 
Indirect Primary: epwra avtev et tadra éroincev. 
He asks him if he did tt. 


> a ia 
: sie ts , > 1. es TavTa Troinoetev, 
Indirect Historic: jpornoev avrdv} . “OTe MOEN 
2. €6 TAUTA eTroLNCED. 


He asked him if he had done tt. 


rs > i 
6,7 memTovOate ove oida. PLAT. 


What you have felt I know not. 


t: : (a fa 2 
Recta: pi memovOare 5 ssc 


THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 
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epwta@awv eb AoTai ciow. THUC. 
They ask them tf they are pirates. 


Recta : AgoTat éorte ; 

tore otos Hv 6 Xawpebov. Pur. 

You know what sort of a man Chaerephon was, 
Recta: ofos qv ; 

Sunpotov dv avrovs Ti Aéyotev. PLAT. 

I used to ask them what they meant. 
Recta: te Aeyere : 

NpeTO, eb Tus ely Euod copaTepos. PLAT. 

He asked if there was anybody wiser than I. 
Recta: gore tes ; 


qmopovy Ti mote Neyer O Oeds. PLAT. 


T was at a loss to understand what the god meant. 


Recta: ri wore Neyer ; 


> , / 
eBovdevovte Twa Katareipovow. DEM. 


They were considering whom they should leave behind. 


Recta: riva cataneipopen ; 


HpoTov auTov & avarrrevoetev. DEM. 
I was asking him tf he had set satt. 


Recta: averdevoas ; did you set sail ? 
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Observe in examples 6 and 7 that the Historic 
Sequence is disregarded. 


Good examples will be found in Sop. £7. 32, 679, 974, 
1348, Ai. 557, Ant. 239, 1190. 


If the Direct uses the Imperfect Indicative, eg. ris jv 6 
p000s ; what was the tale? the Indicative will be retained in 
Indirect Historic for reasons explained on p. 182. It would 
become efrov darts Hv 6 pvOos. 
represent a Direct ris éoriv 6 pos ; 
Sopn. Ani, 239. 


elroy dotts ein 6 poOos would 
See a good instance in 
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§ 169. DELIBERATIVE OR DUBITATIVE 
INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


These questions, when Indirect, are in the Subjunctive 
(Primary or Historic Time), or the Optative (Historic 
Time). : 

The Subjunctive is retained in the Indirect because it 
was the mood of the Direct, 

Direct : Ti pO ; 
What am TI to say? 
Indirect Primary: ov« eyo 6,te (ri) po. 
I know not what I am to say. 
Non habeo quid dicam. 
1, 6,70 (ré) hainv. 
2. dre (Tt) bo. 
I knew not what I was to say. 
Non habebam quid dicerem. 


Indirect Historic: ov« ezyov 


> oi a 4 d a 

OUK EXW, OTTWS GOL ELTW A VOW. Puat. 

L don’t know how I am to tell you my thoughts. 
Direct: és coe etre ; 

Hmopes OTL YpHoaTo TO Tpayyatt. XEN. 

He was at a loss to know how to deal with the question. 
Direct : ré ypjowpar ; 

érnpovto et KopwOiow rapadotev tiv modu. THUC. 

They asked whether they were to deliver over the city 

to the Corinthians. 

Direct : wapadapev ; 

yropncav omy Kabopuicwrvra. THUC. 

They were at a loss where to come to anchor. 


Direct: 17 xaboppicwpela ; 
Dighized By Whi rosone . 
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70, Se exrdpara ov« of8’ ei TovTw 66. XEN. Cyr. viii. 4. 16. 
I don’t know whether I am to give the cups to this man. 
Obs. «i with Subjunctive, and see Note. 
édeyes Ste odk av Exous ELeAOdy 8,74 xpGo card. 
Prat. Crit. iv. 
You were saying that if you escaped you would not know what 
to do with yourself. 
éBovrctovro eire kataxatcwory ere Te GAXO XpHowvTas, 
Tuuc. ii. 4, 6. 
They were deliberating whether they should burn the men to 
death, or do something else to them. 


Observe the ei’re—eire with the Subjunctive again. 


§ 170. THE INDIRECT PETITION. 


The Indirect Petition (a command, a request, or a 
prayer) follows verbs of commanding, requesting, praying, 
advising, and the like. 


elrov, I bade or ordered aryyédrow, I bid. 


(wrpoettrov). mapaxano, I exhort. 
cerevo, I order. aka, I request, call upon, 
duaxerevonar, I order, ex- expect. 

port, direct. tmapaive, I advise. 


mapayyésrw, I order, in- amayopeva, I forbid. 

struct. 

All these take the Infinitive, which is the common 
Greek construction for the Indirect Petition, The Nega- 
tive is 7. , 

The difference between the Greek and Latin construc- 
tions here should be carefully noted. 

elroy TO Tlavoavia 100 KNPvKOS HN Netrrea Oat. 


THUc. 
They ordered Pausanias not to leave the herald. 





1 ef is interrogative as well as conditional, and so goes with the Sub- 
junctive as well as with the Optative. “Edv (#v) is not interrogative 
where it appears to be so, as in a few phrases with oxére (eg. oxédre 


édy cou dox@ cb Néyerv). BABS t whether but if perchance (si forte) 
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éxédevoe Tous EANqvas eis paynv TaxOnvat. XEN. 
He ordered the Greeks to be drawn up for battle, 
Sdopar tuav ovyyvauny wot eyew. PLAT. 

I beg you to pardon me. 


mrapawvodpev cos reiOecbat Tots BeATio“t. 
We urge (advise) you to listen to your betters. 
akid oe adnOn Aéyev. ANTIPHON, 
I call upon (require) you to tell the truth. 
The Subject or Predicate will be in the Nominative if 
necessary, as in the Indirect Statement :— 
TI pounbéa raparretras ’"EmupnOers avtos veipar. 
PLAT. 
Epimetheus begs Prometheus that he himself’ may 
distribute. 
~ (“Let me distribute,” says Epimetheus.) 
For verbs of forbidding see Index. 


Note 1. Some of these verbs take dws (é7ws jj) with the 
‘Future Indicative and Optative. SsaxeAevouar, rapaxaro, I 
exhort ; ayyé\Aw, tapayyéAdo, I tell, order ; amayopedo, I for- 
bid ; apoctrov, I proclaimed, ordained ; agua, I beg, call upon. 

SiaxeAcbovrar Orws TYLwpHoeTaL TaVTAs TOUS TOLOUTOUS, 
Puat. Rep. vili. 549, 5. 
They exhort him to take revenge on all such people. 
keivy 8 ey dyyeiAar évroAjy Sirus 
Tov maida, detfet, Sopg. Ai. 567. 
And bear to him my message that he show the boy. 
darnydpeves Srws ut) TOUTO daoKpivotuny. 
PLAT. Rep. i. 339, A, 
You told me not to give this answer. 
dws pndev épel after past tense in Rep. i. 337, E. 


For the Construction of dws, dws yj, see Final Sentences, etc. 
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§ 171. THE PARTICLE “Ap, 


"Av (and the Epic xév, «é, Doric xé) were originally Demon- 
stratwe Adverbs meaning there, then, so, in that case, perchance, 
possibly, contingently. They were Adverbs qualifying the Posi- 
tive Statement of the Verb. This part of the subject belongs 
to Philology rather than Syntax. 


"Av in Attic Greek may be regarded as having practi- 
cally two distinct uses. 


1. It is joined to Verbs, the Indicative (Historic Tenses), 
Optative, Infinitive, and Participle. It denotes a Con- 
dition on which the fulfilment of the verbal action 
depends. 


2. It is joined to Pronouns and Particles with the 
Subjunctive Mood. Such are 65, datis (8s av, doris dv): 
bre, ered, émresdy, Tpiv, ws, etc. (Stay, émav, éresdav, Tp 
av, ws av): the Conditional et (édv, jv): sometimes the 
Final as, das, dpa (ws av, etc.). In this use dy (but 
not in Final Sentences) makes the meaning of the Pronoun 
and Particle indefinite, who-so-ever, when-so-ever, if ever (in 
one very common use of éav), though this meaning cannot 
always be expressed. When Historic Sequence requires 
a change from the Subjunctive to the Optative ay must 
be dropped, eg. ds av Bobyrat but ds Bovrouro. 

N 
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§ 172. DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE 
SENTENCES. 


Before dealing with Relative, Conditional, and Temporal 
Sentences it is most important to understand the difference 
between a Definite and an Indefinite Sentence. 


In the Sentence taidta & Bovdrovrar eyovas, they have 
those things which they want, the antecedent tadta is 
definite (those particular and known things), and the 
Relative Sentence which follows sions to a definite act. 
But in the Sentence & & v Boddwvrat € éyovow, the Ante- 
cedent is indefinite and ae act is virtually Conditional : 
they have whatsoever things they want, anything they want, 
anything if they ace it, This second sentence in Historic 
Sequence becomes & Bobrowro eixov. Similarly in the 
sentence émrevd7 Se ohuyapyia éyeveTo of TpLaKovTa peTe- 
mépurpavTo je, when an oligarchy was established the Thirty 
Tyrants sent for me, Socrates is speaking of a definite 
time (B.c. 404) and of a definite act. But éedav druy- 
apyia yevntat, whenever, or as often as, an oligarchy shall 
be established, or 2s established, an indefinite time and act is 
spoken of. The sentence is virtually conditional again, 
uf ever, or if at any time, etc, and might be expressed 
thus, éay mote yévntat. In Historic Sequence the sen- 
tence would be éeidy yévorro. 


It will be seen therefore that when the Antecedent is 
definite the Indicative is used: where indefinite, the 
Subjunctive with ay, or the Optative without av: 


‘A . 
eg. ous eidev émijvece, those whom he saw he praised. 
a yf 5) a . 
Os av sey ewaive)s whomsoever he sees he praises. 


os Soe eri‘ ver, whomsoever he saw he used to praise, 
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Note. Further instances of— 
1. Definite sentences. 
Ko, s > a fal > an + *, ed 
pov VETOTEMTETAL aro THS apXS, Rs QUTOV oaTparnv 
eroinee, XEN. 


He sends for Cyrus from the province of which he had made 
him governor. 


éws eLeotw tadra tuiv émdeiEae Oédw, PLAT. . 
While it is permitted I desire to eaplain this to you. 
éxohidpker tobs “EAAnvas péxpe od Enpdvas rH Sudspuya 
ethe THY vacov. THUC. 
He was blockading the Greeks until he drained the ditch and 
took the island. 
2. Indefinite sentences, 


eeore drt dv BotAnras cireiv. ANTIPH. 

He may say whatever (or anything) he likes. 

péxpe & ay eyo Hew, af crovdat pevovrwv, XEN, 
Until I return let the armistice be observed. 


ws ep ay éumrvew od pry wavowpat prrocopay. PLAT. 


So long as I breathe I will never give up philosophy. 


Karéeorynoa 8 éripedcioOan eb re O€0. TH Xopw Pavdarparov. 
, ANTIPH. 
LI appointed Phanostratus to provide whatever the chorus 
required. 


§ 173. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


A Compound Conditional Clause consists of two 
Correlative sentences, one of which contains the Con- 
dition, and is called the Protasis ;) the other contains the 





1 Protasis (rpéracis) means Premiss. Apodosis (drdéédco1s) means 
Consequence. The Apodosis is the Principal, the Protasis the Sub- 
ordinate Sentence. Whether originally a clause with ef was a Sub- 
ordinate Sentence, is a point which need not be discussed in Attic 
Syntax. How far the Apodosis, as being the Principal Sentence, 
influences the construction of the Protasis, is an interesting question, 
which is alluded to under the Oratio Obliqua. Professor Goodwin 
(Journal of Philology, viii. 15, p. 33) strongly maintains the assimi- 


lating force exerted by the principal verb on the subordinate verb, 
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Consequence, and is called the Apodosis. Sucn a clause 
reduced to its simplest form may be thus expressed : 


If A is B, Cis D, 
or CisD, if Ais B; 


ae. the fulfilment or truth of the Consequence depends 
on the fulfilment or truth of the Condition. This depen- 
dence of the Consequence (the Apodosis) on the Condi- 
tion (the Protasis) is the essential point of a conditional 
clause. 


§ 174. DISTINCTION OF CONDITIONS. 


I. The most obvious distinction of Conditions is that of 
Time. Some refer to the present, others to the past, others 
to the future. This distinction is universally present in all 
Conditions. : 


II. A second distinction concerns the opinion implied as to 
the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the Condition. In two 
forms, and two forms only, the expression in itself conveys 
information on this point.! 


III. A third distinction is that between Particular and 
General Conditions. A Particular Condition refers to a 
definite act or set of acts: eg. “If the windows up-stairs are 





? There is, as Professor Goodwin tells us, no special form implyin 
that the condition is or was fulfilled. That is to be decided by the 
context. This is true, though of course a fact may be clearly implied, 
and in some cases narrated. Such is the case chiefly in past General 
Suppositions, e.g. ef ris dvrelaor, evOds éreOvijxer, THUC. viii. 66, which is 
the same as saying, ‘‘ Every one who spoke against them was at once 
got rid of.” A General Supposition may also be expressed in an 
Ordinary Past form. Thus, ef re dddAo émixlvduvoy éyévero amrdvTwv 
perécxouev, THuc, iii. 54, which is only a way of saying, ‘“We took 
part in every danger as it arose.” Indeed a fact is narrated here 
under w conditional form, though not by virtue of the form itself, 
which need only denote a connexion between Condition and Conse- 
quence. With regard to General Suppositions in present time, they 
ay Sees to facts, but usually are generalisations from observed facts 
or habits. 
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open, the rain is coming in;” “If you receive a telegram 
send it on to me;” “If he had a five-pound note he would 
lend it me.” A General Condition refers to any act which 
may occur or have occurred any number of times: ‘If ever 
a candidate is convicted of bribery he loses his seat;” “It 
(ever) he were left to himself he used to waste his time ;” 
“Tf (ever) he had a shilling in his pocket he gave it to the 
first beggar he met.” 


§ 175. DIVISION OF CONDITIONAL 
SENTENCES. 


Conditional Sentences accordingly may be divided into :— 
I. Ordinary Conditions; II. General or Frequentative Condli- 
tions. Ordinary Conditions again may be subdivided into 
A., those with regard to which no opinion is expressed 
whether the Condition is fulfilled or unfulfilled, probable or 
improbable, true or false; B., those in which the form ol 
expression implies that the Condition is unfulfilled. There is 
no form to express an opinion that the Condition is fulfilled. 
The context alone could suggest this. In General Conditions 
again no opinion is expressed concerning the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of the Condition. Thus in Ordinary Conditions 
of the second class alone is any such opinion expressed, 


L 


§ 176. ORDINARY CONDITIONS. 
For Real Examples see further on. 


A. All that is stated is that a Consequence did, does, 
or will follow from a Condition. The expression in itself 
does not tell us whether the condition was, is, or will be 
fulfilled. That is beside the question: the stress is 
wholly on the if The sole difference between the three 
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1. Present.’ 
Any Primary Tense of the Indicative. 
él TadTa ToLEts adcnels.” 


Tf you do this (strictly you are doing wrong. 
af you are doing this) 


2. Past. 
Any Historic Tense of the Indicative. 
ee { érroveus ndixets. 
€l TAUTA 5) / 20/ 
eTroinaas HoiKnoas. 
ae { were doing this you were doing wrong. 
did this you did wrong (aorist, a 
single act). 
3. FUTURE. 


To express a Condition in future time there are three 
forms, differing, but differing only, in distinctness of ex- 
pression. 

(a) The ordinary future form. 
ree . TOUS ts os 
ea (4v) TavTa { ova \ adiKnaets. 
Tf you do this (strictly you will do wrong. 
af you shall do this) 


1 There are endless varieties of present and past conditions, and the 
two are constantly combined. Present and future may be combined. 





el ratra memolnkas adtxets, HOlknkas. 

If you have done this you are doing wrong, you have done 
wrong (the Apodosis ‘might be an 
Imperative). 

el radra Soxe? oot TtrEwpev, 

Tf you think so let us set sail. 

et radra Trove’s adyjoes. 

Tf you are doing this you will be sorry. 

el Ta0ra éroles or éwolycas adiKcets or ddixhoets. 


Tf you were doing, or did this you are doing, will do, wrong. 
And so on. 


° It is hoped that no difficulty will arise from the selection of the 
verb ddixé in these special examples. ’Adix&, of course, means, J am 


an 4biKos, a wrong doeryand-alsod doawromgsor injure. 
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(6) The less vivid future form. 


/ ? / A 
TOLOLNs adiKoins av. 
, E | is of 
Tomoeas adinnoeias av. 


If you should do this you would do wrong. 


> a 
€L TAUTA 


(c) The most vivid future form. 


? a , > , 
€b TAUTA TOLNOELS ad.Knoets. 


If you shall do this you will do wrong. 


B. Besides a difference of Time, the form of expression 
implies that the condition is unfulfilled either in Present 
or in Past Time. This is implied by the presence of dv 
in the Apodosis, and not by any peculiarity of the 
Protasis. 


1. PRESENT (but see note). 


el TadTa érroteus HOLkets av. 
If you did this (strictly f you would be doing 
you were now doing this) wrong. 
2. Past. 
€ TadTa émolnaas Adiknoas av. 
If you had done this you would have done 
wrong. ‘ 


Note.--The Imperfect, however, very often refers to a 
descriptive, habitual, or continued past. 


ei TavTa émpacces avpdcopey dv oe. 
Tf you had been acting thus we should have been admiring you. 
The Pluperfect denotes a state or condition in the past. 


eg. ct eheipny, if I had been set free (in a state of liberty). 


wéAat dv droAdAn, I should long ago have been a dead 
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§$ 177. Ordinary Conditions in Greek and Latin. 


A. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT. el TAUTA TOLELS dbuKels. 
Si haec facis iniuste facis.} 


ei TAUTA TemounKas, 


St haec fecisti. 


ek érolets noikess. 
2. PAST. él radra | Prothane Aoixnoas, 
Sih faciebus iniuste faciebas. 
0 Male "Fecisti iniuste fecisit. 
3. FUTURE, (a) édv (jv) tabTa { eae dduKHoes, 
Si haec feceris (fut. perf.) — iniuste facies. 
(b) ef rabra movoins ddtxoins av. 
; a TOLOELAS ddiKjoeas av. 
Si haec facias imiuste facias. 
(¢) et rabra rosjoes dduxynoess, 
Si haec facies iniuste facies. 
B. 
1. PRESENT (or el Tatra emotes Hdikers av. 
Continued Past). 
Si haec faceres iniuste faceres. 
2. Past. ei TavTa éroinous Hoikyoas av. 
Si haec fecisses iniuste fecisses. 
II. 
§ 178. GENERAL OR FREQUENTATIVE 
CONDITIONS. 


These are best taught by real examples. Observe the 
Apodoses, distinguishing these uses of the Subjunctive 





‘ The normal Latin equivalents of the Latin of Cicero, CaEsar, 
and SaLuust are here given. The variety of Latin forms is far greater 
than the Greek, and varies more according to the period of the writer. 
The above are given only as a guide in comparing the two languages, 


not as an attempt at a Ball division of the Jatin Conditional Sentences. 
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and Optative (in the Protasis) from their uses in Ordinary 
Conditions. In the Apodosis any frequentative tense 
denoting respectively present and past time may be 
employed. 


1. PRESENT (a generalisation true now or for any future 
occasion). 
avnp Tovnpos Svatuyei, Kav evtuyf. MENAND. 
A bad man is in evil state, 
Liven if he eer 1s fortunate. 


2. Past. 


eb Tus avretrot evOus ereOvrjxer. THUC. 
Tf ever any one spoke against them he was promptly 
put to death. 


éreOvijxes is, of course, a virtual Imperfect. 


§ 179. THE NEGATIVES IN CONDITIONAL 
SENTENCES. 


The Negative of a Protasis is ui}, of an Apodosis ov. 


ét pn TadTa ToLets ouK Kaas éyet. 
Tf you are not doing this it is not well. 


For exceptions see the chapter on the Negatives. 


Relative Conditional Sentences. 
Real Examples are given further on. 


As has been explained, a Relative Sentence with an In- 
definite Antecedent is equivalent to a Conditional Sentence. 
Any form of the Protasis with «i or éév may be expressed 
by a Relative Sentence. Both és and devs are used, but 
éorts, as being the indefinite form, is preferred, especially in 
affirmative sentences. In negative sentences p2 is sufficient 


to show that the Relative is indefinite. 
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A. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT. & (& Twa) éxee btSwot, 
=el Te xen, 
>. 307 
is f efyev édi8ou 
2. Past. a (a Tuva) oe Boxe. 
sel To efye. 
3. FUTURE. (@) @ (@ Twa) dv éxn ddores, 


=édv Te exp. 
(b) & (& teva) exon 

sel Tt éxou, 
(c) & (a teva) e£ee 

met te eLeu, 


B. 


880i, Soin dv. 


ddoet, 


1. PRESENT 6. (& Tuva) etyev ediSor av. 
(or Impf. Past). 
2. Past. 6. (& Teva) erxev eSwxev av. 


§ 180. Participles in the Protasis. 


Any form of a Protasis may be expressed by a Participle. 
For real examples see further. 


A. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT, Tatra moudy aouKets. 
=el Tatra ToLets 
2. Past. Tatra mouby : 78ikers. 
=el Tatra érotets 
3. FUTURE (a) tadra row dStcpoecs, 


aN lel P 
=édv Tatra moins 
TAVTA TOLOV 

sR 
=e Tatra Tovotns 


B. 


TAvTA TOLWY 


(2) 


ddtxoins av, 


1. PRESENT (or 
Imperf. Past) 


Hoikers dv. 


> a 2+ 
€L TAUTA ETOLELS 


2. Past Tatra Toujoas 


Ta TOLHT HOoiknoas av. 
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Note, The present participle alone is given (except in B. 
2). Of course the aorist participle, denoting a single as 
opposed to a continued act, may be used in any of the forms, 
while the present participle denotes an imperfect act (i.e. an 
act in progress). 


§ 181. Position of av. 


av of an Apodosis can never begin a sentence. Its natural 
position is after its verb, but, as it possesses a power of 
emphasising the word it follows, it often comes before the 
verb and after some word which is to be emphasised. Almost 
any word may be so emphasised, especially an interrogative or 
a negative. 
ods dy éxouul y etmetv dre 0b mpooetxov Tov voty, PLAT. 
T could not say that I was not attentive. 
m@s ay Tis, & ye py érlotatto, Tata codds ein; XEN. 
How could a man be wise in matters of which he knew nothing 
certainly ? 
ToAAH av Tis evdatpovia ein Tept Tods véous. 
Puat. Apol. xii. 
Great would be the good fortune in the case of the young. 
dp obv dv pe olea Be rordde érn Sia-yevér Oat, 
PLAT. Apol, xxi. 
Think you then that I should have lived all these years ? 
dv belongs to dayevér Oat. 


émcetxy Gv prot SoK@ mpds TodTov Aéyev. PLAT. Apol. xxiii. 
I think I should be adopting a conciliatory tone towards him. 
av belongs to Aéyesv and emphasises émetk?. 


As in the last two examples av when separated from its 
verb often comes near olopar, Soxe, pnt, ofa, so much so as 
to look as if it belonged to them. But we must be careful 
to connect the év with its proper verb. ov« ofa, dy ei, or od« 
dv oida ef for od« ofda ei—dv should be especially noticed, e.g. 
obk of8’ dy ef metcaie (EUR. Med.), I know not whether I should 
persuade him, where dv belongs to etoayus, 


§ 182. Repetition of av. 


"Ay ig often used more than once in the same sentence. For 


this repetition there may be two reasons. 
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1. Ina long paragraph, which is complicated by interrupt- 
ing clauses, av occurs at the beginning. It thus strikes the 
keynote of the whole so to speak, and gives warning that the 
whole coming statement is conditional. It occurs again later 
on near the verb. 


2. It may be repeated, more than once, even in a short 
sentence, if any special word is to be emphasised. 


EXAMPLES. 
I. In long paragraphs— 

bucis 8 isws tay’ dv axOdpevor, domep of vuord(ovres 
éyerpopevot, Kpotoayres dv pre, TerOduevoe’Avito, padiws 
Gv daoKxretvasre. Puat. Apol. xviii. 

But you very possibly in annoyance, just like people when they 
are being roused from a nap, might listen to Anytus, and, 
with a tap, put me to death, and think nothing more of it. 


N.B.—raya, perhaps, often attaches an dy to itself. 


In Prat. Apol. xxxii., a good instance. The sentence begins 
with éyd ydp av ojua—then seven lines later on ofuas av 


yy 


recurs, followed by dv cipety, (all the av’s belonging to etpetv). 
II. For emphasis— 

ovK dy daodoinv ov’ dv 6BoAdbv ovdevé. ARIST. Nub. 118. 
Pil not give—no not a copper to any man. 
ti Sar’ av ws &k Tove dv dhedoipi oe; SopH. Ai. 536. 
How then, knowing what has happened, could I assist thee ? 
ob7’ dv KeAetoaip’ obr’ ay, ei Oédous ere 
Tpdocey, 400 y' adv Hdéws Spyns pera. SoPH. Ant. 69. 
I would not urge thee, no! nor shouldst thou now 
Desire to help me, would I have thy help, 


Good instances occur in SopH. Ant. 466, 680, 884; AESCH. 
Persae, 431. 


§ 183. "Av with Future Indicative. 


"Av with the Future Indicative, Infinitive, and Participle. 
Many critics have maintained that this construction does 
not occur in Attic Greek. Many instances have been 
removed by revision of texts. Mr. Riddell (Apology, p. &7, 
and Digest, p. 139) regards the construction as abundangly 


established, and cites, § even, it stances. from Prato, eg. Rep. 
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615 D, ody qret, odd’ av Ee Sevpo. Other cases are Apol. 
xvii., Leg. 719 EB, Symp. 222 a, ete. Also XEN. An. ii 
5. 13, dv xoddoecOe. In Phaedr. 227 B, ovk dy ole pe 
mounoer Oar, In Crito. xv., od« ole dv daveioOar, dv with 
the future infinitive occurs. dy occurs with the future parti- 
ciple in Phat. Apol. xvii. (end of chapter), od« dv rosjoovtos. 
Madvig denies, Kriger defends, the existence of this last 
construction. 


§ 184. Ellipse of the Apodosis, and Ellipse of 
the Verb. 


"Av of an Apodosis is sometimes found without its verb. 
The verb however (an Indicative or an Optative) may be 
easily supplied from the context. 


ot 8 otkérau peyxovow: GAN’ odk dv mpd tov. AR. Nudb. 5. 
The domestics are snoring, but they wouldn't (have been doing 
80) once, ov dy (sc. Eppeyxor). 


Where two verbs are connected or opposed, it is enough to 
use dv once only, with the first, unless some lengthy com- 
plication of clause renders it necessary for the sake of clear- 
ness to repeat it, or unless some word is to be emphasised. 

oddels dv fy wou Os éuot KaTeuaptipycer (sc. dy). 
ANTIPH. Her. 15. 
You would have found no one who would have given evidence 
against me. 
ti éroingey av; 7 SyAov étt Gooey (sc. av); DEM. 31. 9. 


What would he have done? Is tt not clear that he would have 
taken an oath ? 


§ 185. Ellipse of the Protasis. 


Sometimes the Protasis, as in all languages, is wholly 
omitted. It can be easily supplied from the context. 


ovdev yop av éBAGBnv (se. ef erypnodpny, from what has 
preceded). Pu. Aol. xxviii. 

LT should have received no harm (had I done so and so). 

may yap av kareipydow. SOPH. El. 1022. 


- So had:t thow compassed all (sc. «i roudde joa), supplied 
‘from a preceding wish. 
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§ 186. Ei and ay both in the Protasis. 


In several instances <i and év are both found in the Pro- 
tasis (nearly always an Optative). One of the best-known 
instances is from PLAT. Protag. 329 B., kal éyd, eimep GAAw rH 
dvOpdrov reOoipny av, Kai cot refOopat, for myself, if I would 
trust any other man, I trust you. Here it is considered that dv 
belongs to the verb retGoiuny, which does double duty, both as 
a Protasis with «i, and also as an Apodosis with év to another 
unexpressed Protasis, thus: «i wesoipnyv, if I would trust (i.e. 
reOoipny av, I would trust, et rior Soin, if he should give me his 
word). This is an established Attic idiom, e.g. Dem. Phil. i. 
18, ovroe ravreAds, 008’ ef pur) Toujoar’ dv TodTO, ehkatadpovn- 
tov éore, it is not lightly to be despised, even if you should not do so 
(do so—af the occasion should arise). Isoc. Archid. 120, «i dé 
pysets dv tpav débcee Cv droorepotpevos matpisos, mpooijKes 
KT.A., if none of you should care to live—if deprived of his country, 
it behoves you, etc. In this last example the Second Protasis is 
given in the participle droorepovpevos, as it is also in DEM. 
Meid. 582, ei obrou xpyhyata éxovres pn mpooiv7’ dv, if these men 
would not spend money—if they had it. 

Other instances occur (perhaps) in AESCH. 4g. 930, and 
Sept. 518. See also Eur. Hel, 825, Dem. Med. 1206, de 
Fals. Leg. § 190 (with Shilleto’s note), ANTIPHON, 6. 29, XEN. 
Cyr. Wil. 8. 35 (Oavpdfouw dv—et dv dfeAyjcete). 

An essential point to notice is that in all these instances 
(except XEN. Cyr. iii. 3. 35) the Apodosis is in the Indicative, 
generally in the Present, sometimes the Future. The Opta- 
tive with ei and é&v, therefore, does not denote a remote future 
supposition except so far as it refers to the unexpressed 
Protasis. Hence in their notes to AESCH. 4g. 930 (reading «é 
mpdocouw’ dv) both Mr. Paley and Mr. Sidgwick consider «i 
mpdooow’ dv a variant not for ef mpdccoun, but for « rpdéw, 
translating not, if I should prosper, but, if I have a chance of 
prospering. 

Jelf (§ 860) and Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 107) 
compare the Homeric «i «ev with the Optative. But in all 
the Homeric instances an Apodosis with the Optative and xev 
is joined, eg. Il. v. 273, ef tobrw xe AdBoipev dpoipeOd Ke 
khéos ev Oddv, if, in the case given, we should take them, we 
should. win goodly renown. 


In Dem. Timoth, 1201.19, ei &v occurs with a Past Indicative: 
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ei tolvuy TovTo igxupov Fv dv TovTm Texpypiov, Kapol yevéer Ow 
texpaptov. Observe the Apodosis in the Imperative: of this would 
have been strong evidence for him (i.e. if he had been able to adduce 
it), let it be evidence for me too. Here, as Professor Goodwin ex- 
plains (p. 101), the Protasis means : if it is true that this would 
have been, so that reference is really to the present, and only to 
the past so far as the unexpressed Protasis requires. DxEm. de 
Cor. 260. 2, is another instance if «i éreyeipyno’ dv is read; only 
the Apodosis which follows is tis ovk dv dméxresve ; 


Note. There is no difficulty in connecting an Apodosis with 
more than one Protasis referring to different times, e.g. DEM. 
de Cor. 274, 28, érevyouor mace todtrous, ei dAnOR mpds ipuas 
elrouue Kat edrov, I pray to all these, of I should speak, and did 
speak the truth before you. 


§ 187. Aé in Apodosis. 


Se sometimes introduces an Apodosis as if it were co- 
ordinate with, or followed, the Protasis. This is instructive 
as showing that the logical importance of the subordinate 
sentence (Protasis) may assert itself over the grammatical 
importance of the Principal Sentence (the Apodosis) Such 
cases, however, are very rare in Attic. 


el obv éy@ yryvdokw pajre TA Sowa pajre Ta Sikaca, dpets SE 
» Sidd€are pe. XEN. Hell. iv. 1. 33. 


If therefore I know neither what is holy nor what is just, do 
you then teach me. 


Cf. Sopu. O. 7. 1267; decva & Fv. 


§ 188. édv seemingly Interrogative. 


ei is interrogative as well as conditional, but éév is only 
conditional, and must not be used in Indirect Questions. 
Where it appears to be interrogative, as in two places cited 
by Liddell and Scott, it comes after oxéme: or cxéyar, and 
clearly means, “if by chance,” eg. XEN. Mem. iv. 4. 12. 
oxéat, éav 768e cor paddov dpéoxy, consider if perchance you 
like this better (si forte tibi placuerit). 
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§ 189. av with Participle seemingly in Protasis. 


A Participle with év must always be in Apodosis. But 
sometimes examination and explanation are necessary. 
TOAN av éxwv eirely, ory. 
Though I have much to say, yet I hold my tongue. 
éxwv is a concessive participle, and is itself an apodosis, 
the sentence being equal to éxoume dv (ci Bovdoiunr), cvya 6 
(or éy® ésmep wodd’ dv éxoum). dv emphasises roAAd. 
ovieis 7 av odk dv dAytvats theov. Sopu. O. T. 446. 
If thou speed hence thou wouldst not vex me more. 


Here ov6eis is itself the Protasis followed by dv, which 
really belongs to éAyivats. 

Pidimros Tlorisasay éA@v Kal SuvyHeis Av atrds exe, eb 
éBovaAnOn, "OAvvOious wapédwxev, DEM. 23. 107. 

P. after taking Potidaea, and though he might, if he had 
wished, have kept it himself, yet handed it over to the 
Olynthians. 

dvvnGeis dv is the Apodosis (y8uvi6y av—ei éBovAjOn), the 
participle having a concessive force. 


§ 190. Conditional Particles and their 
combinations. 


1. «i & pj, if not, sin minus, sin aliter, has become so 
stereotyped a phrase, that it is used where édév 6& px) would 
be more correct. 

édv hatvytar Sixasov, wepupeOa. eb b€ uty EOpev. 
Puat. Crito ix. 
Lf tt appears right, let us make the attempt ; but if not, let us 
abandon it. 


2. édy, ci, meaning “ if haply ” (‘‘in case,” “in the event of,” 
“in hope that,” “thinking that”). It contains sometimes a 
virtual oratio obliqua (i.e. the thought of the subject). Cf. si 
forte in Latin. 


dxovoov Kal é40v, edv oor tatTa Soxyj. Puat. Rep. 358. 
Hear me too, in case you may agree. 


mpos Ty woduy, ei érrBonOotev, éxepovv. Tuc. vi. 100. 
They were marching on the city, on the chance of the citizens 


advancing against them (thinking that they might, etc.). 
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3. dorep dv ci: also written aorepavei, The phrase 
is compressed from domep dv (Apodosis)—ei (Protasis), e.g. 
domep dv ei citron (PLAT. Apol. ix.), just as if he were to say, 
domrep dv mototro et elrot, 


4, mds yap dv; (se. ein), with a Protasis («i with Optative) 
omitted. How would it be, if it were so? How is it possible? 
How so? 


5. xdv ei: vbv pov Soxel kav docBeav ei KaTayryvicKor Tes 
Mediov 7a mpoojkovta moretv. DEM. 21. 5l=xal dy roseiv— 
ei katayvyvéckot. But «dv et comes to be used for the simple 
kat ei, even if. 


mw ‘ar 
6. Kav=Kat éay. 


§ II. Examples of Conditional! Sentences. 


(1) Ordinary Present Conditions. (2) Ordinary Past Con- 
ditions. (3) Present and Past in combination. See 
§ 177 A, 1 and 2. 


Observe that the condition may be general as well as 
particular. 
1. Present :— 


el re PetSopae eLeotiv é€eéyEae we. ANTIPH. de Cher. 14. 
If I am making any false statements, you may confute me. 


ei Deol re Spdow aicxpdv, ovk eiciv Oeoi, 
Evrip. Bell. Frag. 294. 
If the gods do aught immoral they are no gods. 
ei ody ToLoUToY 6 Odvards ear, KépSos éywye Aéyu. 
Pat. Apol. xxxiii. 
If therefore death is such a state as this, I for my part coun: 
it gain. 
. Past :— 
ei droorqvat 'AGyvaiwy ovk nOcdAjoapev, obk 7diKoTpev. 
THUG, iii. 55. 
Tf we refused to desert the Athenians, we were doing no wrong. 


bo 


ob« because ovx €6é\0=nolo. 
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eit pev ’AokAnmids Oeod Fy, odk Fv aloxpoxepSys, ct & 
aicxpoxepd)js, odk Fv Geo. Piat. Rep. ili. 408 c. 

If Asclepius was the son of a god, he was not covetous ; if he 
was covetous, he was not the son of a god. 


el te GAN eyévero erixivduvov, mévrwv mapa Stvapuv 
peréoxouev, THUG. ili. 54, 

Tf any other danger arose, we took owr share in all beyond 
our strength. 


(3.) ppdtere ody GAAHAOLS Ef mdroTE TL RKOVTE TIS. 
Piat. Apol. iii. 
Explain then one to another, if at any time any one heard 
anything. 


el rob Te éerpaka ToLodTos davotpat. PLAT. Apol. xxi. 
Lf ever I engaged in any business, I shall be found to be such 
as I have described myself. 
et 8¢ dbo & évds dydvos yeyevzrOov odk éyd déruos. 
ANTIPH. de caed. Herod. 84. 


Lf two trials have been made out of one (or instead of one), it 
is not my fault. 


§ 192. Ordinary Future Conditions. 
See § 177 A, 3 (a). 
Protasis éav (jv, &v) with the Subjunctive. 


iv dvareiow Tovtovi, cwOyjoouat, ARIST. Nub. 77. 


Lf I (shall) persuade this person here, I shall escape. 


édv éuot relOnabe, peloer OE pov. PLAT. Apol. xviii. 
Tf you are (will be) persuaded by me, you will spare me. 


édv ue droxreivyte, ovk éue pei(w BAdwere 7} bpas adrods. 
_ Puat. Apol. 
Tf you put me to death, you will inflict no greater injury on 
me than on yourselves. 


Kal mats’, édvrep Sep’ éuod mpdcbev ody, 
mapyyopetre, AESCH. Pers. 529. 
And for my son, if he return before me, 


Comfort ye him. ' 
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SiSwo’ Exdv 
atelvewv éavroy, Iv Tdde Pero Oy AEywv. 
Sopx. Phil. 1342. 
Freely he offers himself 
To the death if, speaking thus, he lie. 


didwot, he offers, practically means, he says that he will, is 
ready, and thus implies a future. 


mapa Tov dyabdy Oedv, dv Beds eO€Ay, atrixa ivéov, PLAT. 


I must go at once, to the good God, if God will. 


IO. kodk dv ye Acar’ ew’ dyaGoies cots kaka, 
AT. iy pon ye dedywv exptyns tpds aidépa. 
Eur. Phoen. 1215. 
Yea, and I would not speak of ill close on thy happiness. 
Yea, but thou shalt, unless thow escape in thy flight to the 
Jirmament. 


Cf. Eur. Orest. 1593. 


NV.B.—A physical impossibility is here spoken of. Observe 
that it follows an Apodosis with Optative and dv: qv with 
the Subjunctive realises vividly the impossibility of the 
situation. 


zi oby, av elrwowy of vouou k.7.A, PLAT. Crit. xii. 
What then, if the laws say to us, etc. 
A physical impossibility again is brought home as a vivid 
argumenium ad hominem. 


§ 193. Less Vivid Future Conditions. 
See § 177, A 3 (0). 

In English we render «i with the Optative in a variety of 
ways: « moujoauyut, if I should do, if I were to do, should I do, 
were I to do, if I did, supposing I were to do, etc. 

od moAA} dv dAoyia etn ei PoBotro tov Odvarov 6 ToLodros. 

Prat. Phaed. 68. 


Would it not be the height of inconsistency if such a man were 
to fear death? 


el pe ert Tovrous addlosre, ctroupy’ dv ipiv, PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
If you should dismiss me on these conditions I would reply to 
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ofkos 8 dv atrés, ci POoyyyv Ad Bou, 

cadéiatar’ av deLerev, AxrscH. Ag. 37 

Nay, the very house, if gifted with a voice, would tell the tale 
most plainly. 

A physical impossibility represented as supposable ; cf. CIc. 
Cat. 1, haec si tecum patria loquatur, nonne impetrare debeat? 
éy® ob Seuva dv etqv cipyaopéevos et Aéroupe Thy Taewv. 

: Prat. Apol. 
I should then be in position of one who has committed dreadful 
sin, were I to desert my post. 


The perfect denotes the state. 


§ 194. Most Vivid Future Conditions. 
See $177, A 3 (c). 
1. Ki with the Future Indicative sometimes refers plainly 
to the future, and is used much as éév with the Subjunctive, 


only the latter is more common and less positively and 
vividly future.? 


daoxtevels yap, et pe ys cEw Badreis, Eur. Phoen. 1621. 
Thou wilt slay me, if thou wilt thrust me from the land. 
et jun KaOeEes yKOooay, gota cor KaKd. 

Eurip. Aeg. Fr. & 
Lf thow wilt not curb thy tongue there will be ills for thee. 


qv éAwpev droPvijcKew—ei Se poBynodpeOa Kivdivors. 
Isocr. Archid. p. 138, A. § 107. 
Lf we are ready to die—but of we shall fear dangers. 


Observe the co-ordination of the two forms. 
ei ToUTO moujooper, Pgdiws Ta exiTjSera ELoper. 
If we shall do this we shall easily find supplies. 
2. But ei with Future Indicative in Protasis is found with 
a present (or virtual present) in the Apodosis. 
ei roujoes then=«i pédrcis roujcery, if you are going to do, 
if you mean to do, if you are for doing, and this ed with the 
Future is used of a condition now imminent, and even existing, 
eg. if yowre for fighting, I'm your man, «i payet dde éyd wos. 





1 Mr, Monro (Homeric Grammar, p. 239) considers that e? with the 
Future (in Homer) generally expresses suppositions of an obvious or 
familiar kind. 
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aipe wARKTpoV, ef paxei, ARIST. Av. 761. 
Up with your spur if you mean fighting. 
Cf. Arist. Ach. 316. 
9 viv éyd pev od« dvip, atry 8 dvip, 
ei tabr’ dvati Tide Keloeras Kparn. SOPH. Ant. 484, 
Lo, you now ! Iam no man, but she is the man, if with impunity 
these my commands are to count as naught in her eyes. 
Si iacebit imperium nostrum, cf. 461. 


The periphrasis with péAAw and Infinitive (Present or 
Future) is commoner in prose. There is a life about the expres- 
sion which recommends this ¢i with the Future to poetry. 


§ 195. Mixed examples illustrating the connection 
between and interchangeability of the Sub- 
junctive, Optative, and Future Indicative in 
Conditional Sentences. 

N.B.—This section is supplementary to § 192—§ 194. 
ras obv av 6pOas Sixdcatte wept atdTOv; ef TovTOUS édoere 
Tov vouscduevoy dpkov Siopocapevous KaTyyopyoat, K.T.X. 
mas S€ édoere 3 ea vuvl drovndinno GE pov. 
ANnTIPH, de Caede Herod. 90. 
How then would you rightly judge on these points? if you 
shall allow my prosecutors to take the prescribed oath and 
accuse me. And how will you allow this? if you acquit me 
on this present trial. 


N.B,—ei with the Future Indicative, and éév with Subjunc- 
tive, have a modal force, “ by permitting.” 


Puat. de Rep. 359 c (of the ring of Gyges), «in 8 dv 
4 eEovria Av A€yw Todd. pddwora ei adrois yévorro 
olav wore aot Stvapwy TO [vyou rod Avdod mpoydvy 
yevio Bae. 

They would enjoy this liberty which I am speaking of most 
completely, if they should possess such a power as we are 
told the ancestor of Gyges the Lydian once possessed. 


Compared with 
Puat. Rep. 612 B, routéov civor airy 7a Sixasa, dv 7’ Exy 
tov Tbyov Saxridsov, édv te pi). a . 
(we concluded, ebpopev) that the soul must do what is righteous, 


whether it possessex thevilly G Gijges or no. 
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ovdels Hav TOY vopwr euroddv éori, édy TE TIS Bovdyrae 
pov eis darouctay iévas, ef pry dpeoxoupev aels Te Kab 1 
rods, édv re perosceiy GAXOGE wou EAOWY, tévas exeine 
rot av BovrAntat, ExovrTa vi abTod. PuatT. Crit. xi. 

None of our laws prevents any of you, if he wishes to go toa 
colony, supposing we and the state should not give him 
satisfaction, or if he wishes to go and reside anywhere else, 
(none prevents him) from going wherever he wishes with ali 
hus belongings. 

The Optative here, Professor Goodwin says, simply marks 
a less prominent clause. But, it is to be noticed that éév with 
the Subjunctive here, which is thus joined with «i and the 
Optative, is a general supposition 


§ 196. The Optative and Indicative with av 
without a Protasis. 


The Optative with dy is freely used without a Protasis in 
a variety of modified statements. In some cases it is easy to 
supply a Protasis ; in others no Protasis appears to have been 


thought of. (This is Madvig’s Optutivus Potentialis or Dubita- 
twus, § 136.) 


1. As a modified statement in present or future time, very ofter 
drawing an inference from what has preceded. 


dpa ay quiv ovoxevdcerOar ein, XEN. Cyr. iti. 1. 41. 
It is time for us then to be packing up. 
Cf. AntipH. Tetral. B.B. 6, éheyx Gein. 
Tot’ av ein 6 eyes pnpi ce aivirrerOar, PLAT. Apol. xv. 
Herein then would consist what I hold to be your riddling. 
Cf. ANTIPH. de Chor. 15, ofds 7’ av ein. 


Often BovAoipuny av, I could wish, I wish, velim. 


ovk av pebeipnv Tod Opdvov, pa) vovOérer. ARIST. Ran. 830. 
I'll not resign the throne, don’t counsel me. 
Cf. ARisT. Ach. 1055. 
2. A modified command or prayer, sometimes put as a ques- 
tion. 


ob pev kouifors dv ceavtov 7 Oédets. Sopu. Ant. 444. 
Thou may st hetmke thee where, thou-tikest, Le. get thee gone. 
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dp’ obv edjaous av; 
Should you feel disposed ? Would you mind? Please do so 
and so. 


3. A wish, expressed interrogatively. An interrogation equiva- 
lent to a wish. 
mas dv 6Aoiwyv ; HURIP. 
How could [ perish? i.e. would I might perish t 
ARIST. Ach. 991. 
Similarly, but not so freely, the Imperfect Indicative is 
used. The time is past. 
éBovrdpny av. 
L could have wished, vellem. 
iv & ay obros tOv timmy ts, PLAT. Apol. iv. 


This man accordingly would be one of those who wnderstand 
horses. 


(jv dv is Apodosis of an unfulfilled condition.) 


§ 197. Unfulfilled Conditions. 
See § 177, B 1 and 2. 


1. Ei with the Imperfect Indicative. The time of the 
Imperfect Indicative is either present or a past of description, 
habit, or iteration. 

kal 760, elmep eo Oevor, 

eZpuv av. Sopx. El. 604, 
Had I the strength, 

I'd do the deed. 


The time is present (I should now have been doing). 





1 We have in English several ways of expressing an unfulfilled con- 
dition in present time, some of which resemble the Greek. Thus we 
may render, el raira roles jdlkes dv, if you were doing this (or, if you 
had been doing this), you would be doing wrong (or, would have now been 
doing wrong). These are not, however, the forms always used in every- 
dayspeech. Hg. A tramp, meeting me on the road, asks me for a copper. 
I put my hand in my pocket, but, finding nothing there, I shake my 
head and say, “‘ Very sorry, if I had anything, I would give it” (et rt 
elxov edldow dv). A Shaksperean unfulfilled condition, referring to 
present time, may be given. Constance says to Arthur: “Jf thou 
that bid’st me be content, wert grim,” etc., ‘‘I would not care, I then 
would be content, for then I should not love thee,” etc. ‘‘ But thou art 
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ei £évos érdyxavov dy, Evveyvyvwckere Sirov dv jot 
Prat. Apol. i. 
If I happened to be a foreigner (which I am not), you would 
surely pardon me. 


The time is present. 


ei pay TO7’ exdvouy viv dv ovk edfpavouyy. PHILEM. 159. 
If I had not been toiling then, I should not be rejoicing now. 


The force of the Imperfect Indicative (referring to both 
kinds-of time) is well shown in the above example. 


éy@ ody éxaAduvduny kat HBpuvopyy dy, et Pructdpyy TavTa. 
GAN 0b yap éricrapas, Puat. Apol. iv. 
L anyhow should plume and pride myself of I possessed this 


knowledge. But—you see, I dowt possess it (or, I should 
have been pluming, etc.) 


The time is present, or it may refer to a habit in the past. 


SHAov ody Ste ovK dv mpoeAcyev et poy Ewiorevev ddAnOedoeuv. 
XEN. Mem. i. 1. 5. 
It is plain accordingly that Socrates would not have publicly 
made these statements had he not felt confident that he 
should speak the truth. 


The Imperfect here expresses customary or habitual acts in 
the past. 


Similarly in Latin the Imperfect is used, and not the 
Pluperfect. The poets are fond of it as a descriptive past. 
Several instances, not much noticed, occur in Horace. Ille 
non inclusus equo Minervae, etc.; falleret aulam, etc.; sed, 
etc.; ureret flammis; He would not have been deceiving, bul 
burning. Thow hadst not seen Achilles deceiving, but burning. 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidus iuventa consule Planco. JI had 
not brooked this in the heat of youth when Plancus was consul. 


Sometimes dv with the Aorist Indicative in Apodosis is 
joined to «i with the Imperfect Indicative, not to denote a 
past unfulfilled condition, but a single act, e.g. PLat. Huthyph. 
12 D, ef pev ody ot pe tpdras 7, efrov dv, if you were asking 
me any question I should instantly say. Here ecirov dv really 
refers to the present, and denotes the instantaneousness of the 


single act in a way which the Imperfect could not express. 


1Gii ‘SO 
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_ 2. Ei with the Aorist or Pluperfect Indicative. The time 
is past, denoting a single act (Aorist), or a state (Pluperfect). 
dréOavov dv ei pi y TOV TpLdkovTa apyi KaTeAVOn. 
Puat, Apol. xx. 


I should have been put to death if the government of the 
Thirty had not been overthrown. 


ei pay dvéBn "Avutos Kav Sprc xtAias Spaxpds. 
Puat. Apol. xxv. 
If Anytus had not come into court he would even have 
incurred a fine of 1000 drachmae. 


et pry tpwets WAGeTE Eropevdpcba dv emt Bacrréa. 
XEN. An. ii. 1. 4. 
If you had not come (past) we should now be marching 
against the King (or have been now marching). 
Protasis a single act in Past; Apodosis a continued act in the 
Present. 
et tore €BonOjoapev odK av yvdxAe viv 6 Bidirmos, 
Dem. 30. 6. 
If we had then given help Philip would not be annoying 
us now. 
Here viv is added to mark the present. 


obk dy mapeperva ef €XeAtpnv. ANTIPH. Herod. 13. 
I should not have stayed if I had not been set free on bail, 
ci, Ooe NPWTwY, dmrexpiva, ikavOs av dn éuepabyKesv. 
Puat. Huthyph. 14 ¢, 
Tf you had answered my question, I should already have 
finished my learning. 


The pluperfect denotes a past state. 


§ 198. The omission of dy in Apodosis with 
Indicative. 


1, Sometimes a past tense of the Indicative is found in 
Apodosis without dav. Such a construction is necessarily 
rhetorical. A statement which would have been true if 
certain conditions had happened is spoken of as actually true. 
The instances are rare, and many are disputed, but some 
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ei 88 py Ppvyay 
mipyous mecovras hopev “EAAjvwv Sopt 
poBov mapécyxev ov péows Se kriwos. Eur. Hee, 1111. 
(for mapéoyxev av). 
Had we not known 
That Phrygia’s towers had fallen neath the spear 
Of Hellas, no slight fear this din had caused. 
Cf. Nec veni nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. 
Vera. Aen. xi. 112. 


The Imperfect by itself almost bears this meaning without 
requiring an dy. Indeed the intrinsic meaning of the Im- 
perfect (e.g. in the following example, “I was not by way of 
sending,”) is closely allied to a conditioned statement. 

e.g. Kaitot ob Syrov ye Kar’ éuavrod pnvirnv ereumov cidds. 
ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 24. 
And yet I surely was not sending an informer against myself 
with my eyes open (I should not have been sending). 
See especially a paragraph too long for quotation in ANDOKIDES 
de Myst. 58. 59. Cf. also Eur. Bacch. 1312. 


The construction is commoner in Latin (cf. Liv. xxxiv. 29, 
Difficilior facta erat oppugnatio ni T. Quinctius supervenisset. 
Tac. Ann. iii. 14, Effigies Pisonis traxerant ac divellebant ni 
iussu principis repositae forent. Hor. Od. IL. xvii, Me 
truncus illapsus cerebro sustulerat nisi Faunus ictum dextra 
levasset. VERG. Georg. ii. 132, Et, si non alium late iactaret 
odorem, laurus erat. 


2. This omission of dv is almost the rule with the Im- 
perfect of verbs denoting necessity, duty, possibility, propriety, 
etc.: xpyv or éxpiy, er, e&iv, evijv, cixds Fv, tpoonKev, Fv Or 
brijpxev (it was possible), kaddv tv, aicxpov iv, Kadds efyev, 
Bpedrov, eueddcs, eBovdrdpnv. Also with verbals in -reos, ag. 
mpoatpetéov av (satius erat). All these phrases denote an un- 
fulfilled condition (present or continued past). 

This construction is parallel with the Latin—debebam, de- 
cebat, oportebat, poteram, gerundive with eram, par, satis, 
aequum erat, etc. See Manvie, L. G. § 348 &., and Obs. 1. 

kahov iv Toind., et Kat nuaprdvoper, cifar TH Hperepg opyy. 
THUC. i. 38 
It would have been well for them, even if we had been 
wronging themydonive, watotosonm anger. 
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éBovdrspny pev odk épife évOdde. ARIST. Ran. 866. 
I could have wished £ was not wrangling here. 
ixov Fv pot py éAOetv (as apodosis to ei pnSev Suépepe). 
ANTIPH. Herod. 13. 
It would have been all the same to me not to have come. 
For ddedov, Bovddunv, see Wishes. 
3. Observe similar constructions of éSe and éxphv (xpijv). 


xpnyv (et) ce tavra rove. 
You ought to be doing, or, to have been doing (but you are 
not, or were not, doing the act). Compare ézoies dv. 


xprv (er) ce Tatra roujoras. 
You ought to have done (but you did not do) the act. 
Compare éroinous av. 
Oportebat and oportuit facere. 
For xpiv, with Present Infinitive and Aorist Infinitive, see 
Puat. Apol, xxii, ARIST. Ach. 562. eée, Dem. 112. 6. But 
xp} owe morely (rorfoac), you ought to do this (of what can still 
be done), oportet te facere. 
ovk eet we TAUTE ToLeEty. 
You ought not to be doing (what you are doing). 
xpyv, ede, etc., however may take an av, 
ei piv jrirrdpeOa, cadpas, ovdév dy eer dv pédrw Aéyerv. 
XEN. Anah. v. 1. 10. 
If we had all known for certain, there would be no need for 
me to say what I am going to say. 
So in Latin possem may be used and not poteram, oporteret 
and not oportebat. 


4, kuvdvvebwo, pedro, 
modus exuvdtvevoe wha SiapOapivar, et dvepos emeyévero, 
THUC. iii. 74. 
The city was in danger of being entirely destroyed if a wind 
had not arisen (we might say, but a wind arose), a 
periphrasis for Suep@dpy av. 
In eo erat ut consumeretur urbs nisi, etc. 
yé\Aw in the Imperfect is a periphrasis for an Aorist 
with av. 
od cuvrrparetety Guchdov. Dem. de Fals, Leg. 391. 11. 
They would not have joined forces (ovx dv ovvertpdrevoay). 


Vires non collatury erapte jicrosoft® 
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§ 199. Edy (jv) with the Subjunctive, and Ei 
with the Optative in General or Fre- 
quentative Suppositions.? 

See § 178. 


Many of the four forms already given may express general 
as well as particular suppositions, but to express a supposition 
which refers not toa particular act, but to customary acts, fre- 
quently repeated acts, general truths or maxims, there are two 
common forms which are given below. They are parallel with 
Indefinite Relative Sentences, and Frequentative Temporal 
Sentences (see Index). ’Edy and «i here mean “if ever” (éév 
mote, ei wore). "Edy and ei, however, in themselves, with the 
Subjunctive or Optative, are not Frequentative, but the Tense 
of the Apodosis (the Principal Sentence) makes the whole 
compound clause so. It is the Apodosis which distinguishes 
these uses of éév with the Subjunctive, and «i with the Optative 
from their ordinary uses. 





1 The Latin equivalents to Greek General Suppositions should be 
noticed. 


Present. 


Si quis eorum decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. 
Carsar, B. G. vi. 12. 


If yet any one does not abide by they exclude him from the 


their decree, sacrifices. 
Sin autem etiam libidinum intem- duplex malum est. 
perantia accessit, Cic. Off. i. 128. 


But if ever in addition there be the mischief is doubled. 
want of control over the desires, 


(The Present Indicative is also used in Latin.) 


Past. 

Si a persequendo hostes deterrere disiectos a tergo circumvenie- 
nequiverant, bant. Satusr, Jug. 50. 

If ever they could not deter the they kept inclosing them in the 
enemy from pursuit, rear, 

Si quod erat grande vas, laeti adferebant. Circ. Verr. 

If they came across any large they used to bring it to him in 
vessel, : triumph. 


Observe the tenses of the Protasis: the Perfect Indicative in Present 
Time, the Pluperfect in Past. These are the commonest forms accord- 
ing to the Latin strictnesiiiaepreseMting oi action as prior to another. 
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I. Referring generally to present or future time. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
’Edv (iv, av) with Subjunctive. Present Indicative or any 
present Iterative Tense 
{gnomic Aorist). 
Parallel with 
édv rote 
Os dv ‘ 
doris av and Subj. 
drav, etc. 
II. Referring to past time. 
ei with Optative. 
Parallel with 
ei Tore Imperfect Indicative, or 


és, does + with Opt. any past Iterative Tense 
6re, etc. (Aor. or Imperf. with dy). 


EXAMPLES OF I. 
qv éyyts €XOn Odvaros obdels BotAcTar 
Ovijoxev, Kur. Alc. 671. 
If (when) death draws nigh none wish to die. 
péy’ éott Képbos jv SiSdoKxerOar OéAys. MENAND. *® fe 
’Tis great gain if thou carest to be taught. ; 
das Adyos, av dry Ta mpdypata, pdtady te daiverar kal 
xevdv. Dem. Ol. it. 21. 20. 
All talk, if deeds are wanting, seems idle and empty. 
qv & dpa cparGory, erdypucav tiv xpeiav. THUC. i. 70. 
Lf ever by chance they fail, they always make good the loss. 
érdjpwoav, Gnomic Aorist. 
Cf. Puat. Apol. ix.; dv teva otwpat Ibid. xxi.; edév res 
BobAnrau. 
EXAMPLES OF IT. 
ef 8é Tus Kat dytetror edOds éreOvyjxet. THUC. viii. 66, 
Tf (as often as, whenever) any one did speak against them, 
he was promptly put to death. 
aAN ef re ph Hepowpev, Grpuvev Péperv, Hur. Ale. 755. 
But if ever we did not fetch him a thing, he would order 


(i.e. kept ordering) us to fetch i. 
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ei reves (orev rp Tods operépovs extxparodvras dveAdpanrav 
av. Tuc. vii. 71. : 

Tf any of them saw their own side winning in any part of the 
battle, they would pluck up courage. 


dveDiponoay dv, iterative. For the iterative (or indefinite) 
use of dv with the Imperfect and Aorist Indicative, see § 142. 
This use must be carefully distinguished from that of dy in 
unfulfilled conditions. The iterative use of év may have 
arisen from its being used without definite application, 9. 
areke dv, he cume—in any given case, whereas in an unfulfilled 
condition the av may have been of special application, éA«£« 
av, he come—in that case, t.e. he would have come. 


Obs.—That here in connection with a past Apodosis, the 
Optative really refers to past time. It is only when thus 
used, and in the rare instances in oratio obliqua where the 
Optative represents a Past Indicative of the recta, that the 
Optative denotes past time. 


Supplementary Sections, § 200—§ 206. 
§ 200. Mixed Examples. 


For Examination and Reference. 


Not seldom the Protasis and Apodosis do not strictly 
correspond. No one rule can be laid down for explaining 
all the irregularities. Sometimes the mind really shifts its 
ground in the passage between Protasis and Apodosis, making 
the conclusion depend upon a condition which the expressed 
Protasis only suggests. But mostly the irregularity is one of 
expression only. This is chiefly the case with the Optative 
with dy in an Apodosis, connected with a Protasis in the 
Indicative or Subjunctive. The Optative with dv may, as we 
have seen, express a modified Indicative drawing an inference, 
or an Imperative, or a Future. Sometimes again there are 
two Protases actually expressed (Ex. 9). Sometimes Preposi- 
tion and Case, or a Particle supplies the place of the Protasis 
(Ex. 11 and 12). 


1, <i pev yap tobro Aéyoucrv, Sporoyoiny dv eywye od Kara 
Tovrous evar pytwp. PLAT. Apol. i. 
If this is what they mean, I must admit that I am an orator 


of a far higher order than they. 
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The Protasis, «i A€yovo.w, refers to the present; the Apo- 
dosis is partly a remote supposition, and partly an inference. 
2. totrd yé por Soxel xaddy etvas, ef tus ofds 7’ ely masdederv 
avOpdrovs. PLAT. Apol. iv. 


This does appear to me to be a grand thing—supposing one 
were able to teach men. 


Here, Soxe?, a verb of thinking, almost makes the Apodosis 
like an Optative with dv. 


3. kal éyd tov Edyvov euaxdpioo, ef ds adAnOGs éxou rHv 
rexynv. Prat. Apol. iv. 
Lucky Evenus, thought I, if really and truly he were to possess 
the art. 


ei éxou is the Protasis to an Apodosis implied in épaxdpica, 


4, ei rods dvatrious SudKoumev . . . Seevods dAuTpiovs efoper, 
. . &voxot Te TOD Pévov Tois éruTipiots éopev. 
Antipu. I, a. 4. 
Tf we should indict the innocent, we shall find dread avengers, 
and we are liable to the penalties for murder. 


A series of pictures more and more vividly presented, 
passing from the Optative to the Future Indicative. 


5. ws dv ein Sevorepa pnyaviparta et ipiv Kareipyacras & 
BobrAcoGe; AnTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 16. 
How could there be more terrible practices, if you have 
(a present ordinary condition) achieved your object ? 


6. ef rolvey peydAwy ayabav airia buds eipyécavro. éxeivor, 
pépos eye otk dv éAdyiotov Sixaiws tains THS aitias 
éxouut. ANDOK. de Red. suo, 12. 

If then those men accomplished what secwred your great 
advantages (an ordinary past Protasis), I might justly 
claim not the least share of the merit (a future Apodosis, 
also marking an inference). 

7, ef ody Tue bpov yrdpy Tovabrn ToperoTiKe: mpdrepov wept 
éuod, oxoreio Ge é& abrav tov yeyevnpevor. 

ANDOK. de Myst. 54. 

If, therefore, any of you previously used to entertain such an 
opinion of me (an ordinary past condition in the Imper- 
fect), examine the case by the actual facts (i.e. now in the 
immediate future). 
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8, ef fv Stow 76 Erepov Eder Oat, 7} KAAGS droheo Oar i} air xpGs 
awOvat, éxor dv tus etreiv Kaxiav eivar Ta yevopeva. 
ANDOK. de Myst. 57. 
Sf it had been possible to choose one of two alternatives, either 
an honourable death or a dishonourable escape, then you 
might stigmatize my conduct as cowardice (a past untul- 
filled condition, a future Apodosis with an inference). 
9, éyd obv Seva, dy env eipyacpevos, ei, dre ev pe of Gpxovres 
érarrov ... Tore pdv 08 éxeivos erarrov guevov... TOU bE 
Geot rérrovros ... irons THY TAv, PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
T accordingly should be in a position of one who is guilty of 
fearful sin if, when your rulers were assigning me a post, 
etc.,—if then, I say, I was remaining at the post which 
they assigned me, but if, when now God is assigning me a 
post, I were to desert that post. 
Here there is one Apodosis, ay cinv c<ipyacpévos, and twe 
Protases, ef ¢uevoy, ef AGrouwst. The two Protases make up the 
combined conditions which produce the A podosis. 
Cf. also ch. xv. 
10. et yap ob70t épOGs drécrycay, tuts dv ob ypewv apxorre. 
THUC. iii. 40. 


Lf they were right in revolting, then your rule is unlawful 
(it would follow that you are ruling). 
11. dd ye dpas adrots wdéAat dv drokwAecte. DEM. de Cor. 242, 


So far as you yourselves were concerned, you would have been 
ruined long ago. 


Sid ye buGs adrods=ei tucis avrol pdvos ire, if you had been 
left to yourselves, had it depended on you alone. 
12. obTw yap odkére Tod AOwrod TdoXoLpev GV KaKas. 


Dem. Phil. 1. 44, 
For in that we should never again get into trouble. 


o ? a s 
OUTW= EL TAUTA YEVOLTO. 


§ 201. Examples of the Conditional Participle in 
a Protasis. 


GAotpast pt) paddy. ARisT. Nub. 792. 
I shall be ruined if I don’t learn. 
=éav py pddu, 
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bet yap évds 0d pu) TVXOV 
dréhwAa, ARIST. Ach. 466. 
One thing I need which, if I fail to get, 
Pm a lost man. 
08 pi) Tuy bv =a jo) TOXW.. . drddwAa being a vivid future. 
76 droOavety dv tus Expdyou OrAa ddeis. Pui. Apol. xxix. 
A man might escape death if he were to fling away his arms. 
ddets=el adein. 
petayvods yap (=e petayvoin) ers dv dp0ds BovAetoasro. 
ANTIPH. de Caede Herod. 91. 
For if he should repent he yet might come to a right decision. 
od yep dv éBAHOn arpepiCov Kat pur) Siarpéxov (ag HT pepe 
kat pay Suerpexe). ANTIPH. 2 Tetral. B. B. 
He would not have been struck if he had been i still, 
and not running across. 


§ 202. Examples of Conditional Relative Sentences. 


& pi of8a, o8de olopas eidevar, PLAT. Apol. vi. 
What I do not know I do not fancy that I know. 


=el tive pr) 0880. 


tov 8 GrAAwy ~evov doris TémoTe HOEANTE KaTaoTHTUL 
éyyuntds, oddels rdrore e6€0n. ANTIPH. Herod. 17. 
Of all the other foreigners who ever at any time chose to furnish 
securities, none ever was thrown into prison. 
doris HOcANTe=c! Tus AOAC, an ordinary past Condition. 


& yap Tus pa) mporeddxyoev, oddé HurAdEac Hae eyxupel. 
ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 19. 
What one does not expect, it is not even possible to guard 
against. 
An instructive instance ; rpooedéxyoev is a Gnomic Aorist, and 
so this is a General Supposition in Present time. The Aorist, 
however, may here simply imply priority of time. — 
ionv ye Sbvapiev éxeu doris Te Gv TH XEIpt droKTelvy ddixws 
kai doris TH YASY. ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 92. 
The effect is the same whether a man takes life with his hand, 
or with his vote. 


A General Supposition again in Present time. : 
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§ 203. Relative Conditional Sentences expressing 
General Suppositions. 


(See also the last two examples in the previous section. ) 


I. PRESENT TIME. 


a yy 297 gy A ON Cie, eee 
TVULPAXELY TOUTOLS eOéXovow QTAVTES, OVS AV OPWAL TAPE 


OKEvac pEeVvors. Dem. Phil. i. 42. 1. 
All men are ready to be in alliance with those whom ever they 
see prepared. 


s e er s 
S€ay TLvaS—OTAV, OTOTAV TIVAS. 


II. Past TIME. 
oi d& Kasopévov GAdAov, ériBadrdvres Sv Péporev, darpeoay, 
THUC. ii. 52. 
Continually, while one body was burning, they kept throwing 
on (the funeral pile) any one they were bearing, and then 
going away. 


” eee 2 , eo. ¢ 
=€b TLVOA=€EL TOTE TLYVA=— OTOTE TLYO 


§ 204. Examples of Infinitive in Apodosis with av. 


ci Téyed oduct mpooyévorto, évduifov dmacay dy éyew 
TleAorévvyoov. TuHuce. v. 32. 

They thought that, if they could get in addition Tegea, they 
would possess the whole Peloponnese. 


dv éxerv = exouey Gv, 


But in the recta they would say: édy iyyiv mpooyévyrac. 
eLopev. 
odbdels dvretme 81a 7d pry dvarxér Oar dv riv exxdyolav. 
: XEN. An. i. 4. 20, 
No one contradicted, because the assembly would not have 
permitted it. 


ei dvreime—odk dv Aver yero } exxAnola. 
GAN ei wéravrat, Kdpr’ dv cdruxelv SoxG ~ SoPH. Ai, 263, 
Nay, if he hath ceased, methinks all may be well. 


> - ww . . 
evrvxoly év an Optative of inference. 
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§ 205. Examples of Participle in Apodosis with av. 


aire? Eévous Kai purOdv ws otrws mepuyevdpevos dv toy 
dvricTacwray. . XEN. An. i. 10. 

He asked for mercenaries and pay, representing that thus he 
would get the better of his opponents. 


obrw mepryévorro av, but as it is in Historical (Virtual) obliqua 
the original recta would he édv S8é£wpar Sévovs—ottw repr 
yeviropa. 
épGv 75 raparelyiopa, ei rixparaoesé Tis, Sgdiws dv Anpbe. 
THuce. vii. 42. 
Seeing that the cross-wall, if any one carried the heights, 
would easily be captured. 


=fgdtws dv AnPUety. Note the Participle after épav, a verb 
of Perception. 
6 révra ToApav, kdb Tavrds ay hépwv 
Adyou Sixatov pnxdvnpa movkidov. Sopu. O. C. 761. 
Bold wretch, who out of every cause wouldst bring 
Shifty device of righteous argument. 


pépov = és déposs dv (ci karpdy AGBors). 


§ 206. Supplementary Note on édy with the Sub- 
junctive, and «i with the Optative. 


*Edy with the Subjunctive is the ordinary form for stating 

a supposition in future time. By the term ordinary it is not 
meant that this form occurs oftener than «i with the Optative, 
but that if, for instance, we had to say, “Jf ié is fine to-morrow, 
we will go for a walk,” we should naturally translate this by 
édy with the Subjunctive. That is to say, éav ratru yévytas 
means if this shall happen. Modern English renders it ditficult 
for us to grasp this very simple explanation, because we 
equally render «i ratra yiyveras and édy ratra yévyros by if 
this happens. Hi ratra yiyvera: should correctly be translated 
if this is (now) happening, and édv tatra yévyta, if this shall 
en. Soin the instance first given we ought strictly to 

say “If it shall be fine to-morrow.” In older English it would 
have been “éf it be jfime to-morrow,” which is an exact 
parallel to éév with the Subjunctive. The difficulty is 


aggravated by not hearing in mind that the Apodosis is the 
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Principal Sentence, and, as such, sets the time of the whole 
Compound Conditional Sentence. ’Edv with the Subjunctive 
(in ordinary particular conditions) is regularly accompanied 
by an Apodosis in the Future Indicative, eg. ratte Toujow 
édv te Sen, I will do this if it is necessary ; édv to déy thus 
refers to the future. 

Ei with the Optative also refers to the future. Ei tatra 
yévorro means if this should happen, as opposed to édv rabra 
yévntat, if this shall happen. All scholars now seem agreed 
that the difference between éév with Subjunctive and « 
with Optative is the same as that between if I shall and 
Af I should in English. 

In opposition to long-received explanations Professor 
Goodwin has shown in a series of papers (see especially 
Journal of Philology, Vol. v. No. 10, and Vol. viii. No. 15) 
that éév with Subjunctive and «i with Optative are inter- 
changeable expressions, alternating sometimes in the same 
paragraph, and when referring to the same condition. There 
can thus be no fundamental distinction between them, nor, we 
must add, between them and «i with the Future Indicative. 
~All these are variant expressions for a future condition. 

The most generally received theory hitherto of éévy with 
Subjunctive has been that of Buttmann, according to which it 
denotes “ an uncertain but possible case with the prospect of 
speedy decision.” Professor Goodwin pertinently asks how 
we should turn into Greek the proverb, “If the sky falls, we 
shall catch larks.” Of course by éév with the Subjunctive. 
But what is the ‘“ prospect of speedy decision” here? Further 
he asks whether Demosthenes (Phil. i. p. 43, § 11) implies 
any nearer prospect of decision about Philip’s death when he 
first refers to it in the words dv otrés ts rdOy, than in the 
very next sentence, when he says ei 7 rao. Again, éav with 
Subjunctive has been stated (by Dr. Donaldson and others) to 
denote “uncertainty with some small amount of probability.” 
This theory, however, is destroyed by such conditions as the 
following, all with éév and Subjunctive. In Puat. Crito, 50, 
of the laws speaking to Sokrates. In Euthyd. 299, of a man 
swallowing a cartload of hellebore. In Rep. 612, of the soul 
wearing the ring of Gyges. In Eur. Phoen. 1216, and Orest. 
1593, of a human being flying on wings to the acther. 

How then do these three Future Conditions differ? "Edév with 
the Subjunctive gives a vivid) and distinct. representation of 
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a supposition in the future. Ei with the Future Indicative is 
more vivid still ; a condition is brought home as of imminent 
and immediate interest. Ei with the Optative, on the other 
hand, conjures up a future supposition less graphic, vivid, and 
life-like, a supposition less distinctly conceived, more faintly 
sketched, a supposition of less immediate concern, one which 
moves the mind with a more languid interest. We may com- 
pare the three forms to three sketches or pictures differing in 
greater or less distinctness of outline. Or we may say that « 
with the Future Indicative moves the mind with the immedi- 
ate interest of the next hour or minute, éév and the Subjunc- 
tive with the natural and lively interest of the morrow, «i and 
the Optative with the fainter and remoter interest of next 
week. But the whole effect in each case is rhetorical, the 
expression itself does not imply that the fact denoted in the 
condition is to be decided, or that it is likely or unlikely ; it is 
all a question of realising a conception more or less vividly, 
or, as Mr. Monro in his Homeric Grammar puts it, the 
difference depends on the tone assumed by the speaker. 
When, therefore, is éév with the Subjunctive chosen rather 
than «i with the Optative? Professor Goodwin shows that 
there may be several reasons for choosing the more vivid ex- 
pression. The following instances are most instructive. 


1. The speaker may have an actual case present to his mind. 
In Rep. vi. 494, Sokrates is thinking of Alkibiades; in Rep. 
vii. 517, of himself. In both cases éév with the Subjunctive 
is the form employed. 

2. The speaker may be dreading the fulfilment of his supposition. 
Dem. Aphod. i. 67 (p. 834), an adverse vote is referred to in 
these terms, édy droptyy pc obtos, 6 pa) yévouto. 

3. The speaker may be treating an improbable and ridi- 
culous supposition with scorn. PLAT. fep. x. 610 A, of 
bodily depravity causing mental depravity (€dy pa) éparouj— 
Tord ye ovdeis wore SeiZer): PLAT. Gorg. 470 c, of Polus con- 
victing Sokrates of talking nonsense (édv pc €Aéy£ys). 

There may be other reasons besides the above. Sometimes 
édv with the Subjunctive seems to single out a supposition for 
special emphasis: sometimes an unfamiliar conception has been 
introduced by «i with the Optative, which, when we have 
become familiarised with it, is expressed by éév with the Sub- 


junctive. Or again, and this js.a.point worth further atten- 
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tion perhaps, different writers, from temperament or style, 
have a habit of using one expression rather than another. 
Thus AESCHYLUS very rarely uses éév with the Subjunctive 
in an ordinary future supposition. He oftener uses ¢: with 
the Future Indicative ; thrice he uses «? with the Subjunctive. 
But his partiality for the Optative is remarkable. THucy- 
DIDES again often uses «i with the Future Indicative. 

In all the above cases (1) the time is future, (2) the picture 
is designedly conceived and drawn in a lively graphic manner. 
(3) In many cases such as the above éév with the Subjunctive 
alternates with ef and the Optative. Thus in the example 
from Dem. Aphob. the same condition is alluded to later on 
(ii. § 18, p. 841) by the words ¢? YyndicaeHe, then three lines 
further on by édv d@Awpev, and yet again (§ 21, p. 842) by « 
yréoer Oe, Similarly in Phat. Rep. 517 a, where Sokrates is 
referring to himself, the Optative is used. 

The inferences from the above premises are inevitable. 

(1) éév with the Subjunctive, and e with the Optative, 
both refer to future time. 

(2) They are interchangeable, differing only in greater 
or less clearness of conception and vividness of 
expression. : 

(3) As expressions they can in themselves imply no 
opinion of the writer that the fact denoted by the 
condition is more or less likely to occur, the one 
and only thing stated being the dependence of the 
consequence upon the condition. 

The interchangeability of the Subjunctive and Optative is 
one of the regular and most characteristic features of Greek 
Syntax. We find it constantly in Indirect Statements and 
Questions, and throughout the Oratio Obliqua, in Temporal, 
Final Sentences, in Sentences with daws. In all these 
cases we do not hesitate to accept the explanation that one 
expression is more or less direct and vivid than the other, and 
that the two varieties are interchangeable. Conditional 
Sentences do not stand apart by themselves: they follow 
the principles which rule Greek Syntax. 

Two points may be added : 

1. If it is asked whether the writer may not hold an 
opinion that the fact denoted is more or less probable, we 
may reply that of course he may, and that holding such an 
opinion he may choose. one, form of expression rather than 
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another. But this covers only some instances and not all. 
Probability cannot be made the basis of a division, since the 
fact denoted varies from what is in itself natural and probable 
to what is physically impossible. 

(2) The notion of future time is sometimes very indistinctly 
marked by «i with the Optative, the faintness of the con- 
ception being the chief effect intended in such cases. Still ¢é 
Taira otrws ein cannot (as sometimes in Homer) be past, if 
this had been so ; it cannot be translated, if it were now so; it 
can only be rendered, if this were to be so, were so, should be so. 
The Apodosis also must always be examined in connexion 
with the Protasis. 
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CHAPTER III. 


§ 207. TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


Temporal Sentences are constantly expressed in Greek 
by Participles in agreement with the Subject, by the 
Genitive Absolute, and by the Accusative Absolute. 

When the time of the Temporal Sentence is definite the 
Indicative is used; when indefinite the Subjunctive and 
Optative This is the one clew to the use of the moods 
in Temporal Sentences. 

See § 172, Definite and Indefinite Sentences. 

Time is indefinite in three ways :— 


1. Indefinite Futurity, i.e. when the action will 
occur in the indefinite future. 


2. Indefinite Frequency, i.e. when the action may 
recur an indefinite number of times. 


3. Indefinite Duration, re. when the action may 
continue for an indefinite period. 

All Temporal Sentences in the Subjunctive and Opta- 

tive will fall under one of the above three heads, the first, 





1 This principle of Indefinite Time may be most usefully applied to 
the Latin Subjunctive as opposed to the Indicative, e.g.— 

Donec labantes consilio patres firmaret (Hor.). Indefinite Futurity. 

Opperire quoad scire possis quod tibi agendum sit. Indefinite 

Futurity. 

Dum Priami Paridisque busto insultet armentum. Indefinite Duration. 

It is usual to explain many such sentences in Latin (and in Greek) 
by saying that they express a purpose. So they do, but this is not con- 
tained in the Temporal Particle and its Sentence, but in the nature of 
the principal verb combined with the indefiniteness of time in view. So 
probably with Temporal Sentences which are described as Conditional 
dum). 
Indefinite Frequency is so differently treated by Latin writers that 
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Indefinite Futurity, being the commonest, and the third, 
Indefinite Duration, being the rarest. More than one 
kind of Indefiniteness may be denoted by the same 
expression. 


The Subjunctive is used in Primary, the Optative in 
Historic sequence, though, as in other Sentences, the Sub- 
junctive occurs in Historic sequence, and sometimes is 
co-ordinate with the Optative. 


A Temporal Particle with the Subjunctive takes dv 
x BA vg BA ? ¥ oS 

(wrpiv av, ews av, erreroay, Otay, etc. etc.). 
Thus és av yéevytar. 


A Temporal Particle with the Optative drops the a 
(arpiv, ws, errevdn, Gre, etc. etc.). 
ws yévouro. 


For the omission of dv in Subjunctive clauses see § 221. 


For the retention of ay with the Optative see § 222. 


§ 208. “ WHEN” IN DEFINITE TIME (PAST). 


I. émed, éresdy (jvixa less common), when, after, with 
Indicative Aorist (an action prior to principal sentence), 
Indicative Imperfect (contemporary with principal 
sentence). 


Latin : cum with Pluperfect and Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, postguam with Indicative. 


3. * ‘% x FA 3 f e € / 
émreton Sé OMYAPXia EeYEVETO, OL TPLUKOVTA peETETTEL- 


apavTo je. Puat. 
When an oligarchy had been established, the Thirty 
sent for me. 


Cum vero paucorum dominatio constituta esset, 


Triginta illi.me arcessiverunt. 
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errei ho Oever Aapetos, ¢Bovdero ot TW Taide auhoTEepw 
Tapetvas. XEN. An. 
When Darius was ill, he wished both his sons to 
appear before him. 
Darius, cum moreretur, filios ambo ad se venire 
volebat. 
For jvixa see PLAT. Apol, xxxi., Sopu. El, 32, 423, Ai. 272. 


Note. dre, “when,” cannot introduce a clause in Attic Greek 
like émel, éred}, Being a relative it must be connected with 
some sort of antecedent, though, like all relative sentences, 
the clause in which it stands may come first. dre is its strict 
antecedent. 


iv more xpdvos, bre Ocot pev oar, Ovyra Se yévyn odk Foav. 
Puat. Prot. 


There was a time once when the gods were in eaistence, but 
when the races of mortal creatures were not. 


a e ns 7 
Gre pe ot Gpxovres erartov, TOTE OF ExeivoL ETATTOV EmevoV. 
Puat. Apol. 


When the rulers were assigning me a post, then I remained at 
the post. which they assigned me. 


§ 209. “AS SOON AS,” “ DIRECTLY,’ IN DE- 
FINITE TIME. 


"Erect, érrevdy take tayuota when they mean directly, 
immediately, as soon as, no sooner-—than. 


ws (Latin wt) has the same meaning even without 
taxiora, but more markedly with raysora. 
[Latin : wbi, wht primum ; ut, ut primum ; simul, simul 
ac (atque) ; postquam ; with the perfect indicative.] 
ws TayioTa ews vmrepawer, COvovto. XEN. 
As soon as day began to dawn, they set about taking 
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€ , Coe? ae / \ y 
OL TpLaKOVTAa npeOnaav emMeél = TUXLGTA TA TELXN 


KabnpéOn. XEN. 
The Thirty were appointed directly the walls were 
rased. 


In poetry érws has this sense. Cf. AnscH. Pers. 200, SOPH. 
El. 736, 749, daws épé (present indicative) ut vidit. For os 
(often with «dvs, ed0éws) see AnScH. Pers. 363, Arist. Ran. 
504. 


§ 210. “ WHENEVER,’ “AS OFTEN AS,” IN IN- 
DEFINITE TIME. 


The same particles, éme¢, émeidn, nvica, 8re, and also 
omote, denoting Indefinite Futurity, or Indefinite Fre- 
quency, take the Subjunctive and Optative. 

[Latin: usually a Temporal Conjunction with Future 
Perfect Indicative. But for Frequentative Sentences see 
the caution given § 207, footnote.] 


A. With Subjunctive in Primary sequence, ézeday, 
Stay, omdrav (nvix’ av, exny and éray rarer). 

N.B.—as dv is said never to be Temporal, but see SopH. 
Phil. 1330, Ai. 1117, with Jebb’s note on the latter passage. 


éredav Se Siamrpatopas, & Séouat, Ako. XEN. An. 

When I have (shall have) accomplished my object I 
will return. (Indefinite Futurity.) 

Cum vero confecero quod in animo est, redibo. 

ovxodr, drav 87 wn cOeve, mevravoouas. SOPH. Ant. 91. 

So, when my power shall fail, I will give o’er. 
(Indefinite Futurity.) 

avtn 7 povn, drav yevntat,aet amotperes pe. PLAT. 

This inward voice, whenever it comes, ever checks me. 
(Indefinite Frequency.) 

pawwoucla Tavres, ordrav opytauea. PHILEMON. 

We are madmen all, whenever we are angry. 


(Indefinite Frequengy.), ore 
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Note. For érav (Indefinite Futurity) SoPH. El. 386, 1038, 
(Indefinite Frequency) Piat. Apol. xvi., xxiii., SopH. Hl. 267, 
293, AmscH. Pers. 602. érérav (Indefinite Futurity) SopPu. 
Phil. 146. All these particles may often be rendered, as soon 
as, when once, but the time is still indefinite in the Future. 


érérav (Indefinite Frequency) XEN. Cyr. iii. 3. 26, al. daou 
dv): éresddy (Frequency) Puat. Apol. xxxil. 


For ctre dv, poetical, Sopu. El. 627. 


With the Subjunctive expressing Indefinite Frequency com- 
pare édy (jv) with Subjunctive in General Suppositions. 


B. With Optative in Historic Sequence, émed, émevdy, 
orrore (dre very rarely). 
ob ovot, ere TL Siwxor, mpodpaLovTes aw eLoTHKET AY. 
XEN. 
The asses, whenever any one chased them, would gallop 
ahead and then halt. (Indefinite Frequency.) 
Omer ed Tpaccot TONS 
éyaipe, AuTTPAS 8 eepev, eb TL Sve Tuxor. 
Eur. Supp. 897. 
Whene er the state fared well, 
He would rejoice, and mourn if aught it suffered. 
émére is =ei wé7e, as much conditional as temporal. See 


Puat. Apol. xxxil., drdére Evrdyouws ToAapyde, In Tove. i 
99 a good instance. 


Note. eet, eresd), Grére with the Optative appear always 
to denote Frequency rather than Futurity, except when they 
represent an érjv, éreiday, drdray, 6rdv turned from Primary 
to Historic sequence. 


Compare «i with Optative in General Suppositions. 


§ 211. “SINCE” IN DEFINITE TIME. 


é& ov (ex quo with Indicative), since, ever since, in 
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e& ov ta Eevixa otpateveras, Tous pidous viKd. 
. DEM. 
Ever since mercenaries have been serving, he has been 
conquering his friends, 
e€ obre AESCH. Pers. 761, for as (like ut in Latin) Tove. iv. 
90 (Poppo), é& &v, ad’ of are also used. 
For wé in Latin cf. Ov. Trisé. v. 10. 1, ut swmus in Ponto, ete. 


This may be expressed participially in the Dative, see § 118, 
note. 


§ 212. “WHILST” IN DEFINITE TIME. 
"Eos, écte, &v @, év dow, dcov xXpovov, nvixa (rarely 
pexpt), whilst, denoting Definite Duration with Indicative. 
[Latin : dum, donec, quamdiu, quoad with Indicative.] 
¢ y+ iy 2 7 UN N , 
Es TL veos etl, THY Yruyny yupvato. 
While I am still young, I train my mind. 
padios ta émerydera E£ouev, Soov xpovov ev TH 
monepia exoucba. 
We shall easily find supplies so long as (during all 
the time that) we are in the enemies’ country. 


2X Lal es gy DO no? 
avnp EKELVOS, NVLK HV EV TH Voo®, 


avros mev ero. Sopu. Az. 271. 
Yon chief, so long as he was set v the plague, 
Himself was happy. 


Donec morbo versabatur. 
éote with past tense, XEN. Ax. iii. 1. 19. 


éws é£eorev (dum licet), PLAT. Apol, xxxi, ws Aris iy (past 
tense) dum spes erat, THUC. viii. 40. péxps, THUC. iii. 10. 2. 


§ 213. “ WHILST” IN INDEFINITE TIME. 


The same particles denoting Indefinite Duration take 


j ive i nce with av. 
A. Subjunctive in Primary equence a 
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dworep av éumvéw, ov wi Tavowpas piiocopar. 
; Pat. 
Just so long as I breathe, I never will give up 
philosophy. 
Dum spirabo haud desinam philosophari. 
Cf. Amscu. Ag. 1435. 


B. Optative in Historic Sequence, without av. 
pijropev pnSeror’ dv petfov yevérOat, éws tov ein adrd 
eavT@. Puat. Theaet. 155 A. 
We shall admit that it never would become either greater or 
less, so long as it should remain equal-to itself. 


[Latin: dum, donec, quamdiu, quoad, with Future In- 
dicative, or, when purpose is connoted, Subjunctive.] 


§ 214. “UNTIL” IN DEFINITE TIME. 
éas, éore, mex, aype (wexpe ov, axype ov), until, denot- 
ing Definite Time with Indicative. 
evte poetical, weypus, dypus before a vowel in later writers. 
[Latin : donec, quoad, with past Indicative.] 
TavTa émolour, MeXpL oKOTOS eyevero. XEN. 
This they were doing until darkness came on. 


quoad or donec nox oppressit. 


Cf. THuc. i. 109, iv. 4, mexpe ov and BEX ple 
matovot TaVv Yornpiony, éote qvayKacav mopever Oar. 
XEN. 
They beat Soterides till they compelled him to move on. 
quoad progredi coegerunt. 
Cf. Sopu. Ant. 415. 
€xHpovv bd TOY BiKeAOv, Ews adixovto és Kardyyy. 
THUuC. vi. 62. 3. 


They marched through the country of the Sicels, till they came 
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malover, Kpeokorovar Svetivev peAn, 

éws drdvrwv eLamépetpav Biov. Axson. Pers. 466. 
They hack, hew mincemeal the poor wretches’ limbs, 

Till they had crushed outright the lives of all. 


émirxav dv, gos of rieioros tOv ciwOdrwv yvduny dredi- 
VaVTO, K.7.A., HovXiav dy Tyov. Dem. Phil. i. 1. 
I should have wanted. until most of the regular speakers had 
expressed their views, and have been keeping quiet. 

In this example the Indicative denotes Indefinite 
Futurity thrown back into the past, and consequently 
now Indefinite only to the original thought of the chief 
subject. This is parallel with a Final Sentence in the 


Indicative (see Index). rs 


§ 215. “UNTIL” IN INDEFINITE TIME. 


The same Particles, denoting Indefinite Futurity, take 
A. Subjunctive in Primary Sequence. 
péexpe & ay eyo Hew, at crrovdai terran, XEN. 
Until I return, let the armistice continue. 
erloxes EoT ay Kab Ta NouTa TpospdOns. AESCH. 
Pause till thou further learn what yet remains. 
dvayKy Tatra del mapéxerv, ews dv xdpav AG By. 
XEN. Cyr. iv. 5. 37. 


It is necessary to furnish continually the same things until he 
(shall) take the country. 


cbr’ dv AESCH. Pers. 366. 
B. Optative in Historic Sequence. 


qTeplepevopey éxdoTOTE, EWS avoryOein To Sea pwr7puov. 
Puat. 
We used to wait about on each occasion, until the 
prison was (should be) opened. 
mepreuevopev is Frequentative, but ¢ws dvovyfein expresses 
Indefinite Futurity, and expresses indirectly the thought of 


the chief subject, 
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orrovdas érrownoavto éws amraryyeNOein Ta Nex OevTa. 
XEN, 
They made an armistice (to last) till the terms were 
(should be) annownced. 
Here again the thought of the chief subject is clearly seen. 
Their original words would be .orovéds rosodpefa ews dv 


drayyeAOy. ‘The moods in the two last examples are thus 
due to Oratio Obliqua. 


Note. It may be generally laid down that éus, etc., with the 
Subjunctive and Optative after Affirmative Sentences corre- 
spond to zpty with the same moods after Negative Sentences. 
éws, etc., do occur, but very exceptionally, after Negative 
Sentences. 


ovK dvapevopev, Ews av H HpeTepa Xwpa KaKOTa, 
XEN. Cyr. iii. 3. 18. 
We do not remain until owr country is being ravaged. 


When zpiv is used with any finite mood the action of its 
verb will not begin until the action of zpév with the principal 
verb has occurred. The difference here consists in the mean- 
ing of the verb dvapévw, to continue. 


§ 216. THE CONJUNCTION Ilpiv. 


IIpiv with the Indicative, Subjunctive and Optative is 
used after Negative Sentences where ws, gore, Bex pe, ete., 
are used after Affirmative Sentences. 

TIpw is used like rpiv. mpdrtepov, mpdobev, rdpos, 
another mpcv (used as an adverb), frequently are used in 
the Principal Sentence as forerunners of zpiv. 

[Ipiv differs from other Temporal Particles only in 
being joined to an Infinitive as well as to other moods. 
The following table will show the ordinary Attic usage, 
Exceptions are given subsequently. 


A. After Affirmative Prin- \ mpiv with the Infinitive. 


cipal Sentences, 
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/1. When the Time is De- 
finite, wpiv with the 


Indicative. 
B. After Negative Principal} 2, When the Time is Inde- 
Sentences. | finite (Indefinite Fu- 


turity), mpiv with the 
Subjunctive and Op- 
\ tative. 





The order in time of the Principal and Subordinate 
Sentences in piv clauses should be noticed. (1) When 
mpiv is used with the Infinitive, the action of the Prin- 
cipal Sentence takes place before that of the Subordinate 
Sentence (the piv clause). (2) When mpi is used with 
a Finite Mood (Indicative, Subjunctive, Optative) the 
action of the Principal Sentence had to wait (in the past), 
or has to wait (in the future) for the decisive occurrence 
of the mpi clause. 


§ 217. piv WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


A. The Principal action takes place before the Sub- 
ordinate action with wpiv. Ipiv with Infinitive always 
means before, The Infinitive in itself denotes the mere 
verbal notion rather than a distinct fact, like the English 
gerundive in -ing (before coming, going, speaking), But 
the fact is often implied. Cf. dare with Infinitive. 

mply wev mewhy éeoOces, mpiv Se Supqy rivers. 

Yow eat before being hungry, you drink before being 
thirsty. 

éreure piv ev Teyeq autos eivar. XEN. 

He sent before he was himself in Tegea. 


Observe the Nominative attraction. 
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mpiv yeverOas pas Hv huav 4 wvxy. Puat. Phaed. 77. 
Before we were created our soul was in existence. 


Hpets Mecorvav efAopev mpty Tlépoas Aafelv riyv BacrAciav. 
Isoc. Archid. 26. 
We conquered Messene before the Persians took the kingdom. 


év 7G mplv yever Oat jas xypovy. Puat. Phaed. 88. 
In the days before we were born. 


§ 218. Ipiv WITH THE INDICATIVE IN 
DEFINITE TIME (PAST). 


B 1. [piv with Aorist Indicative. (The Historic 
present occurs in TaUC. i. 132, wpiv yiyverat.) 
IIpiv may equally be rendered before, until. 


ot Aaxedaipovict ov mpeTepov emavcavto mpi Mec- 

onvious e€éBarov ex THIS yapas. IsazEvus 12. 

The Lacedaemonians did not leave off until (before) 

they had expelled the Messenians (and then they 
did leave off). 

ov mpdobev eLeveykeiv éroApyoav mpos as woAcuov mplv 

Tovs oTpaTHyors Huov cvvedaBov. XEN. An. iti. 2. 29. 


They did not dare to make war on us until (before) they seized 
our generals. 


See AnscH. P. V. 481. 


In Isocr. Panegyr. 19, mpiv eéidafav where piv ddd£eav 
would be expected. 


§ 219. Upiv WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND 
OPTATIVE IN INDEFINITE TIME. 


B ‘2. IIpiv av with Subjunctive in Primary Sequence, 
after Negative Sentences, denotes Indefinite Futurity. 
ov Xp we arenOeiv mpi av 8B Slenv. 
XEN. An. v. 7. 5. 


I must not depart before I su upper pumshment. 
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Cf. also Anscu. P. V. 165, Eur. Heracl. 179. 


? ) a / ® + 4 
OUK aTroKpLvouUmaL TrpOTEpoY Trpiv av TUO@pat. PLAT. 
L will not answer before (until) I hear. 


mpiv alone with Optative may be described as zply 
av with Subjunctive converted into Historic Sequence by 
Oratio Obliqua, actual or virtual. 
amnyopeve pndéva Badrev, mpw Kipos éumrdnobetn 
Onpary. Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 14. 
He forbade every one to shoot until Cyrus had had 
(should have had) his fill of the chase. 
The recta would be pdeis Baddérw mpiv dv éurdAnoOy. 


érerxeipouv exacrov weiGey put) mpdrepov TOY éavTod pndevds 
éripedeio Bar, mply éavrov ériseAnbecn. 
Puat. Apol. xxvi. 
I used to try to persuade each one not to care for any of the 
things belonging to himself before caring for himself. 
IIpiv is also used after another Optative (see Oratio 
Obliqua, Assimilation of Optatives). 
of 4 ee »> 2 XN t 
OdoLo pe Tply waGouw’ eb Kat Tad 
yvapnv peToicess. Sopu. Phil. 961. 
Perish not ere I learn tf yet again 
Thow wilt repent thy purpose. 


§ 220. piv with the Infinitive after Negative 
Sentences, and with the other Moods after 
Affirmative Sentences. 


As stated above, the general Attic rule is that apiv with 
Infinitive follows Affirmative Sentences. But the rule is not 
without exceptions. In Homer zpév with Infinitive regularly 
follows either Affirmative or Negative sentences. In the 
Attic poets it very rarely follows a Negative. In Attic prose, 
however, several instances occur of zpiv with Infinitive after 
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Instances in the Attic poets occur in AESCH. Ag. 1067, 
Sopu. 4i. 1418, Eur. H. F. 605, and Arist. dv. 964. 


In THUG. some cases occur (i. 68, i. 39) in both of which 
the od belongs rather to the Infinitive than to the principal 
verb; in v. 10 the Negative belongs to the principal verb 
clearly. In all these three cases the abstract verbal notion 
rather than the fact is stated, eg. v. 10, piv rods BonGovs 
jxew, before the arrival of his allies. But in vii. 50 piv with 
the Infinitive is found after a Negative where we should 
certainly look for an Optative, occurring. as it does in the 
reported words of Nikias. 


ovs’ dv SiaBovreicac bar err ey, mpiv x.7.r., Tpls éevvéa 
HeEpas petvat, Saws av mpdtepov Kivy Gein. 

He declared that he would not even consider the making of a 
move until he had waited thrice nine days. 


Recta, o88 dv SiaBovAcvoaiuny amply petvar (for mpiv peivarpe 
or mpiv dv peivo). 


Cf. also ANTIPH. Herod. 25, ANDOK. Myst, 43. 


IIpév, with a Finite Mood (Indicative, Subjunctive, Opta- 
tive), is found when the Principal Sentence is affirmative in 
form, but virtually negative. 

adpwv véos 7 Hv, ply Ta mpdypar’ éyybOev 
oKovay ésetdov, x. 7.A. Hur. I. A. 489, 
where d@pwv=otk eudpuv. 


Similarly in THuc. i. 118. 2, odte éxwAvov, dd’ Hovyafov 
mplv bn % Sivapes tov ’AOnvaiwy ypero, where, besides the true 
negative obre éxdAvov, yovxafov means, they did not bestir them- 
selves. See also THUC. ill, 29, AavOdvovor mpiv: viii. 105, 
eipyov piv. But in TuHuc. vii. 71. 4, rpiv with the Indica- 
tive occurs after a principal sentence truly affirmative: 
mapumAjowa érarxov, mpiv ye Oi) of Zupaxdovoe erpepay rods 
’AOnvatous, they were in the same state of excitement, until at last 
the Syracusans routed the Athenians (éore 8} might have been 
expected). With the Subjunctive and Optative zpiv is very 
rarely found even after quasi-negative sentences :— 

tis dv bixny Kpiverev 1) yvotn dASyov, 

mplv av map dudoty pvOov éxud0y cadds; Eur. Herac. 179, 
tis av, however, is almost a Feql negative. 
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aicxpsv Hyotpat mpdtepov watcacOas mpiv dy pets, dtu dv 
BotAno be, yndloyrbe, Lys. 22. 4. 
Here aicxpdv is a virtually negative word, as its use before 
#7 0} with an Infinitive shows. (See Negatives.) 
Tptv 7, rpdrepov 4, mpdaOev 7, torepov 7, are used like zpiv 
with an Infinitive. 
tov MAdov atrol icpey mpdrepov AOdvra 7} Ta rap’ buav 
TpoaTavrncat, THUG. i. 601 (and vi. 58). 
For torepov 1%} otfjoas see vi. 4. 


§ 221. “Av omitted with the Subjunctive, in Tem- 
poral and other Subordinate Sentences. 


- In all sentences with the Subjunctive (Indefinite Relative, 
Conditional, Temporal), ay is sometimes not used even in 
Attic prose and poetry. It seems quite a mistake to say 
that dv is omitted. It is much more rational to treat this 
construction (like that of the Optative without dv), as a 
survival of the older usage, so constantly found in Homer, 
when the mood might or might not at pleasure be modified 
by the adverb év. Instances of all the constructions are here 
given, but it must be remembered that they are all-excep- 
tional constructions in Attic, except, perhaps, in the case of 
the Temporal Particles. 


Indefinite Relative :-— 
yépovra, 8 épOotv pratpov bs véos téoy. Sopu. O. C. 595. 
érixopiov dv hiv ob pev Bpaxeis dpxaor pa) woAdois 
xpyo0as Aéb-yous. THuce. iv. 17. 
Cf. Sopu. El. 771, 225, 1059; Ai. 496; Ant. 323. 


Conditional :—(ci with Subjunctive common in Homer, 
Pindar, several in Herodotus). 


dvordhawa tap’ eyed, 
ei ood oTepn Oa. Sopu. 0. C. 1441. 
Cf. 509, Antig. 710, 0. T. 198 (Chorus). 


Once in THUC. vi. 21, «& Evordow ai odes, according to 


the best MSS. See Kriiger and Poppo. 
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Temporal :-— 
mpiv pa) mpdrepov daroxtivvivas Seiv mply dvdyxnv twd 6 
eds eriménpy. Puat. Phaedo, vi. 
pay orévace mplv pdbys. ' 
Sopu. Phil. 917, Antig. 619 (Chorus). 


an ee 2 ri 
pexpt tas orovdas éoreto Oat péxpr 08 éraveAOworr. 


THUC. iv. 16 (also iv. 41 andi. 137), SopH. Ai. 571. 


i , 
éws éws TO xalpew Kal Td Avrreio Gas paOys. 


Sopu. El. 555 (Phil. 764). 
émeé = érel. & Gdpry, «7.4. SopH. Ant. 1025. 


With these Temporal Particles dv is commonly used in prose, 
but it is fairly often omitted. They seem in themselves 
sufficient to mark the indefiniteness of future time without 
the addition of dy. 


§ 222. "Av retained with the Optative. 


In a few places dv is found with a Relative and Optative, 
and with a Temporal particle and the Optative, almost as if 
the writer in changing from the Subjunctive had forgotten to 
drop the dv. édoysounv ei tradra mpddvpds cor ovAAGBoun, 
ds oiketds TE cor évoipny, Kat eérostd por Siadéyer Oak cou srdcov 
dv xpdvov Bovdoipny, XEN. Cyr. vil. 5. 49. Here either 
orécov dv BovAwpae or érécov PBovAoipnv would have been 
expected. Cf. XEN. dp. i. 2. 6, wap’ Gv dv AdBoev. So 
ovdels doris ody Hyeiro Sikyv jee AjperOa mapa tov érirpdrov, 
éreddy TaxurTa, avip eivat Soxiacbeinv, DEM. Onet. i. 865. 24. 
Cf. SopH. Tr. 687, dws dy dppdcarps. 


§ 223. The Subjunctive instead of the Optative, 
or co-ordinate with the Optative in Historic 
Sequence. 

éBotrcvoay Serpois adrods puddocev péxpr of Te EvpBdor. 
: Tuue. iv. 41. 
They decided to keep them in prison till some arrangement 
was come to. 
Observe that dv is omitted with the Subjunctive, for péype of 


tt Sup Paiev. Cf. i. 91, rpiv dv Subjunctive after Historic time. 
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wapyyyeAav ered) Seurvijccav mévras dvaraver Oar, Kat 
érec Oar vir’ dv tus wapayyéAAy. XEN. An. iii. 5. 18. 

They issued orders for all to rest as soon as they had dined, 
and then to follow whenever any one issued orders. 


This principle of the return to the Primary Sequence is so 
common in Greek that it requires no further explanation here. 


§ 224. The Participle as a Substitute for a 
Temporal Sentence. 

The Participle is a regular substitute for a sentence ex- 
pressed by érei, éresdy, avixa with Imperfect and Aorist 
Indicative, but is used still more freely, for it is joined to 
Present and Future Time, whereas these Particles go with a 
past Principal Verb. 

1. The Present Participle denotes an action contem- 
porary with that of the Principal Verb. 

dpa and pera€d with the Participle bring out more 
clearly the contemporary time. 

arnvinca Pidinm@ amovete. 

I met Philip as he was going away. 

ad * > a 

apa Tpovwy éreckorretto. XEN. 

As he was going forward he was considering. 

To Tod Oeod onuetov Tordayov Sy pe eréaye héyouTa 
perakv. Piat. Apol. xxxi. 

The sign of the god very often has checked me in the 
midst of my talk—(while I have been speaking— 
while the words were on my lips). 

éxéoye is here a gnomic aorist.- 

2, The Aorist Participle denotes an action prior’ to 

that of the Principal Verb. 


The Perfect Participle would express a completed state 
before the action of the Principal Verb. 





1 Never forgetting that the Aorist Participle does not always denote 
an action prior to that of the principal Verb. See Participles. Where 
the Aorist Participle denotes a contemporary action it expresses Cir. 
cumstance, not Time. 
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sf / + 3 mw a ad 
_ TOTE, TOTE non, eita, éreita, ThviKadra, ovTa@s often 
accompany the Principal Verb. evOvs with the Participle 
is like rdysora with a Conjunction. 
Tupavvevoas etn tpia ‘Immias eywpes es Ziryerov. 
Tuve. 

After ruling three years (when he had ruled), 
Hippias retired to Sigewm, or he ruled and then 
retired. 

éxédevoe ovv SiaBavta tov ‘EXdnjorovtov émrevta 
amadnatrecOa. XEN. An. vii. 1. 

He induced him to accompany him over the Helles- 
pont, and then withdraw (after he had accompanied 
him, to withdraw). 

evOus yevouevor (primo ortu), immediately after birth. 

evOus amoBeRnxores, directly they landed, no sooner 
had they landed .. . than, ete. 
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§ 225. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


The chief Concessive Particle in Greek is xa, with or 
without the enclitic zep. 


Concessive Sentences are most commonly expressed by 
the Participle, especially with xacmep (more rarely cai 
alone). The Negative is ov. “Oyuws (tamen) often 
accompanies the Principal Verb. 

Tov Kréwvos, Kaimep Baviwdns otca, 7 UTOTXETES 
amréBn. THUC. 
Cleon’s promise, insane though it was, was fulfilled. 
Cf. Sopn. Ai. 122, 
meiOov yuvarki, Kaimep ov otépyav Suws. AESCH. 
Listen to women though thow like them not. 


The Suws belongs to wreHov, though it often is drawn to 
the Participle. 


ovTos oleTas Te etdevat ove etdus. Prat. Apol. vi. 
This man thinks he knows something though he knows 
nothing. 
Kaye o° ixvotpat, kal yuviy rep oto’ duws. Eur. Orest. 680. 
I too entreat thee, woman though I be. 
Here xaf and wep are separated, and duws is dislocated from 
its Verb. 
Note 1. od8é, ob8é wep, pydé, dé wep are also found with 
Concessive Particles in Negative Concessive Sentences. 
odk dv mpodoiny, ode rep Tpdcowy kakas, Kur. Phoen. 1624. 
I'd not betray, not even though in woe. 
yovaurt metBov, pnde Ta. OH kddov. Eur. Hipp. Fr. 443. 
Hearken to a wome even, if, thow hearest not the truth. 
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oto’ «i, 008’ édv, pid ci, pis’ édv are used in Negative Con- 
cessive sentences (ne—quidem). 
1) OopuBjonte, phd edy Sd€w 7 ipiv peya Aéyeev. 
Puat. Apol. v. 
Do not interrupt, even if you shall think that I am speaking 
, presumptuously. 
od «i, Apol. xvii. 29. 
éyd pev ody ovK av ror’, od’ ed pot TA OG 
péeAXoe tis olwew Sap’ 2’ ofc viv yAL8Gs, 
Tovrots trevxdous, Sopu. Ei. 360. 
Neer then would I, not een if one were like 
To bring me those thy gifts, wherein thou now 
Art glorying, submit to these. 


Note 2. kat ratra, and that too, is also used with a participle, 
and also, but very seldom, cairo. For kat ratra, PLAT. Rep. 
404 B, Xen. Cyr. ii. 2.16. For xairor, PLat. Prot. 339 o. 

eyo ovdty rotTwy roujow, Kai Tatra Kuvduvedov. 
Puat. Apol. xxiii. 
I will do none of these things, and that too though I am run- 
ning a risk. 

Note 3. The Relative occasionally is used in a concessive 
sense. 

For éoris, SoPH. Ai. 434, érov méryp: and ARIST. Ach. 57, 
doris nOcAe: Os €FEBnv, ANTIPH. Caed. Herod. 25. 


Note 4. eimep, édvrep, bear a sort of concessive force, or 
perhaps rather a particularising force, that is to say, cf. if 
really, Hur. Her. Fur. 1345, Lys. 12. 48; édvrep, PLat. Apol. 
xii. (a General Supposition). 


§ 226. Note on «i kai, cal ei, ete. 


Kai added to the Conditional particles «i, édv, 7jv gives the 
Conditional Sentence a concessive meaning. Kai is thus 
added to any form of Conditional Sentence, which will there- 
fore follow the rules of Conditional Sentences. A distinction 
is generally made between «i xaé and xal ei, Hi xaé is said 
(by Hermann and Kiihner) to concede a fact, although, kal e 
a supposition, even if (a supposition). It is impossible to sup- 
port this theory. As «ai with « and édv occur with every 
form of conditional sentence (Indicative, Subjunctive, Opta- 


tive) with ordinary and general supposition if i 
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the « or édv the power of turning any and every form of 
supposition into statement of a fact. Hermann’s dictum at 
the most could hold good only of « «at and xa ei with the 
Indicative. And it is equally true here as with ordinary 
conditions (without «a/’) that if a fact is stated it is only by 
virtue of the context. Madvig more cautiously states that 
et xaé sometimes inclines more to the affirmation of the con- 
dition, and that it is often only distinguished from xaé ei by 
being less emphatic. This is the most we can say, the latter 
part of his remark being very true. Kaé in these phrases is 
expletive, i.c. it emphasises the word it precedes (as in mpiv 
kal yevéoOat judas, PLAT. Phaed. 77. 6, before we came into being 
at all). It is further clear that xaé ei with the Indicative 
often leans to the affirmation of the condition as strongly as 
ei kai, Kai ei, being more emphatic, may often mean that 
even im spite of, wnder eatreme circumstances, the Apodosis holds 
good. 


ei xat, with Indic., Phat. La. 182, Sopu. El. 547, 0. T. 302. 

kal ei, 6 Puat, Apol. xxix., AESCH. Pers. 297, AESCH. 
Cho. 290 (leans to the fact); Sopu. Aj. 
564 (do.); Sopx. Ant. 234 (fut. indic.) ; 
Priat. Apol. xix. (kal ei wédder), 

el kal, ss in unfulfilled conditions, Isocr. de permut. 
(33), from Madvig. 

kal ei, ij Puat. Polit. 276 (Apodosis ée:) ; Drm. 21. 
199. 


éav xai, with Subj., DEM. 16. 24. 
kal édv, 3 MeEnanp. Fr. 19 (a General Supposition) ; 
Puat. Symp. 185, Sopx. Ei. 25 (a General 
Supposition). 
xat ef, with Optat., XEN. Hell. vii. 1. 8. 
ei xaé is used concessively with an ellipse of its verb in 
Puat. Apol. xviii. 
et Kal yeAoudtepov eizeiv, 
Though the expression be ridiculous. 
ei xai, in SopH. Ant, 90, is not concessive at all; xaé 
emphasises the <i. 
eb kat Suvjces y+ (GAN? dunxdvev épGs). 


Ay, if thou wilt be able. : 
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CHAPTER V. 


§ 227. FINAL SENTENCES, 670s WITH THE 
FUTURE INDICATIVE, AND VERBS OF 
FEARING WITH py, ETC. 


Introductory Note. 


Three more or less closely connected constructions are here 
brought into juxtaposition, They are— 


A. Final Sentences. 


B. Modal Sentences with érws and the Future 
Indicative. 


©. Verbs of Fearing with pj, 7 od. 


These three constructions sometimes run into one another, 
at other times they widely diverge. Verbs of Fearing with 
py deprecate a result. Negative, Modal, and Final Sentences 
consider or adopt means to avert a result. The connecting 
links, therefore, are yj and drws. The resemblance is strongest 
in three such types as the following: A. ratra wow érws py 
droddve, I do this that I may not die. B, émipeAodpor drs pr) 
droOavotpot, I take care that (strive how) I shall not die. 
C. PoPovpat pr) drobave, I fear that I shall die! The resem- 
blance is even stronger when the construction of B. is éripedod- 
pat érws pn droPdvw, and of C. poBotpar dws wi droPavotpae 
or drofdvw, On the other hand the divergence is greatest 
between A. tatra mod dws pa) droPdvw (a true Final Sentence), 
and C. doBotpat ds dropyoes, I fear that you will be at a loss, 





1 The term Object Sentence is often applied to the second and third 
forms of these Sentences. If by an Object Sentence is meant one which 
stands as an Object to the Principal Sentence, then the term appears 
too comprehensive to be of practical value. It would include Indirect 
Statements, Indirect Questions, Indirect Commands, the Infinitive 
after such verbs as BovAowat (e.g. BovAouar éOeiv), besides Sentences with 
érws, etc. More would be lost than gained by grouping together con- 
structions so different as olda duaprwy, Bovouat edOeiv, and cxdmer dws 
ratra yevnoerat, Further, if we use the term Object Sentence, why 
not also Subject Sentence? Syntax must be content sometimes to 
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where ws dropyceis is practically a Substantival Sentence of 
Indirect Statement, or doBotpar daxoOaveiv (7d daroOaveiv), which 
is the same as poBotpat Odvarov. 

It is not easy to give the right name to sentences of class 
B. They correspond with the Latin construction curo, enitor, 
efficio, with ut and the Subjunctive, which Dr. Kennedy assigns 
to the Indirect Petition. By an extension of the usage of 
dus, verbs of commanding and of requesting (which introduce 
a true Indirect Petition) may take écws with a Future Indica- 
tive, just as wmpero and postulo, etc., take ut (or ne). 

“Orus is a Relative Modal Adverb meaning as, how, és—érus, 
(Epic) or obrws—érus (Attic) thus—as or how, &s or obrws being 
the Antecedents to érws, It is also used in Questions, xard- 
Aco Srws fvtycas (Od. iii. 97), tell me how thou didst meet with. 
But one of the most characteristic usages of dus is in Modal 
Deliberative Questions with the Subjunctive or Optative, after 
such verbs as ¢pdCouar, pepunpilw, eg. ppdlerOas dams Ke 
pvyotipas xretvys (Od. i. 295) take counsel how thow shalt slay 
the wooers. The connection between this and a Final Sentence 
is obvious, ¢.g. mepuppalducba révres voorov, dws EAPyor (Od. 
i. 77), let us all take good counsel touching his return how (so that) 
he shall reach home. The Future Indicative is used much in. 
the same way as the Subjunctive, eg. ppdfev drug drAcEjoers 
kaxov jpap (Ll. ix. 251), take counsel how thou wilt avert the evil 
day. 


§ 228. FINAL SENTENCES. 


Final Sentences denote an end, purpose, or intention to 
achieve or avert aresult. They are expressed in a variety 
of ways, chiefly by (1) Final Particles with the Subjunc- 
tive and Optative ; (2) by the Future Participle; (3) by 
Relative Sentences ; (4) in certain cases by the Infinitive. 


§ 229. FINAL PARTICLES WITH SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND OPTATIVE. 

The Final Particles are iva, as, and drws (dpa is Epic 

and Lyric only). In Negative Sentences fva ym, ws wm, 

8crws py, and sometimes 7 only. In Primary Sequence 


the Subjunctive is used, in Historic Sequence the Opta- 
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tive, but the strict Sequence is often disregarded, and the 
Subjunctive used instead of the Optative. 
Tov Kaxov Set orate tv’ ameivov 9. PLAT. 
It is necessary to punish the criminal in order that he 
may be reformed. 


ixérevoe Tors SinacTas pera Today Saxpvov iva 
eden bein. PLAT, 
He entreated the jury with many tears in order that 
he might be pitied. 
mapakanels tatpous Oras jun arroOdvys. XEN. 
You call in physicians in order that you may not die. 
iva of Gro Tiywot Tov Sicalov, Ta veep avToV 
avndo KET. DEM. 
In order that the rest might obtain their rights, you 
used to spend your own resources. 
For as see Eur. Tro. 714. For yu only Xen. Cyr. i. 
4.25 (Adyeras elmew Ste améevas Bovrorto, pn 6 TaTNp 
7t axOouro). Mr truly final is however rare. 


Note 1. The Subjunctive and Optative are sometimes found 
alternating in Historic Sequence. 


75 droAivat dvOpdrovs Evppdxovs TorAors Servdv Epatvero 
efvat, py teva SiaBodjy cxotey Kal of crpati@ras Svovor 
dou. Xen. Heil. ii. 1. 2. 

To put to death a number of allies was considered a dangerous 
course, lest they should incur odiwm and the troops be 
disaffected. 

mapavio-xov pprvaroos | ToAdovs, 6 drrws doaph Ta onpeta Tots 
moAepious 7, Kat pa BonOotev mpiv opav oi dvdpes dia- 
piyoeyv, THUC. ili. 22. 

They were hoisting many beacons, in order that the enemies’ 
signals might be wninteiligible to them, and that they might 
not bring aid before their own men escaped (should escape). 

Dr. Arnold in his well-known note on this passage explains 
that the Subjunctive expresses the immediate, and the Optative 
the remote, consequence (? purpose), the second (Optative) being 


a consequence upon the first ( (Subjunctive). Such an explana- 
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tion, however, clearly cannot apply, as Dr. Arnold thought, to 
all cases, ¢.g. to passages where the Optative precedes the Sub- 
junctive (see XEN. Hell. ii. 1. 2, above, and THUC. vi. 96). 
This interchange of moods, of the graphic Subjunctive and the 
remoter Optative, is allowable in every variety of Greek sub- 
ordinate construction. 

For other instances cf. Hpt. i. 185 ; viii. 76; ix. 51; THvo. 
vii. 17.4; vii. 70. 1. 


Note 2. dv is sometimes joined to ws and démws with the 
Subjunctive (6ppa xe Epic). It adds little, if any, meaning 
Possibly av may refer to an implied condition, like our English 
so (in order that so). 

év is not found with the Subjunctive in Negative Final 
Sentences. 

“Iva. &év, when it occurs, is not final but indefinitely local 
(wheresoever). 

matpis yap éore rao’ iv’ dv mpdtry tus &d. 
Arist. Plut. 1151. 
The fatherland is any land where er a man is prospering. 


Examples of as év with Subjunctive. 


Os dv paOns, dvtdxovoov, XEN. An. ii. 5. 
Listen in return, that you may know. 
ype: 8 evOarep Katéxraves 
marépa Tov dudv, ds av év taito Odvys. Sopu. Ei. 1496. 
On to the spot ev'n where thou slew'st my father, 
That so on that same spot thow may’st be slain. 
Cf. Agscu. P. V.10; Sopm. Phil. 825; Puat. Rep. 567 a, 
Symp. 189 A. : 


Note 3. When 4v is found with os or ézws and the Optative 
in a Final Sentence, as and é7ws are Modal, and the Optative 
with dv is an Apodosis. 

Gs pay dy eirovte Sixatous Adyous dpevov Pirimmov wap- 
eoxebdarbe, ds 5é kwAtoair’ ay aiTov dpyas exer. 
Dem. Phil. ii. 66. 
As to the means by which you might express just sentiments 
you are better prepared than Philip, but as to means of 
checking him you are doing nothing. 


BovaAcvodpeba drrus av dpiora dywvifoipeOa, XEN. Cyr. ii. 1. 4. 
Cf. Cur. i. 2.5. Prat. Symp. 187, D. 
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In XEN. Hell. iv. 8. 16, dws dv, rAnpwhevros vavTeKod K.T.A., 
mposdéowro, we must either explain that dws dy TposoeoLvTo 
is the Apodosis (in order that they might want), and 7AnpwHevros 
the Protasis,=«i tAnpwetn (if the fleet were manned). or we 
must consider that Kenophon is using an Epic construction (os 
émws dv or xev in Final Sentences with the Optative, eg. 
Od. ii. 53, xvii. 362). 

The Optative with pi dv occurs in SopH. Trach. 631, 
THUC. ii. 93. 


Note 4. In a few places érws with a Future Indicative is 
strictly final rather than modal, And as the verb of striving, 
or taking precaution, does not precede in these passages, they 
are noticed here under Final Sentences. The Future Indica- 
tive may be regarded as a vivid form of the Subjunctive. 

ob8é 8 & GAXo tpéhovTas 7} dws paxovrras, 

Xen. Cyr. ii. 1. 21. 

And they are maintained for no other single purpose except 
for fighting (lit. how they shall fight). 

édy xphvar dvaBiBdlew éxi tov Tpoxdv rods droypaévras, 
drws pry) mpdrepov voE éoras mplv tvOérOar Tods dvbpas 
dravras, ANDOK. de Myst. 43. 

He said that those who had been informed against ought to be 
put upon the wheel (to the torture), in order to discover all 
the perpetrators before night-fall. 

Cf. Sop. £7. 955; Arist. Ecc. 495. 

It is doubtful whether the Future Optative, as the Obliqua 
of the above, ever occurs. The MSS. appear to favour other 
constructions where it has hitherto been read. In Puart. 
Rep. 393 BE, py odk érapkéoo. occurs as a virtual, rather than 
literal, obliqua of px) od ypaiouy: cf. 1.1.25. See Goopwin, 
Moods and Tenses, p. 40. 


Note 5. In a few places the Optative is found in a Primary 
Sequence. The Optative carries back the purpose to its 
original conception in the past; the action, though still con- 
tinuing in the present, was begun in the past. 

tovrov & 6y@ 
iva py Tadautwpotro. ARIST. Ran. 23, 
I’m carrying him, 
that he mayn’t be inconvenienced. 
Le. I took ham on my back (and am carrying him) that he might 


not be, ete. 
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tovrov éxer tov tpdrov 6 vopos, iva pyde mero OAvas pnd? eLa- 
ratnOivas yévour’ ext 76 Sjuy, Dum. 22. 11 (ANDROT. 596, 17), 
ie. the original intention of the law when first made was, ete. 
Cf. Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. 45 (iva, e? wore Sé01, SuvaiueOa, in Primary 
sequence). 

In the same way Cicero uses the Imperfect Subjunctive to 
recall the original intention :—Homines sunt hac lege generati 
qui tuerentur illum globum . . . quae terra dicitur, Cic. 
fiep. vi. 15. Sic mihi perspicere videor ita natos esse nos ut 
inter omnes esset societas quaedam, Cic. Lael. 5. Cf. de Off i. 
§ 152, ii § 1. 

Cf. Eur. £l. 58, and Hec. 1138 (Subjunctive followed by 
Optative in Primary sequence). 


§ 230. Final Sentences with Past Tenses of 
the Indicative. 


A. Final Sentence with ‘va (less commonly ds and dws) 
and a Past Tense of the Indicative expresses a purpose unful- 
filled either in the Present (Imperfect Indicative), or in the 
Past (Aorist Indicative). The Principal Sentence is either an 
unfulfilled Wish, or an unfulfilled Apodosis. 


ei yap dpeAov ofot te elvan TA peyrora Kaka éEpydcer Gan, iva 
ofot Té oav Kal dyaba ra péysora, PLAT. Crito, iii. 

Would they had been able to do the greatest evil, in order that 
they might be able (or might have now been able) to do also 
the greatest good (which they are not able to do). 

Kai pay dgsov y jv dxotoa. ri 34; iv’ jKoucas dvipGy ot 
copdraroi cia §=Piat. Luthyd. 304 §. 

Well, I assure you it would have been worth hearing. Why 
so? In order that you might have heard the ablest men. 


. d&vov fv of course=d£sov dv qv, similarly we should say. 
It was worth hearing. 
ds SpeAov wéporbev exdurety Blov, «.7.A, 
brws Oavov Exetoo TH 760’ Huépg. Sopu. Hi. 1134, 
Would God that I had first forsaken life, ete. 
That death had laid thee low on tnat far day. 


Other well-known examples are AEscH. P. V. 152 (after a 
wish) : 1b. 766 (after a question equivalent to a wish): SoPH. 
0. T. 1387, 1891; DEM. Aph. ii. 837. 11; iii, 849. 24, 
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§ 231. FINAL SENTENCES WITH THE FUTURE 
PARTICIPLE. 


A Final Sentence is often expressed by a Future 
Participle : ws is often added, denoting the thought, or the 
presumed intention in the mind of the Subject of the 
principal verb. 


fal > a 
mpeoBeus és Aaxedaipova erepapav TavTa Te EpouvTas 
i Avcard, ir XEN 
kat Avoavdpov aityncortas. a 
They sent envoys to Lacedaemon to say this, and to 
ask for Lysander. 


mapecKevalovTo ws TposBarobrTes TH TELYLO MATL. 
THUC. 
They were making preparations for an attack on the 

fort (with the intention of attacking). 
Note. Such a Participle is especially common after a verb 
of motion. 
Hon Opa darrévas, enol pev droOavovpeve, tty 6 Biocopé- 
vos. PLat. Apol. xxxii. 


It is high time to be going, for me that I may die, for you 
that you may live. 


§ 232. RELATIVE FINAL SENTENCES. 


A Final Sentence is expressed by da7us (less frequently 
és) with the Future Indicative. In Historic Sequence 
the Future Optative would strictly be used, but the 
Future Indicative (the vivid construction) is generally 
vetained. The negative is yz. 


mpeoBelav méurete ‘ris tavr épet Kai TapEecTaL 
Tols Tpayywacw. DEM. 

Send a deputation to bear this message, and to be 
present at the operations. 

Legatos mittite qui haec nuntient rebusque se immis- 


ecant. 
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Boke rH Snuw tTpraxovta avdpas édecOau ot vopous 
Evyyparpouot. XEN. 

The assembly resolved to appoint thirty men who were 
to compile laws. 


Cf. XEN. Cyr. viii. 6. 3; An. ii. 3. 6. (ot a€ovow). In 
THUC. vii. 25, the Subjunctive occurs, otrep ppdowar (in 
Historic sequence). 


§ 233. Final Sentences with the Infinitive. 


A Final Sentence is expressed by the Infinitive, chiefly after 
verbs of choosing, appointing, or assigning. 


Eevopav 7d Husov Tod otparedpatos Katédure puddrresy TO 
otpatoresov. XEN. 
Xenophon left half his force behind to guard the camp. 


ot dpxovtes ots etheaGe dpyev pov. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
The rulers whom you chose to rule me. 


Cf. Touc. vi. 50, rActoat re, «.7.A. 
Note 1. As the Infinitive is, in its origin, a Verbal Dative, 
we have a natural explanation of this use of it: puAdrreww, for 


the guarding. We may, of course, say that the Infinitive is 
explanatory (epexegetical). 


Note 2. For rod with the Infinitive in a Final Sense, see 
Index. 


§ 234. “Orws, dws py, MODAL WITH THE 
FUTURE INDICATIVE, ETC. 


“Oras, Oras wm are used with the Future Indicative 
(usually the 2d person) after Verbs of taking means to an 
end (considering, striving, and contriwing). In Primary 
Sequence the Future Indicative is used; in Historic 
Sequence the Future Optative may be used, but the 
Future Indicative (the vivid construction) is much com- 


ner. 
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Such Verbs are: 


BovActo pére (nor) mpdoow 

6pa perero pyXavopat 

oKor® (cKorodpat) edAaBodpa. Tapackevdtw 

hpovtifw mpoOvpotpar cmovddtw 

eripeovpat puidoow avodpas (I manage by bribery). 


Dem. de Cor. 236. 12. 
And periphrases such as zpovovav exo, unyavn éort, ete. 
Cf. Latin cure, (cwram, operam, negotium) do, studeo, id ago, 
enitor, efficio, impetro with ut (ne) and Subjunctive. 
hpovrite Srras wndev avakiov cavtod mpdkews. soc. 
See that thou do nothing unworthy of thyself. 
Vide ne quid te indignum agas. 


ETLMEANTEOY OTTWS WS apioTn oot éoTan 7 oy. 
Puat. 
You must strive that your soul may be as good as 
possible. 
Enitendum est ut tibi quam optimus sit animus tuus. 


CTEMENELTO OTS MITE AOLTOL BNTE AroToL écowTo. 
XEN. 
He was taking precautions that they should be neither 
without food nor drink. 


érpaccov OTrws tis BonOea hee. THUC. 
They were arranging for the arrival of reinforcements. 


Note 1. The 1st and 3d person are very rare. In Dem. 
Chers. 99.14 (dmws éBeArjoovor); in AR. Eccl. (drws xabedod- 
pO), 

Note 2. Instead of the Future Indicative the Subjunctive 
and Optative (Present and Aorist) less often occur, though 
not uncommonly. 

épa Srws pr mapa Sdéav dpodoyys. Pia. Crit. 
See that you are not surprised into making an admission. 
eucpedjxer adrois das 6 iamaypérns ciSein obs Séou weprewy, 
XEN. Hell. iii. 3. 9. 
They had taken care that the Cavalry-Commissioner should 
know who shouldbe sanity Microsoft® 
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In Lys. 12. 44 an Aorist Optative is followed by a Future 
Indicative (éreBovrcber Oe Srws pire yyndicauwbe, ToAdGv Te 
évbects Ever Oe), 

Note 3. Variants, of rare occurrence for érws with the 
Future Indicative are én (THUC. i. 65, yevrerar) ; Srp tpdmw 
(THUC. iv. 128, EyuPijcerat) ;  dtov tpdrov (DEM. Megal. 207). 

os is found instead of érws with a Subjunctive or Optative 
(XEN. Oec, xx. 8, AESCH. P. V. 203), but seldom with a Future 
Indicative (XEN. Cyr. iii. 2. 18). 

Note 4. av is sometimes found with drws and the Subjunc- 
tive, cf. PLAT. Gorg. 481 A (unxavntéov drus dv Siapdtyy), but 
never with érws and the Future Indicative. The Optative 
(Present or Aorist) with av in this construction is an Apodosis. 
Cf. XEN. Oec. ii. 9 (émipedeto Gan drws dv yévorro). 

Note 5. My is found, instead of dws u%, with the Subjunc- 
tive (rarely with the Future Indicative) after oxord, 6pé, 
cdraBotpat, Pvddcoouat, just as after Verbs of Fearing. 
Conversely érws yj, instead of the simple py, is used after 
Verbs of Fearing. Cf. the next section, page 265. Cf. Sop. 
Phil. (Spa pi) wapys), O. C. 1180; Pat. Symp. 213. D. In XEN. 
Cyr. iv. 1.18 (dpa pn Sejret), edAGBeto Oar pr, PLAT. Prot. 321 A; 
edrAaBeio at 75 pj, PLAT. Rep. 539.4; pvdAdocec Oa pr} is fairly 
common. 

Note 6. éripeAotpyat is found with an Infinitive in THUC. vi. 
54. 6, XEN. Comm. iv. 7.1, APPIAN, Civ. v.73. So curo occurs 
with the Infinitive in Cro. de Fin. iii. 19. 62 (natura .. . diligi 
procreatos non cwraret). Poppo, THuc. vi. 54. So also ¢vAdo- 
Topat wy movety, TO pr morecv, I guard against doing, Dem. 773. 
1, 313. 6. 

” Note 7. oxord is followed by «i interrogative (SopH. Ant. 41). 
See similar construction with Verbs of Fearing, Note, p. 266. 

Note 8. In one or two places Sef precedes érws with the 
Fut. Indicative, eg. SopH. Ai. 556, def oe drws beifers : Phil. 55, 
oe Set dws éxxdepers. Jebb (note to SopH. 47. 556) quotes 
Cratinus (apud Athenaewm), Set o? drus dAextpvovos pdtv 
Stofrets toUs Tpdmovs. There seems to be a confusion between 
two constructions ; 8? with the Infinitive, and some verb like 
Spa, oxdret with érws and the Future Indicative. In ARist. 
Eq. 926 we have onetow ce dus av éyypadys, which however 
may be regarded simply as an instance of Antiptosis, i.¢. ce, 
the Subject to éyypadijs, is made the Object to orevow, which 
is a Verb just like orovdd(w or mpdccw, 
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§ 235. ZLLIPTICAL USE OF omos, otras pu}, WITH 
THE FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


"Ores, d7ws py are used with the Future Indicative 
in exhortations and prohibitions, when no principal 
sentence has preceded. All three persons are found, 
though the second is commonest. 


QA’ ores avnp éoe. Eur. Cycl. 595. 
Come, be a man ! 


draws Se TobTo pH Suddkeus pndevi. AR. Nub. 
Mind you don’t tell this to anybody. 
épe OF) Orus pepvnodopeOa Tatra. Puat. Gorg. 495 v. 
Well, then, let us be sure to remember this. 


drug Tadra pydets dvOpmrwv metoerar, Lys, i. 21. 
See that not a soul hears of this. 


Observe that this construction is generally introduced by a 
word, dAAd, otv, 8, sometimes by dye vuv (AR. Nub. 490). 


Note. The Subjunctive occasionally is found : 
drws ye py eEararyon Huds. Piat. Prot. 313 ¢. 
Mind he does not decewe us. 


§ 236. "Oras, omas py WITH VERBS OF COM. 
MANDING AND FORBIDDING. 


For this Construction, see Indirect Petition. It is, of 
course, the same as drrws after Verbs of taking means to 
an end, although an extension of it. There is a natural 
connexion between, “Take care to do so,” and “I bid you 
do so.” But for the sake of convenience the rule and 
examples are given elsewhere. 


§ 237. VERBS OF FEARING WITH py, AND 
fey) ov. 
Verbs and phrases denoting fear are followed by px 


and yy ov with the Subjunctive (in Primary Sequence), 
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and the Optative (in Historic Sequence). The Subjunc- 
tive may, by the graphic construction, of course be sub- 
stituted for the Optative. 


SéSouKa py TadTa yevnta, 
I fear this will happen. 
Vereor ne haec fiant. 


SéSouKa pn av TadTa yevnTar. 
I fear this will not happen. 
Vereor ut (ne non) haec fiant. 


&ZeSoleeey wy (ua ov) TadTa yevouro or yevntas 
Verebar ne (ut) haec fierent. 


Observe that 7 does not negative the verb ; it expresses 
a surmise that the result will occur. Ov on the other 
hand is privative and negatives the verb. 


SéSorKa pn ovy Soro 7. 
I fear it will not be righteous (i.e. wnrighteous). 


For pa, wn ov and the Subjunctive, etc, without a 
principal verb see the Chapter on Negatives. 


Verbs of fearing are :— 


poBodpar, Sos éori  —- repixa, (mostly poet.) 
déSorxa, Sewov éots  Tpew (mostly poet.) 


SéSouxa pn errirabapeba THs otxade 6O0d. XEN. 
I fear we shall forget the way home. 


ovxére erreriOevto SeSosxdres wn aTroTunOeinoav. XEN. 
They were no longer attacking from fear of being 
cut off. 


SeSyuev pn ov BeBasor Are. THUC. 


We fear you are not trustworthy. 
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efoBeito To aTpaTevwa ph emt THY avTod yopay 

| oTpatevnTar. XEN. 

He was afraid that the army would march against 
his own country. 


ovdev Sewvov wy ev &wor o7y. Piat. Apol. xv. 
There is no fear (likelihood) of the rule breaking down 
in my case. ° 

Obs. In XEN. Mem. i. 2. 7, we have éOatpace <? tes poBotro 
py 6 yevdpevos Kadds Kdyabds pr) xdpwv e€o1, Instead of pr) od 
xdpev €£ou, an abnormal construction not found elsewhere. 

Note 1. As these Verbs of Fearing denote doubt and appre- 
hension as much as downright fear, their construction is 
followed by many Verbs which in other senses take other con- 
structions, but which when denoting apprehension, anwiety, 
suspicion lest or whether, are followed by pj; and px) ov. 

Such verbs are verbs of caution in the sense of anaicty 
(pporvrifw, évvod, 6p%, cxord, edrAaBotpa, dvrdcow (-opat) ; 
oxvo, I hesitate or scruple (from fear, or pity, or aE 
tromtebu, I suspect, drurt@ (darurriav éxet, tapéxer) in the sense 
of suspecting rather than disbelieving, xivduvds éoru 

tromrevopey pa od Kowvol dwoByre. THUG. ili. 53. 

We suspect that you will not prove impartial. 

6xvO pH pow 6 Avoias tareves pavy. Par. Pol. 368. 
ppovriw ph kpatictov yj por ovyav, XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 39. 
L am thinking that it may be best for me to say nothing. 

Ci. Puat. Phaed. 70 A (drurriav rapéxet pr} oddapod) ; PLAT. 
Theaet. 183 E (aicxvvéuevos px, a very rare construction with 
this verb); SopH. Tr. 1129 (edAaBetoGar pt) days) ; THUC. iv. 
11 (dvAdcoer Gat pr Evvtpipucty), 

Consult the Index for other meanings and constructions of 
these verbs. 

Note 2. Instead of the Subjunctive after Verbs of Fearing 
the tenses of the Indicative are used. 

(1) The Future Indicative as a graphic substitute for the 
Subjunctive. 

PoBotpas pn tevas HSovas HSovais ebpjoopev évayrias. 
Prat, Phileb. 13 a, 
I apprehend that we shall find some pleasures opposite to 
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Ci. Pav. Rep. 451 A (poBepdv re kal opadepov ps) Keioopar), 
In Arscu, Pers. 112, the Subjunctive and Future Indicative 
are co-ordinate, pa) riOnrat Kal éooerar, recy (8). See Choeph. 
257. So Eur. A. F. 1054, Ar. Ecc. 493. 


(2) drws oj) with the Future Indicative, Subjunctive, or 
Optative, as after verbs of taking means to an end in the pre- 
vious section. 

ardp Tov Saipovos 
dédory’ dws pr) TevEopar Kaxodaipovos. AR. Lg. 112. 
But Im afraid 
This genius will turn out my evil genius—(Frere). 
doy’ Sas pa) dvaynyn yévytoa. DEM. Phil. iii, 130. 14. 
I fear that a necessity may arise. 

(3) ws with the Future Indicative. 4s does not (like ézws) 
appear to have a modal force, but to introduce an Indirect 
Statement, as if SéSo:xa or poBotpar meant I fear, thinking that. 

dv8pds 3) PoBo0b ds drophoes dio. XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 12. 
Do not fear that you will be at a loss for a worthy man. 

Cf. Sopu. Ei. 1309, Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 30, Dem. Phil. 
iv. 1. 141. 

In Eur. Heracl. 248 (érws, as érws is occasionally used in 
Indirect Discourse). 

When &rz follows a Verb of Fearing it seems to introduce 
an ordinary causal (or rather explanatory) sentence. 

dre 68 TOAAGY dpyoure pay HoPnOjTe, XEN. Hell. iii. 5. 10. 
Do not be afraid because they rule many. 


Though we‘might translate, do not be afraid thinking that. 


Note 3. The Infinitive, Future, Present or Aorist is also used. 
od doBortpefa eAaoodcec Oa, THuc. v. 105. 
We are not afraid that we shall be beaten. 
The Future Infinitive is here = the more usual py with 
Subjunctive. 
foBodpar Suedeyxew oe py brohd ys. PLat. Gorg. 457 B. 
L am afraid to refute you lest you should suppose. 
The latter construction (with the Present or Aorist) is 
common enough, and is the ordinary objective construction 
common to verbs of fearing with, many of the verbs mentioned 
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in Note 1, e.g. poBotpar ddixeiv, I fear to do wrong ; aicytbvopa 
adixetv, I am ashamed to do wrong; xwSvvebw ddixetv, I run a 
risk of doing wrong ; vAdcow pydéva adixetv, I take care that no 
one does wrong. Of. Latin, culpari metuit fides ; penna metuente 
solvi, etc., in HORACE. 


Note 4. Observe the following distinctions :— 
1. hoBotpor dédixety, 
I fear to do wrong (and so refrain). 
2. poBotpar pr) ddiKO, 
I fear I shall do wrong. 
3. poBodpar dduxjoery, 
L fear I shall do wrong (very rare for 2). 
4, doBotpas 7d adixety. 
I fear wrong-doing (generally, by myself, or by another.) 
Note 5. Verbs of Fearing are also followed by «i interroga- 
tive. 
ov Séborxa ef Pidurmos Cy. Dem. Fals. Leg. 434. 6. 
L have no fear whether Philip is alive (i.e. I have no fear as 
to that question). 


Cf. Eur. Herac. 791, Xun. Hell. xi. 1. 4 (S701). 


Note 6. dv is not used with the Subjunctive after Verbs of 
Fearing. When the Optative is found with dv it is an 
Apodosis. 


§ 238. Verbs of Fearing, etc., with the Indicative. 


When the result has actually occurred, or is occurring, the 
verb with jj is in the Indicative. 
Thus : Sé80rna pr) dpapravys (or dudprys). 
I fear you will make a mistake. 
But déSorxa pay dpapravers. 
I fear you (actually) are making a mistake. 
SeSorKa, pi) QudpTyKas. 
I fear you have made a mistake, 


So Sdébouxa pay yudpraves (you were making a mistake) ; ah 


‘) that you made_a, mistake. 
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1. The Present Indicative :— 


poBeta be pr SurKkoAdrepdv Tt StdKerpat. PLAT. Phaed. xxxv. 
You are afraid that I am in a somewhat more fretful state of 
mind. 


éricxes, ws av mpovfepevvficw oriBov, 
py Tis wohitGv Ev TPIBG havtd eras, 
Kdpot pev EXOy, «7.4. Eur. Phoen. 92. 
Yet stay, that first I may explore the path, 
Lest any citizen now is visible 

Upon the road, and one shall come to me. 

Cf. Jon, 1523, Sopu. El. 580. Similarly épdpev py Nexias 
olerat, Puat. Lach. 179 B. ciodpecOa py xaddmret, SOPH. 
Antig. 1253. Ssiordfopev po tvyxdver, Puat. Soph, 235 A. 
oxepadpeba pr) AavOdver, PLAT. Ly. 216 c. 

2. The Imperfect Indicative :— 

dpa pi) wai¢wy édeyev. PLAT. Theaet. 145 B. 
Have a care that he was not speaking in jest. 


8. The Perfect Indicative :-— 


hoBotpas pa) duorépov dua iuaptixapev. THUC. iii, 53. 
I fear that we have missed both objects at once, 


Cf, Piat. Lys. 218 p, Dem. 19. 26 (Fals. Leg. 372. 1). 


4. The Aorist Indicative does not appear to occur in Attic. 
See Hom. Od. v. 300. 


5. The Future Indicative may be regarded as a graphic 
substitute for the Subjunctive (supra).? 


§ 239. Note on Dawes’s Canon. 


Dawes laid down the rule that after érws pj and od yj, the 
First Aorist Passive, and the Second Aorist Active, Middle, 
and Passive may be used, but not the First Aorist Active or 
Middle. Instead of the First Aorist Active and Middle, he 
said that the Future Indicative must be used. Subsequent 





1 So at least in Attic. But if the original force of the Subjunctive 
was imperative (denoting will) rather than future (a point on which it 
is impossible to speak dogmatically), the Subjunctive in the oldest 
Greek would mean shail rather than will, and would be more direct and 
vivid than the Future. See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, pp. 231 and 238, 
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critics extended Dawes’s Canon to ézws (without pj), and set 
about changing a First Aorist Active and Middle, wherever 
they were found in a text, to a Future Indicative. The sole 
ground for this arbitrary rule of Dawes is the resemblance in 
form between the First Aorist Active and Middle and the 
Future Indicative, eg. KATOKNHCHIC (xaroxvjcys, SOPH. 
El. 956) and KATOKNHCEIC (xaroxvijoes) ; SYAAESHTAIL 
(€vAAEqrat) and HYAAESETAI (EvAdé£erar). Naturally 
this resemblance of form might incline a Greek writer to avoid 
confusion by using a second Aorist (if it existed) rather than 
a First Aorist. Dawes made no objection to a First Aorist 
Subjunctive Passive, because it bears no resemblance in form 
to a Future Indicative. But Dawes’s Canon rests on no solid 
foundation of grammar, and breaks down completely on 
examination. Instances of the First Aorist Subjunctive 
Active and Middle in which all the MSS. agree are drs p7} 
ércBonOjowor (THUC. iv. 66); dws pi Bovretonobe (THUC. 1. 
73); drws pa epydonobe, Lys. 138. Secondly, in some cases 
the First Aorist Active does not resemble in form the Future 
Indicative, and therefore cannot possibly be changed. £.9. 
Sopu. Phil. 381, od py éxadAedons : the Future is éxrAcvrovpat, 
and the second person would be éxrAcvoe? not éxrAcices. So 
Put. Rep. x. 609, drodécy, the Future is dwoAG: Sopu. El. 
1122, xAatow, First Aorist Active, where the Future would 
be xAavootwot. And, lastly, the change made would in some 
cases spoil the metre. 
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CHAPTER VI 


§ 240. CONSECUTIVE AND LIMITATIVE 
SENTENCES. 


A Consecutive Sentence may be expressed either by 
A. dore with the Indicative, or B. doze with the In- 
finitive. 

A. dare (Sore ov) with the Indicative states the con- 
sequence as an independent fact actually occurring. 


éya 87 eis TocodTov awablas Kw ote KaKOV EKaV 
oto. PLAT. 

I it seems have reached such a pitch of ignorance that 
T deliberately do wrong. 

eis TodTO HAOov wat’ ovK eENpKecey avTvis 1) KaTE 
yiv apyn. soc. 

To such a pitch they came that their empire by land 
did not satisfy them. , 


B. dore (Gore pn) with the Infinitive expresses 
merely the consequence which would naturally result 
from the Principal Verb without affirming or denying 
its occurrence. 

yvoOuns yap ovx aretpos WoO auaptave. SOPH. 
He is not void of wit that he should err. 
Ta Tapadelypata TOV dpaptnuarav ixava ois 
codpoot ate wnxeTe duaptavew. ANDOK. 
Examples of errors are sufficient for sensible people 
that they should no longer err, ie. sufficient to keep 
them from erring. 
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§ 241. wore with Indicative and Infinitive. 


A. éore with the Indicative is parallel with éz. and the 
Indicative, that is to say, it introduces the Indicative as 
a statement almost, sometimes quite, independent of the 
Principal Sentence. 

Thus: rocotrov ob uot copurepos «2, Wore ov pev éyvwxas— 

éya 8 dyvod. Pi. Apol. xiii. 
So much wiser are you than I, that (and so) you have 
discovered, while I am ignorant, ete. 


This introductory force of dare is best shown by its 
familiar usage at the beginning of a sentence where it is a 
synonym for otv, roivuv, and may be rendered and so, conse- 
quently, therefore. 


eis thy torepatav ody Hxev Ticoapéprys’ boP oi "EXAnves 
eppovtifov, XEN. An. ii. 3. 25. 

On the morrow Tissaphernes did not appear. Consequently 
the Greeks began to consider, etc. 


So with an Imperative. 


Ovyrss 8 'Opéeorns’ dote pr Aiav oréve. Sopu. Bi. 1172. 
Orestes was but mortal. Therefore grieve not too sore. 


Occasionally this introductory force of dare is seen even 
with an Infinitive. 
Gor’ éue éuavrov dvepwray (after a colon or full stop). 
Puat. Apol. viii. 
And so I was questioning myself. 


As éote, like ér1, is merely introductory, it can be followed 
by any construction which an independent sentence can take, 
e.g. Imperative (supra): dere pa droKdyys, PLAT. Crit. 45. 
Gore dy with Optative, dore dv di8dcKoure, XEN. Cyr. iii. 3. 35. 
adore av érédpnoev, Lys. 7. 28. 


B. éore with Infinitive. * 


dere with the Infinitive is epexegetical, ic. explanatory of 
the Principal Verb. Itis doubly so, for dove is an explanatory 
particle, and the Infinitive is in its own nature explanatory. 
Indeed ore with the Infinitive, as will be seen below, often 
takes the place of the simple Infinitive. The consecutive use 
of éore with the Infinitive is only one among several of these 


xplanatory us . The result cont ie. 
explanatory usages. aaee ae ut contemplated, ie. the purpose, 
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may be denoted ; the condition or limitation ; the command or 
advice. ‘The character of the explanation or definition will 
depend upon the nature of the Principal Verb or Sentence. 


1. A Purpose, or Contemplated Result. 
may Tovotow dere pa) SiKknv Siddvas, 
Puat. Gorg. 479 c. 
They do anything to avoid punishment. 


Cf. Puat. Phaed. 114, dore peracyeiv. 
2. Limitation or Condition (cf. ed’ @, é¢’ @ te). 


éuppayiay éroujoavro ei toicde, Gore pi) oTpareterv 
éxt IleXorovynciovs. THuC. iii. 14. 

They made an alliance on these conditions, that they were 
not to serve against the Peloponnesians. 


3. A Petition or Command. 


me(Oovow dere “Apyer errxeipjoat, THUC. iii 103. 
They try to induce them to attack Argos. 


The Infinitive alone would be more usual here. 
Cf. THuc. viii. 45, dore droxreivat, Sopu. 0. C. 969, dare 
Oavetv, ordaining, requiring, to the effect, that he should die. 


4. The definitive force (denoting the character, degree, or 
extent) is well shown in the following :— 
meloopar yap od 
ToTevTOV ovdev BaTE pi) OD KAAGS Oaveiv. 
Sopx. Ant. 97. 
I shall suffer naught 
So great as not to die a noble death (i.e. nothing which 
will prevent my dying, etc.). 
For p17) 0d see chapter on the Negatives. 


5. ote is freely used with the Infinitive, where the Infini- 
tive alone might be used. 

wévu por éuednoe dore cidévat, KEN, Cyr. vi. 3, 19. 

I was greatly concerned to know. 

mérepa Taides ior ppovipssrepor dote pabetv 7 avdpes 5 

XEN. Cyr. iv, 3. 11. 
Are boys more sensible at learning than men ? 
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peilov % date péeperv. 
Too great to bear. 
Maius quam quod tolerari possit. 


poxpov U8up dore AotoarGa, XEN. An, ili. 13. 3. 
The water is cold for bathing. 


pyxavat ToAAal sicw dore Siahedye Odvarov. 
Puat. Apol. xxix. 
There are many shifts for escaping death. 
ds is more rarely so used, cf. XEN. Cyr. iv. 5. 15, ds éyxpareis 
eLVat, 


Note 1. Can éore with the Infinitive state a fact? The Infini- 
tive, of course, denoting as it does the abstract verbal notion, 
cannot, like the Indicative, definitely state a fact. dore, with 
the Infinitive, is parallel with zpiv and the Infinitive, 6.4 with 
the Infinitive, or any similar substantival use of the Infinitive. 
The fact, though not stated, is not excluded. More than this, 
the expression may evidently be a variant for dore with the 
Indicative, open for a writer to use. This occurs when there 
is no demonstrative in the Principal Sentence requiring defini- 
tion. In this way mpiv dmtévas adrév, before his departure, may 
practically mean, before he departed ; Sid 7d pydéva wapeivar, 
because of the presence of no one, may mean, because no one was 
present. 

1 Kéapyos jAavvev éxt tots Mévwvos, dare éxelvous éx- 
werdnXOa. XEN. An. i. 5. 13. , 
Clearchus was marching against Menon’s men, so that they 
were in a state of amazement. 
dpot 88 
KukAovvTO TaTaV VRTOV, dor’ dunyavelv 
éroe tpdmowvtTo. ALESOH. Pers. 460. 
They round about 
Encireled the whole isle, so that the foe 
Knew not which way to turn them. 


Of. Eur. Hee. 730. 


Note 2. déore with dy and the Infinitive. dore with the 
Infinitive may be an (oblique) Apodosis, and therefore dv will 
go with the Infinitive. 


i, ae - yA ” > lot 
eyo ert rovode EXO Gore dv dvayKarOjAvar, K.T.r. 
Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 20. 


For dove od with the Infinitive, see Negatives. 
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Note 3. ws is sometimes used for dure, generally with the 
Infinitive. 
6 rorapds TorotTos Th BaOos, ds pnde 7a SOpara imepéyerv 
tov BdOovs. XEN. An. iii. 5. 7. 
The river is of so great a depth, that even the spears could not 
. reach the bottom. 


(Lit. rise above the depth). Of. Xun. Cyr. i 5.11. More rarely, 
if ever in Attic, with an Indicative. 


.§ 242. Consecutive Sentences in Greek 
and Latin. 


The nearest approach in Latin to the distinction between 
the Infinitive and Indicative is to be found in the use of the 
Imperfect Subjunctive and Perfect (Aorist) Subjunctive, e.g. 
cecidit ut crus frangere (Gore xarayvivas), and ut crus fregerit 
(dore xatéa£e). But the Latin distinction, even supposing it 
is always observed, a distinction expressed by two tenses of 
the Subjunctive, is a very different thing from that expressed 
by two moods, the Infinitive and the Indicative, 


§$ 243. RELATIVE CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
Consecutive Sentences are also expressed by Relative 
Pronouns, oios, écos with Infinitive. 


For rowobdros dare are used rovodros otos or ofos alone, 
» ToToUTov Gore ,, TocovTov dcov or daov. 


The Negative is 7. 
TOLOUTOS ELfut O05 pndevt GAA@ TreLOeaOat H Oyo. 
PLAT. 
I am of such a character as to yield to nothing but reason. 
Is (or eiusmodi) sum ut nulli alii rei nisi rationi 
paream. 
odk iv Gps. ofa &pdev 7d wediov, XEN. An, ii. 3. 13. 
Tt was not the season for irrigating the plain. 


venopevot Ta EavTav éxarroe dcov drofqv. THUC. i. 2. 
Each tribe cultivating just enough of its land to obtain a sub- 
sistence from tt. 


> Tuc. iii. 49, rocotdrov dcov aveyywKxéevat 
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a cg ca \ N , ” 6 6. 
TOLAUTG ELTOVTES OLA KAL TOUS TWAPOVTAS aK EevTUa, 


PLAT. Gorg. 457. 
Saying such things that even the company was annoyed. 


“Ootis (more rarely 4s), with the Indicative, is Con- 
secutive (parallel to écre with Indicative). Negative ov. 
tis obTws evnOns éotly Yay boTIs ayvoe TadTa ; 
Dem. 
Who of you is so simple that he ts ignorant of this ? 
Quis vostrum tam stultus est ut (qui) haec ignoret? 


> 7 mo é. 4 3 / cia Bu f 
ovdels av YEevolTo OUTWS dSapdvTsvos OS GV [LELVELEV, 
Puat. fep. ii. 360 B. 
No one would prove so steeled against temptation as to remain 
jirm. 


av petvecev is, of course, an Apodosis. For ds see SoPH. Phil. 
409, 444, Ai. 471. 


§ 244. LIMITATIVE OR RESTRICTIVE 
SENTENCES. 
doe (Sore pn), eh’ @, ef ore (un). 
On condition that, on the understanding that. 
@ote (wore wy) With Infinitive. 
ep’ @, éf’ ore with Infinitive (Negative yu), or Future 
Indicative (Negative ov or 7). 
e&jv avtois TOV adov dpyew “EXXjvev wat avTous 
vmaxovew TS Bacirei. DeEM. 6, 11. 


It was in their power to rule the rest of the Greeks if 
they themselves would obey the King. 





1 With do7e Limitative compare the use of wt in Latin: 


Bonis viris ita fides habetur ut nulla sit iis fraudis suspitio. 
Cic. Off ii. 33. 


Good men are trusted only when there is no suspicion of dishonesty 
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adiepév oe eri tovTp ef wre pnKeTe pirocopelr. 
Prat. 
We acquit you, on the understanding that you no 
longer pursue philosophy (ita ut philosophari 
desinas). 
BuvéBnoav éf wre ékiaow é« [ledorovyycou vrro- 
orrovoot (kai pwndérote értBnoovrat avT%s). 
THUG, 
They surrendered on the condition that they should 
leave the Peloponnese under truce (and never again 
set foot on it). 
Observe that the Future Indicative is used in Historic 
Sequence, 
Note. The Nominative Attraction is observed :— 


Gs dv obtos eOédou Ta. GAACTpLa droorepelv ef’ G Kaxddo£os 


eiva. XEN. Ag. 4. 1. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
§ 245. CAUSAL SENTENCES. ° 


Causal sentences are expressed in a variety of ways. 


A. By Causal Particles and a Finite Mood. 
B. By Relative Sentences. 

C. By Participles. 

D. In various miscellaneous ways. 


A. Causal Particles. 


The common Causal Particles are also the Temporal 
Particles, érei, émesdy, ws (cf. Latin cum). The negative 
is ov, and the Indicative is the Mood. 


TLOnpt oe OporoyouvTa érreidy ovK arroxpiver. PL. Ap. 
L assume that you consent, since you do not answer. 


émel ovK edvvavTo AauPdvew To yopLtov amtévar On 
emeyeipouv. XEN. Anab. v. 2. 5. 

As they were not able to take the place they were now 
trying to go away. 


For ézrev5y with Imperfect, THuc. i. 102. For érred, see 
Xen. An. v. 2.5. For ws, Sopp. Phil. 46, 914. 


Note 1. When, however, the sentence is explanatory of what 
has preceded, é7:, Sudru, Sidrep are used. These particles 
cannot introduce a Causal Sentence like éreé, etc. (cf. dre 
Temporal). 


tpinpns 8 cecaypévn dvOpdroy Sid ti GAA PoBepdv éore 
H Ste taxd wAet; Sua SE TE GAAO GAvoe GAAHAOI of 
éprdeovres 7 Side ev TakEL KAOHVTaL; XEN. Cec. viii. 8. 
For what other reason is a trireme full of men dangerous, 
except because it sails fast? And for what other reason do 
those who are on board occasion no alarm to one another, 


except because they sit still in their ranks ? 
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Note 2. A Causal Sentence in Historic Sequence is found 
in the Optative when it expresses the indirect words or 
thoughts (virtual oratio obliqua). 

tov TlepixAéa éexduiov, dts otparnyds av obk éréEayou 
; . THUG. ii. 21. 
They were abusing Pericles, because, though general, he did not 
lead them out into the field. 


bre ov« éreEfyev would have been the simple explanation of 
the historian. 

In Periclem invehebantur quod, cum praetor esset, non 
educeret. 

Cf. Liv. ii 7. Matronae annum ut parentem Brutum 
luxerunt, quod tam acer ultor violatae pudicitiae fuisset. 


és occurs similarly in Xun. Symp. iv. 6, otc 60 érowvécavra 
adtov Tov "Ayapépvova, ds Bactreds etn dyaOds, because (as he 
said) he was. Both ér: and as may, however, be regarded as 
introducing an Oblique Statement, the verb of saying being 
implied in éxdxifov and érawécavra. But in XEN. Mem. i. 4. 
19, we have érefrep Hyijoawvro, which must be causal or ex- 
planatory. And in Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 34, we have efye Néyeev 
ws ud TOUTO ToAEuAoELaY, OTe ovK eHeAjoorev, Where we have a 
real blending of 67: causal and é7« of the Oblique Statement. 


Note 3. dre (just like cwm in Latin) besides being Temporal, 
is also Causal. 
ére totvev Tod0 odrws exer, mpoojxes mpoOvpws éOéAcuv 
dxotvev, Dum. Oi. i. 9. 3. 
Since then this is so, it behoves you to be heartily willing to 
listen. Quae cum ita sint, ete. 


Observe that this Causal ére, unlike the Temporal dre, can 
begin a sentence. 
67’ oby ToudvSe ypnopov cionKotooper. 
Sopu. El. 38, Phil. 428, Ant. 170, Ai, 1231. 
Cum vero huiusmodi oraculum accepissemus. 
Observe that ér. cannot be elided. 
érére is similarly used. Tuuc. ii. 60, PL. Leg. 895 B. 
eSre causal is poetical (SopH. Ai, 715): drov, causal only in 
Tonic. 


S0obvexa (8tov évexa) in a causal sense occurs in SOPH. di 
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B. Causal sentences are also expressed by relatives 
8s, 8s ye, dates, darts ye, With the Indicative. 
Latin gut or quippe qui with Subjunctive. 


mas péepes yap Os ye autos oxet; AR. 
Why how dye bear, when yowre being carried yourself ? 


Oavpacrtov troveis Os nyuiv ovdev didws. XEN. 

You are acting strangely in giving us nothing. 
= Ore ovdev Sides. 

Mirum facis qui nobis nihil des. 


mis ob Kdkurtos boris wept wAelovos worel TOS KAKOUPYONS ; 
Must you not be a scoundrel since you are making much of 
evildoers? Dum. 24. 107. 


és ye, SopH. Hl. 911. dors, Sopu. Ant. 696. 


Note. Other relatives (pronouns and adverbs) are similarly 
used. 


THY pytépa epaxdpi(ov, olwv réxvov éxvpynoe. HDT. i. 31. 
They were counting the mother happy in having been blest 
with such children. 
= 6te TowodtTwv éxipycer. 
evdaipwv por epaivero, ws abeWs éreAeuTa. PLAT. Phaed. ii 
T deemed him happy, so fearlessly did he meet death. 
=6rt otrws ddeds, not an uncommon use of ws. 


C. Participles are frequently used in a Causal Sense. The 
Negative is ot. dre (Gre 87), ofov, ofa 54 often accompany the 
Participles in this use (also éo7e in Herodotus). 

6 Kipos, dre mais dv, ndero TH oTOAH. XEN. Cyr. i. 3. 3. 
Cyrus, boy-like, was charmed with the dress. 


ob8 dv eve trrerxdOorps Seicas Odvatov. PLAT. Apol. xx. 
There is not a man to whom I would yield through fear of 
death. 


Néyw 88 rots evexa, Bovddpevos Sd£at cot dep epoé. 
Prat. Phaed. 102 v. 


L speak for the following reason, because I want you to think 
just as I do. 


See also Genitive andAcensatine Absolute. 
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D. Causal Sentences are also often expressed by 7¢ and 
the Infinitive. 


od tAeovegias Evexa ta07’ Empagev GAAS TH Sixacdrepa a£vobv 
OnBatovs 7} ypas. Dem, ii, 13. 

Tt was not for sake of greed that he did this, but because the 
Thebans made a juster demand than we. 


Causal Sentences are also very often and very simply 
expressed by a Preposition and its case, sometimes by a 
Preposition with the Infinitive, eg. 

Sia 7d Pidous atrovs civas. 
Because they are friends. 
Cf. especially Sué and kard. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


§ 246. EXPRESSIONS OF A WISH. 


I. A Wish that refers to the Future, and which there- 
fore may be fulfilled, is expressed— 


A. By the Simple Optative. 

B. By the Optative with ci6e, ci yap (et and as, mas 
ay ; in poetry). 

The Negative is always ju. 


@ Tat, yévowo Tatpos evTuyéoTepos, 
Ta 8 GN’ opotos, Kat yévor’ ay ov Kaos. SOPH. 
Boy, mayst thow prove more fortunate than thy father, 
Like in all else, so shouldst thow prove not vile. 
Observe that yévoro alone expresses a wish, yevor av is 
an Apodosis. 
wn Conv jet apovoias. Eur. 
May I not live without culture ! 
et yap yevoiuny, Téxvov, dvtt cod vexpds, Eur. Hipp. 1410. 
Would to God, my child, I were dead in thy stead. 
iP’ ipiv dpdotv vovs yévorto cwppovetv. Sopu. Ai. 1264, 
Would that to you twain judgment were granted for discretion 


<i poe yévorto POdyyos év Bpdxeoor, Eur. Hee. 836. 
Oh, that a voice were given me in these arms. 
Os 6 tade Topdv dAotto, Sopu. El. 126. 
Ah, that he who contrived this might perish. 

Cf. Eur. Hipp. 407. 
TOS dv dvr’ Euod Tpéeporte THVSE THV VdcoY ; 

_ Sopu. Phil. 794. 

Would that in my stead ye might hug this plague. 


py wus éyd tocatras Sixas piyouw. PLat. Apol. iii. 


May not I be indicted on charges so serious / 
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II. A Wish which refers to the Past, and which there- 
fore can no longer be fulfilled, is expressed — Ya + 


Imperfect Indicative (of pre- 
sent time, continued or ha- 
A. With ete, ci yap (u7)\_ bitual actions). 
Aorist Indicative (of single 
acts). 


B. aderov (Aorist), sometimes ddedrov (Imperfect), 
from odeirw, I owe, with the Infinitive (Present or Aorist). 


ele, et yap (un) may accompany wpedov, sometimes ws 
in poetry. 


tin > > / iA 
0’ eiyes, @ Téxovca, BedTLovs hpevas. 


Eur. £7. 1061. 
Would that thou hadst, O mother, better judgment (but 
thou hast not). 


ee co, @ Iepixdeus, ToOTe cuveyevopnv. 
Xun. Mem. i. 2. 46. 
I wish I had been with you then, Pericles. 


as addehov mapoiWev éxdurrety Biov. Sopu. Hi. 1131. 
Ah, would that I had first forsaken life. 


lO’ dheres Toudde THY yvouny warpds 
Ovijoxovros eivat, Sopu. Hl. 1021. 
Would thou hadst been thus minded on the day thy father 
died. 
payor dedetv Auretv 
THY ZKupov. Sopx. Phil. 969. 


Would that I ne’er had left 
My Scyros ! 


dis mpiv Sidd£as y dpedres péros Siappayjvas. 
ARIST. Ran. 955. _ 
Pity, ere you taught em, that you didn’t burst asunder in 
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Note 1. A wish may be made to depend on a condition which 
is expressed by otrw. Instead of the sentence which logically 
should follow “so may [... as,” an Indicative or an Impera 
tive is substituted. 

obtw vexhpoarue 7 ey Kat voulolunv codés, 

ds tpas yyotpas eivat Oeards Sefcods. AR. Nub. 520. 

So may I win and be considered wise, as I hold you to be a 
clever audience. 


e > 7 nA Z Aa NM 9 2. 
OUTWS OVALUNV TWV TEKVWV, [LLOW TOV ave eEKELVOV. 


Ar. Th. 469. 
So may I be blest in my children .. . I do hate that fellow. 


ovrws dvaic Oe TOUTWY, jun) TepLionTé pc. DEM. Aph, ii. 842. 9. 
So may you enjoy this... do not neglect me. 


Instead of saying—on this condition, namely, that you do not 
neglect me. 


This is exactly like the well-known Latin idiom :— 
Sic te diva potens Cypri 


Ventorumque regal pater 
Navis .. . 
Finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem precor. Hor. Od. 1. iii. 1. 
Sie venias hodierne . . . tibi dem turis honores. 
TIBULL. 1. vii. 33. 
Note 2. Explanation of expressions of a wish. 


(1) Optatives and Indicatives with «i, «i ydp, <iGe are clearly 
Protases with suppressed Apodoses. 
ei yop Tatra yéevouro (sc. KaAGs av et), 
ei yop Tatra éyévero (Sc. KaAGs dv Hv). 
Latin is parallel— 
O si haec ita fiant, fierent, facta essent, 
With as compare ut, utinam in Wishes. 
(2) derov (I ought, or had ought), on the other hand, is an 
Apodosis with a suppressed Protasis; used like xpjv, ee 
without an dv. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Latin again supplies a parallel— 


(Kum) si ulla in te pietas esset, colere debebas. 
Cic. Phil. ii, 38. 


Tune ego debueram capienda ad Pergama mitti : 
Tune poteram magni, si non superare, morari 
Hectoris arma meis. Ov. Met. xii. 445. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
§ 247. RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


Relative sentences are introduced by either (1) Relative 
Pronouns, or (2) Particles of Relative origin, as, dre, et, 
dpa, etc. 

The chief distinction between Relative Sentences is 
that of Definite and Indefinite, a distinction explained in 
§172. It applies to many Relative Particles as well as 
Pronouns, eg. 


A. Derinire-— 


tate omdbev 6 HALOS avioxet, Kat Oot Svetat. XEN. 
You knew where (lit. whence) the sun rises, and where 
Clit. whither) tt sets. 


& yaia Sé£ar Oavdopov py’, dws eyo. SOPH. 
O Earth ! receive me, as I am, in death. 
Accipe me, ut sum. 


B. Inperintrr— 
ad x the, > ¥ © 2 XN 
OTOL ay atpaTnyov exmeurynte, of eyOpor KaTa- 
yedkoot. DEM. 


Wheresoever you send out a general, your enemvies 
ridicule you. 


eats ypnoOas dws av BotrAwvta. XEN. 


You may make whatever use (of it) you please. 
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Definite Relative sentences present no difficulty. In- 
definite Relative sentences freely form Subordinate sen- 
tences of every kind,—Conditional, Temporal, Modal, 
Consecutive, etc., and will be found under these several 
heads. Some Relative Particles denote Place (8rou, tva, 
etc.), but a special chapter on Local Sentences is un- 
necessary. 

Other uses of the Relative will be seen by reference to 
the Index. Especial attention should be paid to the 
syntax of the Negatives with Relatives; see chapter on 
the Negatives, Part IIL 
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PART III. 


PREPOSITIONS, NEGATIVES, ORATIO- 
OBLIQUA, AND FIGURES. 


CHAPTER I 


§ 248. PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions in Attic are particles which have a double 
use. Hither (1) they are joined in Composition with 
Verbs; or (2) they serve as links between the oblique 
case of Nouns or Pronouns and other words, especially 
Verbs, in the sentence. As such links they denote Place, 
Time, and various figurative relations, Agency, Cause, 
Means, etc., more distinctly than could be done by the 
oblique cases alone. Prepositions also help to form com- 
pound adjectives and substantives. Philology and Epic 
Poetry, however, enable us to trace the origin and usage 
of Prepositions further back than their Attic uses, and to 
account for those uses. 


§ 249. Introductory Note to Prepositions. 


1. Prepositions appear to have been originally case- 
forms. Thus iné (Ep. traé) was Locative, meaning on the 
under side ; Smép (Sanskrit upari), on the upper side; dud (Ep. 
and Poet. diaé), in the space between; dvri is Locative, dvra 
Accusative (cf. dvrny, coram); mepi Locative; mpds (mpori) 
Locative ; zaod (rapai) Locative; zpé is Ablative. As cases 
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they must all have been capable of taking a Genitive. 
Thus tral yOovds, on the wnder side of the earth; wap wodds 
(zapai), PINDAR, P. 10. 97, on the near side of the foot; dvrt 
épeto, Il. xxi. 481, om the opposite side of me. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that all the quasi-prepositions, which are 
cases of nouns, are joined to a Genitive, ¢g. Ovpate, Eur, 
Bacch. 331. This stage, however, is previous to all written 
literature, and belongs to Philology rather than Syntax. 


2. They were used as Adverbs? independently of Verb or 
Noun. Instances still occur frequently in Homer, ¢.9. wéAaves 
& dvd Borpres Roav, black clusters were throughout, Il. xviti. 512: 
wept mpd yap eyxe Over, around in front he was raging with his 
spear, Il, xi. 180: dudt 88 of Bpdye rebxea, on either side for 
him (or near him) clashed his arms : wept «npr pidéeoxe, exceeding 
much at heart he loved him. The Adverb qualifies the Verb, 
but stands apart from it. 


3. A transitional period, that of the Homeric poems, suc- 
ceeds. Originally the Noun went straight with the Verb; 
the relation between the two might be more particularly 
defined by an Adverb. Thus dyayeiv Sdpuov, to lead home ; 
dyayetv Sdpov, to lead from home (Genitive of separation or 
Ablative): dpois Bad atyida, on his shoulders (Locative) he cast 
his shield. Compare these with cisjyov Oeiov ddpuov, Od. iv. 43 ; 
& 8 dyaye KAwwins, Il. i. 346: Hyev és KAvoiny, IL. 1. 89: appt 
8 yatta dpous diccovrat, In the first two of these last four 
examples the Adverbs «is and é« further define the direction of 
the Verb, and form Compound Verbs which “govern” respec- 
tively theAccusative and Genitive. But in the last two the 
Adverb serves as a link between Noun and Verb, and becomes 
a Preposition. 


4. Prepositions thus come to furnish new analytic cases, © 
the old cases with their blunted and confused sufiixes being 





1 This is Curtius’ view (Hlucidations, Ch. xvii.) It must apply to 
Prepositions only when they do not denote separation (in which case 
they would be joined to an Ablative). Such a connection between 
Prepositions and the Genitive is said not to exist in Sanskrit, and on 
this ground Delbruck (Syntaktische Forschungen, iv. ch. ix. p. 134) 
only partially accepts Curtius’ theory. 


2 No distinction is here intended in speaking of Prepositions as case- 
forms and as Adverbs. All oblique cases are, of course, adverbial, 


except the true Genitive, ae Hy adjectival or attributive. 
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insufficient to express all the new relations between Noun 
and Verb which were suggested by the expansion of Greek 
thought and knowledge. When a Preposition links a case to 
any other word but a Verb, to an Adjective or Noun, a verbal 
meaning is readily understood. In determining the force of 
a Preposition we must carefully consider three points: the 
meaning (1.) of the Preposition, (2.) of the Case, (3.) of the 
Verb (or verbal word). In the stereotyped phrases with 
Prepositions which have practically become Adverbs or Adjec- 
tives, it will be easy enough to supply the verbal notion which 
the phrase requires to complete it logically. 


5, A few instances may elucidate the foregoing remarks. 


a. The noun linked by a preposition to its case has a 
verbal meaning. 

SiadAayat mpds tive, reconciliation with any one, Isocr. 60 B, 
compared with SiarAaxOqvar mpds tiva, to be reconciled with 
any one. 

tokérns ad’ imrov, compare with tofevew ad’ imrod. 

b. The Preposition with its Case is a fuller expansion of 
the Simple Case. 

Thus we may say, xpyototd mpds dvépds éort, or ypyorod 
avipds éorri, it is the part of a good man. 

Lysias writes pvnoOjvai tivos: Thucydides, prvyoOjvae rept 
tivos: Demosthenes, pvycOjva. imép rivos. 

So we may say, cipyjoeras zpds tuds, or tyiv, » ddAjOea, the 
truth shall be told you; pdyerOat 73 dip kal 7G Sipe, XEN., 
to fight with hunger and thirst ; padxerOor mpds ériOupias, PLAT., 
to fight against desires. 

Similarly, 7 wap’ nod edvoca=% ebyoia pov, my goodwill 
(Subjective Gen.) ; 75 wap’ euod ddixnua=rd ddixnud pov, the 
wrong done by me (Objective). 


6. Improper or Spurious Prepositions are those which can 
be joined with Cases, eg. dvev, évexa with Genitive, ds with 
Accusative, but which are not compounded with Verbs. 


7. Tmesis is a late Grammarians’ term to denote the 
separation between Preposition and Verb. The term is 
unnecessary, for, as we have seen, in early Greek it is not the 
separation, but the combination, which has to be accounted 
for. Tmesis in Attic is but a survival of the earlier usage : 
it is practically confiped:to poptrysand a few colloquialisms, 
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ag. 8? dp’ dAddopev, Hur. LT. 1371, dro’ o’ 6AG, It is seldom 
found except when a particle intervenes. AESCH. Sept. ¢. 
Theb. 672 forms an exception. 


8. Dissyllabic Prepositions are oxytone. They become 
Paroxytone (i.e. Barytone) in certain cases: (1.) When they 
stand immediately after their Verb or Case, eg. ddéoas daro 
mévras éraipovs, pdxys wep. This is called Anastrophe. 
"Audi, dvi, dvd, did are not liable to Anastrophe. Mono- 
syllabic Prepositions take the acute accent by Anastrophe, 
but only when they come at the end of a line. (2.) When 
they are equivalent to a Compound Verb, generally a Sub- 
stantive Verb, dva=dvdornd. péra=péreots, similarly en, 
rt, wépa, wépt, and perhaps tro. (3.) dro and méps when used 
as Adverbs. 

Oxytone Prepositions with elision lose their accent, ag. 
map’ Huepav, ér adT@. 


§ 250. The Prepositions and the Three Cases. 


The Accusative is the case of the Direct. Object of the 
Verb. This, however, implies direction ¢o, or on, and thus 
Prepositions with the Accusative denote motion to,1 extension 
along or over. 

The Genitive is the Case of Connexion and Separation. 
Prepositions with the Genitive denote connewion with, or sepa- 
vation from: in the former sense the true Genitive is used, 
in the latter the old Ablative use has been handed on to the 
Genitive. 

The Dative is connected with Prepositions chiefly in its 
locative sense. Prepositions with the Dative denote nearness 
to, or rest at, by, with, or near. 


§ 251. Collected usages of Prepositions. 
1. The Agent is expressed by the following Prepositions :— 
vad with Gen. (the regular expression to 
denote the Agent; the others which 
follow are special.) 





1 But it must be remembered that the notion of motion must origin- 
ally have come from the combined signification of Verb, Preposition, 


and Case. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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apos (in poetry and Ionic prose) with Gen. 
a ” is 9 
mapa (the ‘agent as the source) with Gen. 
dé (in some special prose uses) with Gen. 
&é (the intermediate agent) with Gen. 
2. Means by— 
Sia with Gen. (the regular expression to 
denote the Means; the others are special). 
dar6. 
éx with Gen. 


év with Dat. 
&bv with Dat. 


3. The usages of certain Prepositions are closely parallel :-— 


> t - 

amo — €K 

> 7, £ 

aVvTt => Tpo 

fiv — pera. 

avd = — ~— karat 

trép —  mepi (in certain senses). 
Gppi — — mepi 

eT Ld S. s. 

ari —  mpés (in certain senses). 


4. The usages of certain Prepositions are sharply con 
trasted :— 


> 2 2 
eis —- « —- ew 
c Zz eo ’ 
vrép — ovo 

a7 , 

ava — xara, ete. 


5. Synonymous phrases are formed by different Preposi- 
tions with Cases, e.g. :— 

KaP? jpépav, pe? iépay, wp’ ajuépav. 
ot apd TAdrwva, of rept TAdrwva. 

6. Verbs of rest are used with Prepositions expressing 
motion. This is known as the Constructio Praegnans. See 
dad, €&, eis, ev. 

‘7. Prepositions are used, (1) in their literal sense denoting 


place, or time, (2) in a figurative sense denoting various moral 
relations. 


The Attic use of Prepositions is marked off from the Epic 
chiefly in two ways: (1) by the disuse of the adverbial senses 
(2) by the developmengio£fignnativeotmeanings. ; 
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§ 252. PREPOSITIONS AND THE CASES. 


I. Prepositions with one Case. 
a. Accusative: avd, eis (és), os (aude practically in 
prose). 
b. Genitive:  avti, amo, é& (éx), mpd (avev, vera, 
if 4 
&xatl, xwpis, aypl, mEXpt). 
c. Dative: ev, cvv (dpa, ood). 
II. Prepositions with two Cases. 
Accusative and Genitive: 8d, xara, omep, pera. 


III. Prepositions with all three Cases. 
apt, emi, Tapa, Tepi, mpds, vId. 


L—PREPOSITIONS WITH ONE CASE ONLY. 


(a.) WITH ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 


§ 253. "Avd. 


’ Ava, up to, through, opposed to card (compare the two 
throughout), Eng. on, Gothic ana, Germ. an. *Ava related 
to évi (ev) as on and in. 

Lat. an-helo, I breathe up, Curt. Etymol. i. 381. 


Up along : 
Ta TRoLa ava Tov TeTapov ov SuvavTaL Tee. 
HERop. 
The boats cannot sail wp the stream (cf. xara). 


Throughout or Among : 
aoldSiuos ava thy ‘EXAdSa éyévero. HEROD. 
He became famous in song throughout all Greece. 
oikety ava. To. 6pm hd Midiisd&i@l 6, to live in the hills, 
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Distributively : 
eropevOjoay ava mevte Tapaccayyas THs NMmEépas. 
XEN, 

They marched at the rate of five parasangs a day. 

So dva éxaréy, in bodies of a hundred, in centuries, Cf. 
8. Luke ix. 14, 8. Matth. xx. 10. 
PHRASES: 

dvd. kpdros (pedyev), with all one’s might (cf. Kara Kpdtos: 
dva Adyov (ptopeva, Sévdpa), PLAT. Phaed. lix. trees 
growing) im proportion ; dva ordpa exevv, to have in one’s 
mouth, ut the tip of the tongue. 

N.B. éva has the sense of dvéornOt, up! arise! surswm! 
Cf. Sopu. di. dd’ diva e€ epdvev, come, up from thy seat! 


Note, dvé.is also used in Homer, in Lyric poetry (Pindar), 
and in Choruses of the Tragedians with the Dative (eg. 
Eur. I. A. 754). 

In CoMPosITION : 


(1.) Up, dvaBrérw, I look up. (2.) Reverse action, back, 
dvavebw, I throw the head back. (3.) Again, dvaBdéro, 
I recover sight. 


§ 254. Ris or és. 


Eis or és, into, to, opposed to é€£, owt of. Original form 
perhaps évs, from évi-s. In Pindar év means in and into. 
Of. Latin in and inter with Accusative, 


(1) OF Pracr :— 


Motion to, into, for: 


Sixerot é& Irarias SieBynoav és Sixeriav. Tave. 
The Sicels crossed over out of Italy into Sicily (or for 
Sicily). 


With verbs of rest: 


katakActiew és tiv vaoov. THUC. i, 109. 
To shut up in therishaidy MOoustPuctio praegnans.) 
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(To speak) before : 
Aéyesy eis TS TAHOOs, 
To speak before the people. 
Cf. ciotévar, orivat és, 
Looking towards : 


ro és IladAjvyv retxos. THuc. 1 56, 
The wall facing Pallene. 


PHRASES : 
eis dxdvttoy, cis Sopatos TANyHY (ddixveio Gas). 
To get within javelin’s throw, spear thrust. 
Opposed to é&. 


(2) Or Time :—~ 
Up to, until : 
eis THY Ew, till dawn; és ewe, up to my time. 
At such a time, by such a date: 
eis Exrépay, cis tpirny (with or without juépav), és riv 
torepaiay (jxewv), to come at even, on the third day (or 
in three days), on the morrow. 
PHRASES : 
és Kaupdv, im season ; «is aiprov, on the morrow ; cis erera, 
henceforward ; «is drag (or eiodrag), once for all, ete. 


(3) Wita NumBERs :— 
Denoting limit, wp to, amounting to: 
vais és Tas TeTpaKkoolas, THUC. 
Ships to the number of four hundred. 


és Spaypny Siadodvar. THUC. 
To pay each man up to (1.2. as much as) a drachma. 


PHRASES : 
eis Eva, ets vo, eis Teaoapas. 
One, two, four deep. 
cis Stvapuv, to the extent of one’s ability ; cis brepBodiy, in 
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(4) OF RELATION TO :-— 
dpuaptavew eis twa, to do wrong to any one. 


Purpose: 


é rode Axomev, for this purpose we are come. 
eis kadAos (hv, XEN., to live for show. 


(5) SPECIAL PHRASES :— 


és dv8pas (“EAAnvas, etc.) reAetv, to come to man’s estate 
(to be enrolled among, belong to Greeks). Of. éyypadu. 
és Tu (tT. Bro) TeAcuTay, to end in a certain way. 


és wav ddixéoOat, to come to everything, i.e. to try every 
means, 


cis ’AroAAOvos, Atdvucov, to Apollo's, Dionysus’ temple, ad 
Apollinis, ad Bacchi. So eis SiSacKdAov, eis éuavrod 
(powrav), sc. otkov or some such word. 


N.B. cis is not used in Attic of motion to individual per- 
sons ; pds or ds must be employed. 


In Composition : 
Into, Examples unnecessary. 


§ 255. ‘Os. 
as, to, with Persons only, not with things, 
with zpds, eis, émé, and alone. 


as” Ayw érpecBebicavto. THUC. 
They sent an embassy to A gis. 


(.) WITH GENITIVE ONLY. 
§ 256. *Avtt. 
avré (original sense, over against, opposite to), instead of, 
in exchange for ; évta, Epic adv. and prep. over against, 


face to face; avrnv, Ep. adv. over against. Cf. év-avti-os 
avti-cpv. In Homer avi is still an adverb rather than a 


preposition. Lat. antg.(onig.ameds cf. Germ. ant-wort. 
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(1) OF PLACE, opposite to: 
This sense is Epic. 


(2) Instead of: 
bs / > > > a 
Kaka TpaTTe avt aya0ov. PLAT, 
He does evil instead of good. 
So peifov, wAéov, dvri, instead of Comparative and Simple 
Genitive, Sopa. Ant. 182, Tr. 577. 


(3) In return for : 
8éo Ta wev avTl apyupiov adrdEacbas. PLAT. 
We must exchange some things for money. 


dv’ dv, wherefore (also because, cf. SopH. Antig. 1068). 

Rarely like pds, for the sake of (lit. over against, in the 
presence of), with verbs of entreaty, see SopH. O. C. 1326. 

In ComposiTIon : 

Many meanings, (1) Against, i.e. opposite or in opposition, 
avriBaivw, L plant the foot against, also I resist. (2) 
Reciprocity, substitution, or equality, dvr.BonOH, I help in 
turn ; dvObraros, proconsul ; avritumos, struck, or striking 
back, corresponding ; dvriOeos, godlike. 


§ 257. "Am. 

"Amd, away, off, from. Sansk. apa, away, Lat. ab, Germ. 
ab, Eng. off, of. *Amo (Sansk. apa) connected with ézré 
(Sansk. api, further, after), 

(1) OF PLacz :— 

Away from: 
amo THS avTOY OppavtTa. THUC. 
They advance from their own country. 

With verbs of rest (from the observer's point of view) : 
éBdacev das rétpas orabeés. EUR. 
Shouted from the rock, standing (on it). 

Hence many phrases: of dd trav ripywy, the men on the 


towers ; dxd veav, ad’ immav payer Oa, to fight on board ship, 


on horseback. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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PHRASES : 

dx ckorod, karpov, wide of the mark (cf dad yrapns, 
Sopw. Tr. 389); dad tpédrov (PLAT.), wnswitably, 
opposed to mpds tpdmov, Karé& Tpdrov. 

dard Sév8pwv karadeiv (XEN.), to tie to trees. 

(2) Or TIME :— 
After, since : 
aro Tov oirwv Svatrovetcbar. XEN. 
To work after meals. 


PHRASES : : 
75 dx todSe, henceforth ; dd’ of, ex quo, since, dad 
madawod, dpxaiov, of old ; ad’ éorépas (THUC. vii. 29), 

at even. 

(3) ORIGIN :— 
ob ev aro Oedv yeyovdres, ot & && avtav Tov Oeav 

Isoc. 
Some descended (remotely) from gods, others begotten 
(directly) by the gods themselves. 


Material: 
an ee a . Ea) Zz i lal ae 3 fal 
Kpaows dro Te THS HOOVAS TvyKEeKpapLevy God Kal dard THS 


Airns. Puat. Phaed. ii. 
A combination consisting partly of pleasure and partly of 
pain. 
Means: 
Civ dws wohépov (yewpylas). THuc. and XEN 
To live by war (husbandry). 


TlepixdAqs dd Siaxociwv vedv kareroAcunoey tHv Ddpov. 


Is. 15. 11. 
Pericles with 200 ships reduced Samos, 
Cf. THuc. i. 91, dard rapackevijs. 
Cause, in consequence of or for: 


dard twos Oaupdfer Oat, éraiveto Oar, SiaBdrrAr Oat. 
To be admired, praised, slandered in consequence of anything. 


dm’ abrav TOv épywv cKxomeire THUC. i. 17. 
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Agent, less direct than dre : 
érpaxOn am’ adrdv obdév. THuc. i. 17. 
Nothing was achieved by them. 

See Poppo’s note. 


dié with a case is often a periphrasis for a case alone, eg. 
6 dd Tov Sopoddpwv PdBos, fear of the body guard, XuN. Hier. 
x. 3; rav drs TOV Syuod tus, one of the people, THUC. iv. 130. 
THUCYDIDES’s partiality for a free use of dé is remarkable. 
(4) PHRASES :— ; 
of dws IIvOaydpov, [Adrwvos, the school of Pythagoras, 
Plato. 
of dd ris Axadnpetas, Zrods, the Academics, Stoics (the 
Academy, the Porch). 
ot dd oKyVAs, actors. 
dard orrovdys, earnestly ; dard Tob iaov (ris tons), dx’ ions, 
equally; dad tod mpopavots, openly; dad yAdoons 
etreiv, to state by word of mouth (Tuuc. vii. 10), to 
repeat by heart (KEN. Symp. iii. 5), from hearsay (ASCH. 
Ag. 813); Sppdrov dd (EUR. Med. 216), with ones 
own eyes; ard TOD adropdrov (radropdrov), spontaneously, 
sponte, casu quodam ; dé onpetov, at a gwen signal. 


In ComMPQsiTION : 

(1) Separation, hence completion, and ceasing, drodobw, I 
wash off; dmrepyécouor, I finish off, i.e. I complete ; 
droAjyw, I leave off, desist. (2) Restoration, dmodiswps, 
I give back. . 

Separation also becomes practically privative, eg. 
drayopetw, I forbid ; doxpijparos, without money. 


§ 258. "Ek, “EE. 

"Ex, EE, out of ; opposed to eis, into, é« and azo run 
parallel throughout. Lat. ex, ¢ (¢c). 
(1) OF PLACE :— 

Out of: 


ex Saaprys pevryet. 
He is banished, from, (out, of, marta. 
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Denoting change ; (cf. avri). 


ToAty ex TONEwWS AANaTTEW. PLAT. 


To change city after city. 
With verbs of rest : 


é& Sévipwv drdyyerOor, THUG, iii. 8L. 
To hang themselves on trees. 


PHRASES : 


Hence many phrases (observe that the first three or 
four are instances of Constructio Praegnans): robs é« tis 
vavpaxias (ovK dvehouévors), PLAT. Apol. xx., those in the sea- 
Sight ; ot éx virwy kaxotpyot, THUC. i. 8, the evil-doers in (of ) the 
islands ; of &« trav wipyuy, those on the towers, THUC. ill. 22; 
70 elo Quod retyos (opposed to 76 és lad Anvyv), THuC. i. 64, 
the wall on the side of the Isthmus ; éx defvds, on the right ; e 
dpurrepas, on the left; éx vdpwv, in accordance with the laws ; 
6pObs é& dpOav Sidpwv, SoPH. HI. 742, erect in chariot erect ; 
éx Ths Puyijs (€« Ovpot, Hom.) with ail one’s heart ; x cavrins 
(Aéyecs), self-prompted, SopH. Ki. 344, cf. dad; éx wodAod, at 
a long distance, XEN. ; éx ré€ov piparos, XEN., at bow-shot ; 
&k XEpds paxnv Toiec Oar, XEN., to fight hand to hand. 


(2) OF Time :— 
Since, after: 
e€ ov (xpdvov), since, eX quo; éx Tod apicrou, after 
breakfast. (So azo.) 


€x tobrov, after this (ex robrwv gen. in consequence of this). 
ék Tod Aowrod (ray Aourav) for the future, XEN. and PLAT. 


After, denoting change: 
ex Saxpvov yedav. XEN. 
To laugh after tears (weeping). 


tuphds & Sebopxdtos xal trwyds dvrt tAovolov. 


; Soru. 0. T. 454, 
Blind after seeing, and poor instead of (being) rich. 


Ever since: 


€k véou, .€k maudis, from, youth, from childhood, 
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(3) ORIGIN :— 
ayabot kat e& ayabav. 
Prat. (Cf. Sopn. Ant. 466.) 
Good, and born of good parents. 


Material : 


To dyKiotpov && dSdpavros. Pia. Rep. 616. 
The hook is of adamant. 
Agent (HrRovor. and poetry, rare in Attic): 


éx Tove dpxopat, Sopu. HI. 264, 
By them am I ruled. 


Cf. SopH. Ant. 957. 973, THuc. iii. 69, Xun. Hell. iii. 96. 


Cause, Consequence, or Means : 


éx moA€pou eipyvyn BeBacodras, THUuC. i. 120. 
Peace is secured by means of war. (Cf. da.) 


Dependence upon : 
mappynoia é& dAnOcias jprytat, Dem. 1397. 1. 


Plain speaking depends on truth (comes of). 
Cf. dwrdyxer Oar éx, above. 


Mixed Phrases : 


of é€ ’Axadypetas, x Tod Tepurdrov (cf. dé). 
The Academics, the Peripatetics. 


So WN. Test. ot éx riorews, the adherents of the Faith. 


6 é€ t bpiv 7660s, Soru. Tr. 631, your desire (like a gen.), 


so buvos é& "Epiviwy, the song of the Erinyes. AESCH. 
Lum, 344. 


Adverbial Phrases : 


éx Bias, by force ; ex rob avepov (zpopavots), openly (cf. 
ex improviso, ex consulto, etc., Latin) ; i ex TOU cix6T0s, 
TuHUucC. iv. 17, in all likelihood; @s ék TOV TapévTur, 
Tue. iv. 17, so far as present cirowmstances allow ; €& 
ivwv (Tod txov) equally ; éx rod adropdrou, by chance, or 


accident, Xen, (less, commo mon than dzé). 
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Periphrasts for a case : 
ai €€ "AOnvOv wapbévor, the maids of Athens, 
In Composition : 


(1) Separation, removal, completion (cf. dé), éxBaivw, I go 
out; éxrépOw, I sack utterly, out and out. 


§ 259. II pd. 
IIpo, before, in front of. Cf. mpds. Lat. prod, pro. 
(1) Or PLACE :— 
Before, in front of : 
Muvwa 9 vicos Kettat mp0 Meydpwv. THuc. 
The island of Minoa lies off (in front of) Megara. 


Hence in defence of, for the sake of. (Cf. vmép) : 


Here Oavelv mpd xetvov. Eur. Ale. 18. 
She willed to die for him. 


PHRASE. 
mpo 6500, forwards, onwards. 
(2) Or TIME :-— 
ob mpo nua yeyoveres. Isoc. 
Those who were born before us (our forefathers). 
6 mpd, Tov xpdvos, the former time, aforetime. 
(3) Or RELATION :— 
In preference to, cf. avi, wept: 


mpo Tov Bedtictwov Ta Bpayttepa aipetcOar. PLAT. 
To choose more unimportant things in preference to 
the highest things. 


mpd ToAXAOD Toei Oat (tysao-Ba), 
To esteem highly, (lit. im preference to much). 
In CoMPOSITION : 


(1) Forth, forward, in front, of place and so of pre-eminence, 
of substitution or defence, tpoBddrAdr\{w, I put forward ; 
mpdOupov, front door; mpdedpos, president ; mpdpaxos, 
champion. (2) Before, of time, mpoaeOdvopo., I learn 
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§ 260. ”Avev. 
” Avev, without, opposed to ovr. 


(1) Without the help of, or order of : té Bpotots dvev Ards Ted- 
erat; AESCH. Ag. 1487, what comes to pass among men without 
the will of Zeus? (iniussu Iovis, Tove nolente). Cf. THve. vili. 52. 
In Puat. Gorg. 518 D, without reference to. (2) Except, besides 
(like xwpis): ravra dvev xpvoot, PLAT. Crit. 112 0, all things 
except gold, omnia praeter aurum. 

In Sopa. 0.-C. 502 avev comes after its case. 


§ 261. "Evexa, evexev, 


¢ if oe +f 
Evexa, &vexev (lon. eivexa; eivercv), Poet. obvexa, 


Generally after its case, sometimes separated from its case 
(AR. Ecc. 105-6). Lat. gratia, causa. 

(1) For the sake of : xohaxedberv Evexa po G00, XEN. Hell. v. 1. 
17, to flatter for the sake of (in order to get) a reward. (2) So far 
as concerns: éyo0 ye évexa, so far as I am concerned ; évexa tov 
éd0arpav, PLAT., so far as depends on the eyes. 

Note. Sometimes pleonastically with other Prepositions: 
drs Bows évexa, THUC. vii. 92; dpi cod e&vexa, SOPH. Phil. 
534; tivos 5) xdpuv évexa ; PuaT. Leg. 701 D. 


§ 262. "Exatt. 


"Exars (Ep. with the help of). 


(1) Because of, on account of : dperijs éxart, Sopu. Phil. 670, 
on account of (i.e. as a reward for) valour. (2) So far as concerns 
(like évexa): wAyGous Exars, AESCH. Pers. 337, so far as num- 
bers went. 


§ 263. Xopis. 

Xopis, without. 

(1) Without help of : wévov ror xopls ovdiy edrvxel, SOPH. 
El. 945; without toil nothing prospers. (2) Far from: xwpis 
dvOpdémov oriBov, SOPH. Phil. 487, far from track of men. (3) 


Without considering, besides: xwpis 8d&ns, apart from reputation 
Puat. Apol. xxiv. (4) Different from, Puat. Lach, 195 a. 


Note. vupis is alsg used, Adverbia : 


yy Microso 
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§ 264. Besides the Prepositions, a greater number of 
old Cases, which have become Adverbial, are used like 
Prepositions with a Genitive. 


I, péxps and a&xpr, as far as. 

(1) Of Place: péype tis wéAews, THUC., as far as the city. 
(2) Of Time: péxps torotrov, tovrou, so far, up to this time. 
(3) péxpe Tod Sixaiov (Svvarod), so far as is right (possible). 


Il. ydpev. (1) For the sake of: rod ydpuv ;= Tod evera ; for 
the sake of what, or wherefore? (2) Because of: xdpw yAwas= 
xAbads exare, because of pride, Sop. O. T. 888. (3) So far as 
concerns: daxptuv ydpuv, if tears could avail, Sopu. Fr. 501. 


Note. eunv ydpw, onv xdpiv, for my sake, thy sake, not xdpuw 
€u0v, cov, mea, tua causa, gratia. 

mpos xdpuv is also redundantly used, with reference to, for the 
sake of, Sopu. Ant. 30, 908. 


III. Several old Accusatives adverbially used, meaning Jike, 
after the fashion of: dixny (lit. usage); tpdrov (way); Sépas 
(Epic only, form or body). Cf. Lat. instar. 

IV. Gaus, a8nv, enough ; diya, apart; AdOpa, xpboa, secretly. 

V. Many old local cases. 

éyyts, near (also takes Dative); cicw, évrds, within; ¢£w, 
éxros, without; peragt, between; mpdcw, méppwo, axobev, far 
from; mpdcbev, éumpoobev, in front of ; oricbev, kérorw, be- 
hind ; dpporépwOev, Exatépwhev, evOev cal évOev, on both sides 
of ; mépa, wépav, beyond, across ; dvtimepas, katavrimepas, dvruxpy, 
Katavtixpd, opposite. 


(.) WITH DATIVE ONLY. 
§ 265. "Ev. 


Ep (poet. eiv, évé, eivi), in, within, opposed to eis, into, 
and é€, out of. Lat. in, Eng. in, Germ. in. Of. dvd. 
[The old Adverbial usage of ¢v still continues in the phrase 


év dé, and among, and therein, and besides. Several instances 


occur in Sophocles. ] 
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(1) OF PLacE (see Dative of Place) :— 
At, near, by, on: 
Aewruyidns nyeiro Tay ev Mvxany ‘EdAqvov. THUC. 
Leotychides commanded the Greeks at Mycale. 
Tparelovs otkeitar év 76 Evéetvo rovre. XEN. 
Trapezus is built on the Huaine sea. 
Among: 


vopor ev mac edddxipor Tots "EAAyow. PLAT 


Laws famous among all the Greeks. 
Elliptically (supply otm, or some such word), mostly 
with proper names in Attic. Of. ets. 


év Aisov, in Hades. 

év Apidpovos, PLAT. Prot, 320 A, in the house of Ariphron ; 
év Avovtcou, in the temple of Dionysus, DEM. 21. 8. 

év ratdorpiBov, év xiOapirrod, at (the school) of the gym- 
nastic master, the cithara-player. 


Also an Epic use (the complete construction sometimes 
occurs, ¢.g. civ Ai&do dduourr, Od. iv. 834). 


With Verbs of Motion (Constructio Praegnans). Of. 
eis, converse construction. 


of év ro “Hpaiw xatamepevydres. XEN. Hell. iv. 5. 5. 
Those who had fled to (and were in) the chapel of Hera. 


(2) Or Time (see Dative of Time) :— 
Within a space of, during : 
év tails orovoais, during the armistice, XEN. 
év rour@, meanwhile; év @, év doq, whilst. 
(3) OF RELATION :— 
Occupation, Condition : 


ol év ToIs Tpdypace, ob ev TédEL. THUC. 
Those who are engaged in public affairs, those who are 
in office, ie. ministers of state, the authorities, the 
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év pidocopia, év Adyous, év TH TEexVY.€lvas. 

To be engaged in philosophy, im oratory, m an art, 

eivar év PdBe, ev aicxivy, ev cowry, év edarids. 

To be in a state of fear, shame, silence, hope. 

PHRASES : 

év dpyij exewv or moveio bai teva, to feel angry towards any one; 
év airia gxew, to blame ; év 4Sovg efvar dpyovres, THUC. 
1. 99, to give satisfaction as rulers; év Kad@ eivat 

=kalds éxew), Eur. Heracl. 971, to be well; ev Sixy 

Sixaiws, im justice ; ev wapackevy etvas, to be in a state 
of preparation, THuc. ii. 80; év SmAous efvat, to be 
under arms (so év réfors, equipped with arrows; ev 
goprioss tpéxetv, to run with burdens on the back, XEN.). 


Dependent on: 


év Tais yuvatkiv éotw 9 cwTnpia. ARIST, 
The safety (of Greece) depends on the ladtes, 
So, very often, év vy eyo, év cotye, etc., penes me, 
quantum in me est, so far as lies, depends on me, thee. 
év TO Ged 7d TEAOS Fv, odK ev éuot, DEM, 292. 21, 
The issue rested with God, not with me. 
Cf. Sopa. 0. C. 1443, 0. T. 314. 
With respect to or at: 
yerur’ & cor yeAO. SOPH. Ant. 551. 
L laugh a laugh at thee. 
A rare use, but found with Compounds, éyyeAd, évv- 
Bpigo. 
Instrument, Means, Manner (a special use, originally 
denoting Place) : 
év dpOarpots (Supacww) épav, Hom. and Attic, 
To see with the eye (an oculis). 


Sophocles is fond of this é€v. Cf. Phil. 60, 102, 1293, 
Antig. 691. Cf. also Eur. Bacch, 277, THuu, i. 77 (vd- 
poss), Vii. 11 (émuoroAais), 

In Composition : 
(1) In, at, near, éuBddrAw, I throw in ; éyyedO, T laugh 
at. (2) Of inherent qualities, ¢udwvos, endowed with 


voice, cf. évvopos. _ : 
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§ 266. Sup. 


Dov (Edy, old Attic form), with, together with, opposed 
to dvev. Lat. cum. Compare throughout with pera. 


Together with : 
errasdebeTo ouv TH adehp@. XEN. 
He was being educated with his brother. 
Conformity with (opp. to mapa), with the help of : 
avy TO voup Whdov riOévar. XEN. 
To vote in accordance with the law (mapa tov vowor, 
contrary to law). 


PHRASES : 
ov 60>, with God’s blessing, or help, please God (deo 
favente). (ov OQ etretv, PLAT., ARIST.) 
ot ctv tiv, one’s friends, party, followers. XEN. 
abv tive paxer Oar (crvat, ylyver Oar), to fight on one’s side 
(werd Twos more usual). XEN. 
Accompanying cirewmstances : 
atv vatou rposriciv, XEN. Hell. ii. 2. 7, to sail with ships 
(commoner in Epic than Attic). 
Expletive use. Cf. Dative : 
abv 76 06 dya6, to your advantage, cam tuo commodo, 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 1.15. Cp. Sopa. Ant. 172. 
otv 7H Big, with violence (cf. mpds Biav, Braiws). 
atv 7 xpove, at length, XEN. Cyr. viii. 6. 
Old Adverbial use : 
po iv kakds Trovety adrovs. THUC. ili. 13. 
Not jointly (i.e. together with the Athenians) to injure them. 
Cf Sopu. 4i. 960, AnscH. 4g. 586 (=furthermore), 
Sop. Ant. 85 (moreover), El. 299. 


In CoMPOSITION : 

(1.) Together with, cvvayopedw, I speak with another. (20. 
Completely, cvprdnpid, I fill completely, cf. comple g. 
With numerals, a distributive force is given, ¢.) 
obivrpes, threeitakeny togethotsdse three apiece. 
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§ 267. Note on ovv and perd. 


ovv, together with, denotes mere addition. 
peré, together with, in the midst of, in the company of, denotes 
participation with, community of action. 


Thus (in Homer) : 


peta Spdwv rive kat oc. Od. x. 140. 
He was drinking and eating in the company of the slaves. 


nrvde otv Sim MeveAdw. II. iti. 206. 
He came with god-like Menelaus (i.e. both came). 
Cf. Sopx. Antig. 115, 116. : 


So cvAdapBdve, I take or get together (robs otpatiiras, the 
soldiers). 
petadrapBdve, I take together with others, ie. I share. 
ovvéxw, I hold together, comprise, contain. 
peréxo, I have with others, partake, share. 
éreo Oat pera’ tr, to follow in the midst of others. 
grea Oat ody tic, to follow with (as well as) others. 


In Attic, it is to be observed, that civ with the Dative is 
used in Poetry where werd with the Genitive is used in Prose. 
XENOPHON, however, apparently following poetical, i.¢. earlier 
or Homeric, usage, is the one Attic prose writer who uses iv 
with the Dative. 


§ 268, One or two old Adverbial Cases, dua and duod, 
are joined like Prepositions to the Dative. 


I. Gyo, mostly Temporal: dua &, aya ep yeyvouévy, at 
dawn, daybreak ; but also of accompaniment, of dua Oday, 
Hor. vi. 138, those who were with Thoas. Cf. THuc. vii. 57. 

II. 60d, together with ; tdwp dpod 7G wnAG, THUC. Vii. 84, 
water together with the mud; Ocots duov=o0rw Oeots, SOPH. Ai. 
767, with the help of the gods. 


III. éyyds (see Genitive), near. 1. When used of Place is 
chiefly Epic, and takes a Genitive, but, in Eur. Herac. 37, a 
Dative. 2. Of Time or Numbers, éyyts évavrod, Xun. Hell. 
ii. 1. 28, near a year, In THUG. vi. 5, éreo éyyis edkoot, near 
twenty years; éyyds is Adverbial, as post may be in Latin, 
viginti post annis. 


IV. ébefs: ra roprosébebixR Lats what follows. 
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IL—PREPOSITIONS WITH TWO CASES. 
WITH ACCUSATIVE AND GENITIVE. 


§ 269. Aud. 
Ava (old and poetical form évaz), between, apart, through. 
Cf. dv0, dis, Séya. 
A. Wits Genitive. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Through (right through, and out of): 
éropevOncav Sia XadrtvBov. XEN. 
They marched through the country of the Chalybes, 
All through, along : 
BopuBou jxovce Sia Tov Takewv idvtos. XEN. 
He heard a din passing all along the ranks. 
Distributively, intervals of space : 


Sia Sena errartewy wvpyo. qoav. THUC. 
At every ten battlements were towers. 


So Sud rodAod, S16 wAciorov, 8v éAdocovos, at a great dis- 
tance, greatest distance, short distance. 


Cf. Eur. Andr. 1251 (@AAov &’ GAdov), 
2. OF TIME: 
Throughout, cf. rapa with Accusative : 
tadra 80 dou Tod aidvos woxOodct. THUC. 


Thus throughout their whole life they labour. 


So Sia vuxrds, 8: Fuépas, ete, dud mavrds, Sud rédovs, 
continually ; 8v ddtyou, for a little while. 


Of intervals after : 
Zouxe Sua Todd ypovou o° éwpaxevat. ARIST. 
Té seems that it is a long while since he has seen you. 


Cf. Sopx. Phil. 285 (ypovos Sua xpdvov, of succession in 
time). Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Distributively : 
Sud wéumrou erovs, or Sua wévre ev, every fifth year, 
ay a 1 ed Led 
quinto quoque anno ; 8’ érous, 6x’ evravrou, every year, 
year by year. 


3. CAUSAL: 
The notion is that of a coming between or intervening. 


The intermediate agent, through the medium of, by the 
agency of: 
éreye Ov épunvéws. XEN. 
He was speaking by means of an interpreter. 
&’ éavtod oteiv re, to do a thing by oneself, all alone, i.e. 
without the intervention of another. 
Cf. aad, é€. 


Means or instrument. Cf. the Dative (which denotes 
more direct means) : 


9 Sid TOV 6ppdrov cKeyts, Piat. Phaed. 83. 
Examination by means of the eyesight. 


Sid yerpds Exe, AaBety ze, to hold, to take in the hand. 


ADVERBIAL PHRASES : 


A great number of Adverbial phrases are formed with dd 
and the Genitive. In these dc appears to be used sometimes 
in its local, sometimes in its causal sense. 

Sid pdxns tévar, EpxerOou (reve), to go to, engage in battle 
with ; 8” éxOpas yiyver Gor (tt), to be hostile to; da 
prdtas tévae (reve), to be friendly with ; 81d Adywv ievar 
(ru), to converse with ; Sv airias Exewv, dyew (Twa), to 
hold guilty ; 8.’ épyhs, pudrakijs, otkrov exewv (tTuva, 74), 
to be angry with, keep in prison, feel pity for. 

Sia ordpatos exetv, pins, oTépvav, to have on one’s lips, 
in one’s memory, in the breast. 

& dpyis, angrily; Sia omovdins, hastily; Sa Bpaxéwv, 
shorily ; 51a paxpdv, at length (eg. rods Adyous 
moveio au, to spenk) ue. taxons, quickly, shortly. 
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B. Wits Accusative—generally denotes close con- 
tiguity. 


1. OF PLAcE AND TIME : 


Throughout, during : 


Epic and poetical only. Cf. Azscu. Supp. 15, Sop. 0. T. 
867. 


2. CAUSAL: 


Of the Antecedent, not the Final Cause. Of the person 
or thing whose intervention helps towards a result. 


Owing to, because of, on account of, with the help of (see 
note). 
ot AOnvaios 8? apetiv, adr ov dia tHyny evixnoav. 
Isak. 
The Athenians conquered through valour, not through 
chance. 
Sid. Tods cd payopévovs ai udxat Kpivovras . 
XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 35. 


Battles are decided by (owing to the conduct of ) those who 
Sight well. 


Cf. Sopu. 0. C. 1129 (dia oe). 
Through the fault of : 


81d. robs Adikws woAuTevopevous ev TH OAvyapyia, } Sypo- 
kparia ylyverau. Lys. 25. 27. 

Owing to the unjust administration of rulers in an oligarchy, 
democracy springs up. 


et un Sid, had it not been for, but for : 
ei pi) Sid tov Uptravev evérecev dv, Pat. Gorg. 516 5. 
Had it not been for the President he would have been thrown 
into prison. Of. Tuuc. ii. 18. 


PHRASES : 
80 évderav, because of, owing to poverty (XEN. An. viii. 6) ; 
BV dyvoway, 8d Katya, did. xerpave, because of ignorance, 
heat, winter pidticrdnguppaxors <ivar, because they were 
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allies, Similarly the common expressions 6:4. ré, why ? 
wherefore? dia Tatra, on this account, because of this ; 
8.’ 6, de’ &, on which account. 


Note. For the sake of this, denoting a final cause or purpose, 
would be rovrov évexa, not dua ratra. 


For the sake of, in order to: 


A very rare use of c.é¢ with the Accusative. It occurs 
seemingly four times in THUCYDIDES, iv. 40, 8 4yOn- 
déva, in order to vex; ti. 40, 81a rHY oféetepay Soéay, 
for their own glory ; iv. 102, 80a 7d weprexewy adrav, in 
order to-enclose the city; v. 103, Sua tod Ovparos tiv 
ésrpagsv, in order to exact the sacrifice. 


Note. It is difficult sometimes to distinguish between the 
causal uses of dd with Genitive and 6.4 with Accusative. It 
is extremely difficult to account for the causal use of 8:4 with 
Accusative. Consult RIDDELL’s Digest of Platonic Idioms for 
instances of 54 with Accusative in PLATo and the Orators, 
meaning with the help of. 

In ComposirTIon : 


(1) Through, and so throughly or thoroughly, dioBaive, I 
go through ; Svapedyw, I escape thoroughly. (2) Apart, 
Stackedavvyps, I scatter asunder. 


§ 270. Kard. 

Kara, down, opposed to avd. Old form xarai, cf. carat 
Barns. 

A. Wirn Genitive. 

Note. Bijvor card wérpys originally may have meant “to go 
downwards with regard to the rock,” i.e. either down from, or 
down upon. 

1. OF PLACE: 

Down from: 


adouevot kata THS métpas. XEN. 


Leaping down from thenpehoson® 
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Down upon or over : 
dépe Tai Taydws Kata xerpos Vdwp. ARIST. 
Come boy, quickly, pour water on my hand. 


Cf. Luctan’s late use, card Koppys tard£at, to box on the head, 
for the earlier émt xdppys. 
Cf. Puat. Rep. 398 a. In Sopw. Hl. 1433 (xar’ dvriBipov, 
towards the vestibule). 
Down into, and under : 
4 ArAavtis vijcos Kara Tis Oaddrrys Stoo npovic Oy. 
Puat. Tim. 25. 
The isle of Atlantis sank wnder the sea and disappeared. 


2, FIGURATIVELY : 
Against : 
of Kal’ xuav Aoyot, DEM. 15. 25, arguments against 
us, Of. Sopu. Phil. 65. 


Cf. xatnyopa, KaTayiyveOckw TwVds, Yevdouar KaTa 
TLWOS. 
Concerning, with respect to : 
Touro elpnras kara Tardy Tov woAtTeGv. AR. Pol. v. 7.11. 
This has been asserted of all governments. 
So oxoreiv, Aéyerv, (yreiv, kard twos, often in PLATO (see 
RIDDELL, Digest, 163). 
PHRASES : 
kar’ d&kpas, utterly (Ep. war’ dkpns, a culmine); Kara 
L > cA ? , 7 
réxvov dpvivat, DEM., to swear by one’s children; «ad 
dXov (later kadAov, see Lexicon), on the whole. 
B. Wire tHE AcCUSATIVE, xata denotes close 
_ proximity. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Motion down upon or after: 
of AOnvaios kata rébas étheov TOV Aaxedaspoviov. 
XEN. 
The Athenians were sailing in the wake of the Lacedae- 
monians. 


‘N ae b *. es 
6 Sdov, down stream (cf. ava door). 
or Digitized a Microsoh® ) 
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After, in search of : 


éoxedacpevor Kal?’ dptrayny. XEN. 
Scattered in quest of plunder. 


Over against, opposite : 
ot "AOnvaior kata AaxeSatpovious éyevovto. XEN. 
The Athenians were posted opposite the Lacedae- 
monians. 


Extension throughout : 


n evrdBeva oxdrov eye kal’ “EAAaSa. Eve. 
Diseretion is under a cloud throughout Hellas, 


Kata yhv Kat xard Oddacoay, by land and sea. 


In, connected with, belonging to : 
kat’ dyopdv, in the market ; at kata 76 cpa. (rv Wuxjv) 
érvOvytor, bodily (mental) desires ; r& Kat& thy mode, 
public affairs, politics ; 74 kata tov wodeuov, military 
matters. 


2, Hence FIGURATIVELY : 
Of fitness, according to: 


Kata vouv reyes. PLAT. 

You speak to my liking. 

Cf. AEScH. 4g., kar’ dvdpa cddpova, like a discreet man 
(with a man’s discretion) ; AR. Av. 1001, xara mviyea, 
like an oven; xara picw, agreeably to nature (opposed 
to rapa pict); Kara tov dxpiBH Adyov, in strict state- 
ment; PLAT. Ap. i., od Kata tobTous pytwp, an orator 
of a different stamp from these men ; ward. Evppaxiav, by 
virtue of an alliance. 


Especially with Comparatives : 


CY BA 
eldev vexpov peilw i) Kat avOpwrov. PLAT. 
He saw a corpse of superhuman size. 


Cf. THUC. vii. 75, peifw 7) Kara Sdkpva merovOdras. 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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3. OF TIME: 
Contemporary with : 


OcmirroKAjs 6 tov Kad’ Eautdv drdvruv év8okdraros. 
. Dem. 20. 73. 
Lhemistocles, the most illustrious man of all his con- 
temporaries. 


oi xara IAdrwva, Plato and his age; Kar’ dpyxiv, 
originally , Kav’ cipyvny, in time of peace. ; 
4, DISTRIBUTIVELY : 
Of Place, Time, Money, ete., a common use : 


katotxovvtat ot Mydo kata kwpas. HEROD. 

The Medes live in separate villages. 

nad’ éva, one by one ; Kara piay kat kata Sto AaPeiv, DEM. 
20. 77, to take (ships) one and two at a time; Kaz’ 
dvipa, man by man. 

xa? jypépav (in dies), day by day; Kata pyva, kar’ 


éviauTov. 

y s a \ oF a , . 
kara tds mévte Kal eikoot pvas mevtaxocias Spaypas 

> 

eisepecy. Dem. 815. 11. 


To contribute 500 drachmas on every 25 minae. 


5. MIscELLANEOUS PHRASES, many adverbial: 

Kal’ éavtdv, Kad’ abrods, left to themselves, Le. alone or 
singly ; xara pdvas, alone; Kata puxpdv, Kar’ éddtyov, 
little by little; ward Stvapuv, to the best of one’s 
ability ; 73 Kar’ éué, so far us concerns me; Kata radrd, 
in the same way ; Kat’ AloyvaAov, as Aeschylus has it ; 
kata xépay, in statu quo, “as you were.” 

kata taxos, quickly ; xar& xpdros (per vim), by force ; 
Kata, crovdyy, hastily ; Ka? novyiav, quietly. 

kara todTo, on this ground ; xara ti; on what ground, 
wherefore? ward thv doGévecav, on the ground of, by 
reason of, weakness. 


In ComposiTION : 

(1) Down, xaraBaive, I go down. (2) Of isolation or 
abandonment, xaradcirw, I leave behind or abandon. (8) 
Against, xarnyopa, I accuse ; katayryvéorxe, I condemn, 
(4) All over, i.e. completely, kataxorrw, I chop up in 


preces. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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§ 271. ‘irép. 

‘Yrép (poet. wvrreip), above, over, beyond. Sansk. wpari 
(above), Latin super, English over, German tiber. ‘Ymép 
for vméps is a Comparative of usd. 

A, Wri THE GENITIVE, 

1. OF PLACE: 

Over, above: 
0 Geos eOnke Tov HrLov UTép yns. PLAT. 
God placed the sun above the earth. 

Motion over : 
exxuBiotav umép tav Eipov. XEN. 
To turn a somersault over the swords. 

In the interior of a country : 
npkato e& Aifiorrias Ths Umép Aiyorrov. THUC. 
Tt began in Aethiopia which is beyond Acgypt, ie. 

higher up, further inland. 


2. FIGURATIVELY : 
To protect, in defence of, cf. po: 
viv UTép Tavtwv ayov. AESCH. 
Now is the contest in defence of our all, 
Joined with po, Eur. Ale. 690. 
In the interest of : 


ot tmp Tot BeAriorov Aéyovres. DEM. 9. 63, 
Those who speak im the cause of what is best. 


On account of : 


kdotvpata BpaduTiros trép. SoPH. Ant. 939. 
Tears as a punishment for slowness, 


Instead of : 


droxpiverOat irép twos, PLAT. Rep. 590, to answer for 
one. Of THYG 4. MAL Pree, gaprod. 
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With a view to: 


trép rod pa) mpdrrew 7d mpostarrépevov, Isoc. 152 D, in 
order ee to do what was bidden. Cf. RIDDELL, Digest, 
p. 167. 


B. Wirn Accusative. Chief signification figurative, 
beyond, ie. in excess of. 


1. OF PLACE: 
Beyond : 
Tov ovpéwv tov vrép Méudw méduw Keyevov to 
perakv. Hot. 
The space between the hills which lie beyond the city 
of Memphis. 


2, FIGURATIVELY : 


In excess of : 
ovK éotwv UTép avOpwTrov TodTO. PLAT. 
This is not beyond the power of man. 
trép éAmida, past, beyond hope; iép tas, beyond our 
power ; brép Sévapsy, beyond one’s ability. 
More than: 


grecov trép texoepdxovra, avépas, HEROD. v. 64. 


There fell over more than 40 men. 


3. Or TIME: 
Before: 
6 mpos Tov AiywatGv trép 7a Mydixa wéAcpov. 
Tuue. i. 41. 
The war with the Aeginetans before the Persian wars. 
As an adverb; 
Very rarely ; cf. Eur. Med. 627, St. Pautad Cor. 1. xi. 
23, trrép éyd. 
In Composition : 

(1) Across or beyond, hence of excess or transgression, 
brepBaivw, I go beyond, I transgress, omit, surpass. (2) 
For, in defence of, imepaA, I grieve for (also eaceedingly) 
as by (1); imsapaxOnd dahttiote 
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§ 272. Mera. 


Merd, With, among, between, after. Compare with adv. 
Cf. pera-£d, between, pérate, afterwards. Sansk. mithas 
(alternately), mithw (together), German mit. CURTIUS 
(Etym. i. p. 258) denies the direct relationship between 
peta and péoos. In Attic, werd is chiefly used with the 
Genitive. Compare with ov. 

A. WITH GENITIVE. 
With, among : 
n puyn aet peta Tov Gedy Siaryer. Pat. 
The soul lives for ever with the gods (in their society). 
pera, Evppdxyov kivdvvevev, THUC. vill. 23, to run risk in 
common with allies. 
On the side of : 
ovk eikds 7d THS TUXNS OleoOaL del peO’ tpdY ever Oan. 
Tuue. iv. 18. 
Ii is not reasonable to suppose that the influence of Sortune 
will ever be on your side. Cf. Puat. Apol. xxii, pera 
TOD vopov. 


Joined to: 
ioxds te kal KédAos pera byseias. PLAT. Rep, 591 B, 
Strength and beauty joined to health. 
Modal, cf. cvv, and Dative alone : 
ixérevoe Tods Sixacras peta TOAAGV Saxpiwv. 
Pat. Apol. xxiii. 
He besought the judges with many tears. 
PHRASES : 
perd twos eivast, to be on one’s side; ot perd Tivos, one’s 
companions ; per’ ddyOeias, truly. 
B. Wir Accusative (rare in Attic). 


Next in order to: 
peta Oeous uxn Oedratov. Prat. Leg. 726. 
Next to the gods, the Sou as most, divine. 


ICFOSO: 
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Other usages of perd with the Accusative, going among, 
going in quest or search of, according to, are chiefly Epic. For 
them the Lexicon should be consulted. 


Note 1. With the Accusative jerd denotes either (1) motion 
to the midst of, or (2) extension over the midst of. The idiomatic 
phrases with meré and Accusative will fall under one of these 
two heads. Thus (1) pera ratro, neat to, after this (lit. going 
into the midst of, and so succeeding, or coming next to); (2) pe? 
qpépav, interdiu, in the daytime (during, extending over the day) ; 
perd xelpas éxewv, to have in hand. 

Note. 2. In Homer and in poetry perd is also used with the 
Dative to denote presence among, one among others, without 
the close connexion denoted by the Genitive. 

pera Se tpitdtoow dvaccerv, Il. i. 252, he was ruler among 
(in the presence of ) the third generation. 
Ci. Eur. Erechth. 26. 


As an adverb: 

Among, amid, next, afterwards, often in HoMER. 

In Heron. also afterwards, pera 8é, SrAuwe «.7.A., 1. 128. 
In CoMPosiIrTION : 


(1) Together with, peréxw, I have together with or share. 
(2) Going-to, among, or eatending over, or in the midst of - 
petatypuov, the space between armies ; peBinu, I let loose 
(among). (8) Of succession, alternation, change, peraddp- 
mos, after dinner; petayvyvdéockw, I change my mind ; 
perdvo.a, repentance. 

N.B. Coming among implies following some, and so suc- 
cession and. alternation. Thus if a bead is put among 
or between others in a necklace, it comes after, and 
alternates with, other beads. 


IlL—PREPOSITIONS WITH ALL THREE CASES. 


§ 273. “Apgt. 

"Audi, on both sides (about, arownd). Cf. dupa, aupo- 
repos. Sansk. abhi, Lat. amb, (am-, an-), amb-o, amb-io. 
Aud related in form to audis as é« to e& Compare 


: / 
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Note. In Attic Prose dui is practically used with the 
Accusative only. 


A, Wirn Accusative. 
About the time of, cf. epi: 
7dn iv audi ayopav mrAnOoveav. XEN. 
Tt was now already about full market time (forenoon). 
dppi mevrjxovra ern, about 50 years. 
(Employed) about : 


doKkovot Ta audi Tov Todeuov. XEN. 

They practise the arts of war. 

dudi te (2g. trmous, appara, Setrvov, etc.) éxeww, eéva, 
diarpiBev, ete., to engage in, set about, be concerned with 
anything. 

PHRASES : 

of dudt Tpwraydpay (TlAdrwve), the school of Protagoras 
(of Plato). ‘The phrase (especially in later writers) 
is a periphrasis for Pythagoras himself. 

So of dudt Hépfea, the army of Xerxes, HEROD., but oi 
dppt Meyapeas xat Pdvaciovs (HDT. ix. 69) the 
Megarians and Phliasians. 


Less common uses : 


(Epic and poetical) #AGes dudt Awddvynv, AEsCH. P. V., 
830, thou camest nigh (about) Dodona, cf. 419; pepipva & 
dppi roku, AESCH. Sept. c. Theb. 843 (care about the 
city). 
B. Wir Genitive (the uses are very rare and wholly 
Epic, Ionic, and Poetic). 


Concerning, cf. mept : 


dpdt ofs Néyw wads, EUR. Hec. 580 (I tell thee of thy 
child). Cf. Sopp. Phil. 554. AEscH. Ag. 67, dui 
yrvarxds (in the cause of ). 


Round about : 
Hot. viii. 131 (api mo, ips oixeouar). 
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C. Wire Dative (wholly Epic, Ionic, and Poetic). 
Among : 


(appi crAdSous ECdpeva, EUR. Phoen. 1518 (seated among 
branches). 


Concerning : 
app’ ia oréves, SOPH. El, 1180 (thou sighest for, about 
me). 


PHRASES, cf. qept: 


appt répBer (P5By), prae pavore, for fear. In poetry. 
As an adverb, on either side. Homeric use. 


§ 274. Emi. 
"Eri, on the surface of, upon, by, to. Cf émed, then. 
Sansk. api, further, after, Lat. ob. See ard. 
A. Wiri Genitive. 
1, OF PLAcE: 
Upon, with verbs of rest : 
mas OT emt yis Kat Ure yns xpvods. PLAT. 
All the gold on earth and under the earth. 
So é¢’ taaov, very often. 
With verbs of motion : 


éreuypav avtous él Tpunpous. KEN. 
They sent them away on board a trireme. 


And in Constructio Praegnans, dvaBnvar éxl ripyov, 
XEN., to climb up, and be on towers. 
Towards (a common use) : 
ot Evupayor aveyopynoay er olxov. THUC. 


The allies returned homewards, 


: Pa , 
Cf. i. 60, ems Oparens. Microsoft® 
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In, by, near, at: 

éxi vijcou, in the island ; yhs ért evys (Sopu. 0. C.), in a 
foreign land ; év dyopG éxt rGv rpare(Gv, PLAT. Ap. 1, 
im the market at (by) the tables of the banks ; ert &- 
kaoryptov, ISAE., in court. 

7a ert Opgxys, THUC. (see Poppo and Kriiger) (the parts 
in) the neighbourhood or the district of Thrace or Thrace- 
wards. So éat ris Aakwvexqs, v. 34. él tijs abrov 
pévewy, to remain in their own country, THuc. iv. 118. 


In presence of, coram. Of. mapa. 
é£ehéyxer Oa éxi rdvtwv, Dem. 781. 4. 
To be convicted in presence of all. 
2. OF TIME (very common) : 
ext Kupov Bacinevovtos, in the reign of Cyrus; émt 
OcusotoKr€ovs apyovtos, in the archonship of 
Themistocles ; émt tov matépav, in the time of owr 
fathers; ér éwov, in my time; ws émt xiwvSdvov, 
as in time of danger (THUC. vi. 34). 
3. FIGURATIVELY : 
Set over, engaged in: 


ewevev eri THS apyns. XEN. 
He was continwing in command. 


PHRASES : 

So pévew eri twos, to abide by a thing ; éxt rév zpaypd- 
twv (rod modéguov) civat, to be engaged in business, 
in war ; ext yvapns yiyverOas, to come to an opinion, 
Dem. 42. 4. 

6 ért tov Grdutav (drAwv), ert tov imréwv, the commander 
of the infantry, cavalry ; 6 éxt tis Sioccjoews, the con- 
troller of the treasury, paymaster-general, 


Resting, dependent upon, é¢’ éavrod, ete. : 


ép’ éavrod, of or by oneself, independently or separately, 
spontaneously, is a common phrase; é¢’ éavrod weiy, 


Tuuc., to sail by oneself or alone; ef’ éavrod oikel 
: Digitized by Microsoft® =” $ Cer nr 
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XEN., to live apart, separately ; ef’ tpav airav Bar- 
Aer Oat, HDT., to consider by yourselves ; éfp’ EwutGv Sia- 
Aéyovrat, Hpr., they speak a language or dialect of their 
a distinct dialect ; éx’ dyxvpéwv, at anchor, Ht. 
i. 188, 


In the case of : 


With réyw, aicOdvopo, cxorG (I examine or consider), 
kptvw, I decide or judge. 
& éxt tov GAAwY Spare, Tatr’ ed’ tyuGv airav ayvoeire. 
Is. viii. 114. 
What you see in (the case of) others, that you are ignorant 
of in your own case. 


So ém’ éuod Aeyewv, PLat. Rep. 475, to speak in my own 
case, to take myself as an instance ; éxt wdvrwv opoius, 
in all cases alike. 


Called after : 


cexAjoOa., dvopacOjvar éré revos (HDT.), to be named 
after a person;  cipyvy 4 eri’ AvradxiSov, DEM, the 
peace of Antalcidas. 

ért évéparos eévat, to bear a name, Dem. 1000. 21. 


Military phrases : 


éraxOjoav et rerrdépwv. XEN. An. i, 2. 15. 
They were drawn up four deep. 
Generally of the depth, sometimes of the length, of a line. 
ert mevrixovra domiSwy cvvertpappéevor, 
. Xen. Heil. vi. 4. 12. 
Massed in column fifty shields deep. 
7d pérwrov él tprakociwy, Td 5é Bdbos ép’ Exardv. 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 4. 2. 
The length of the line was four hundred, its depth one hundred. 


ed’ évds, in single file; én’ ddtyov rdooer Oat, to be drawn 
up in a long line (or a shallow column) (XEN. and 
THUC.). : 

mheiv ert xépws (cf. Accus.), to sail in column (towards the 
wing), (KordnpehaseémdyweposshBUC. i. 19, im single file). 
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Miscellaneous phrases : 


ér) 703 edwvypov, ért tov wAevpov, on the left, on the 


flanks. 


éxi rdvrwv, DEM., on all occasions ; ép’ éxdotwv, PLAT., 
on each occasion. 

ari reXeuris, at last; ért cxodjs, at leisure, leisurely ; 
poe is i 
éx’ ions, equally (SopH. El. 1061); ext mpodpdoros, 
Hot., as a pretext; éri dpxov, on oath (HDT. ix. 11) ; 


éxt mposodov pds, dependent on one handmaid, SoPH. 
0. C. 746. 


B. Wire tue Dative. 


[The uses should be compared with those of the Genitive. 
They often run closely parallel. ’Eai with Dative, meaning 
wpon, is commoner in Prose than with the Genitive; the poets 
use both cases indifferently. ’Ei with the Dative implies 
closer connection than éri with Genitive. | 


1. OF PLACE : 
Over, on: 
ot Opaxes ahwrenidas ert Tals Keparais Popovat. 
XEN. 
The Thracians wear fox-skin caps ( fitted to) on their 
heads. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 757. 
N.B. éf’ nro must not be used for éd’ tro. 


tovs érAizas éxt vavoly ddiyass edOUs méurovcw. 
THUC. ii. 80 (cf. iv. 10). 
They at once despatch the hoplites in (on board) a few ships. 


Against : 


ai vijes ef’ ypiv rerdxarat, THUG. iii. 13 (cf. iv. 70). 
The ships are drawn up against us. 


Cf. SopH. Ai. 51, én’ dupacr BédXewv (Constr. Praegn.). 
In, at, near, by: 


> / tf # soe 
oixéovtes eri Yrpyuov, Hor., living on the shores 


of, or near, the Strymon. 
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ot TOv dpiotwy Ilepody mwatdes ere tats BartAéws Ovpats 
madevovTat, KEN, An. i. 9. 3. 
The sons of the noblest Persians are brought wp at (close by) 
the king’s gate (at the ‘‘ Sublime Porte”). 
Cf. Sopa. Tr. 1100, Phil. 353. 
Neut after : 
Ta ert TovTous, the next step. 
Cf. Hom. Od. vii. 216, ov yap te otuyépn emi yaorepe 
KuvTepov adro, naught more blatant neat to (than) the belly. 
of éri waow, the rear; dAtyou Tv ert waow trd TOV 
WAGv dwéOavov, few of the rear were slain by the light- 
armed, XEN. Hell. i. 1. 34. 


2. Or Time (rarely) : 


Generally of succession, after, or following : 

ry emt Sexdry or TH extn eri Séxa. 
Dem. 279. 18, 288. 29. 

On the 16th of the month (siath after the tenth). 

Near, about (very rare in Attic) : 
fv HAtos ert duopais. XEN. An, vil. 3. 34, 
Tt was near sunset (the sun was at his setting). 

3. FIGURATIVELY : 


Set over and actively engaged in : 
rods émt trols mpdypacw dvtas aitiavTat, DEM. 
They accuse those who are engaged in public affairs. 
So of émt tals pyxovais, rt tots KappAous, XEN., these in 
guard of the engines, the camels, ete. 
Generally at, in, of curewmstances : 
éxt 7G mapdvrt, THUC. ii. 36, on the present occasion (to 
speak) ; ért r@ Setrvy, XEN., at supper. 
With : (by no means an infrequent use). 
Cf. Eur. Bacch., é eddopacr, with joyous shouts (cf. 1368). 
Cf. also SopH. Ant. 556, ém’ appytois Adyous, with words 


unspoken, én’ eerpyaopévors, when a deed is done and 
over, AESCH. Ag. 1379, SopH. Ai. 377, Eur. Bacch. 
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In reference to, in case of, connected with : 


vopov ribévar éri rut, Puat., to make a law for; in the 
case of, a person (for or against him); 80 vopos KetTas 
éré tut, DEM. 


76 ért 7G odpate KdAXos, PLAT., beauty of person. 
Upon, i.e. accumulated on, added to : 


mHypata ert whuacw wimtovta. SOPH. Ant. 595. 
Woes falling on woes. 


So émt tovrous, thereupon, on. this, very frequently 
in Attic. 


Hence probably phrases connected with meals: émt 76 
cite rive bdwp, XEN., to drink water with one’s food. 


Dependent upon, in power of, with cips and yiyvowas : 


eb emt TOUS Tonewtous eyévovto TL av éraov ; 
Xen. An. v. 8.17. 
If they had fallen into the hands of the enemy, what 
wowld have been their fate ? 
76 én’ éuol, 7d ext cot, so far as in my, thy, power. 
Cf. Acc. 76 éml odds evar. 


(Be named) after, on the ground of : 


émt 7H €xOpg ordous KéxAytat, PLAT. Rep. 470, see Stall- 
baum and references there, sedition is so called from 
(intestine) hatred. 


Causal, with words of emotion, at, for, because of : 
ert Tut wdduota aydddy ; XEN. 
In what do you most take delight ? 


So with xaipw, I rejoice; cepvivopar, I pride myself , 
durxepaivw, I am, vexed, etc., and corresponding adjec- 
tives, and substantives such as émauvos, piAoruuia, etc, 


So (nprotic au emt, Uy DEM.)t0,26 Jined for a thing. 
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Condition : 
: a iA ‘A / a > fal 
emt TovT@ vmTeEicTamat THS apyns. HEROD. 
On this condition I resign my command. 


So very often éri rotrw, ére todos, éf’ G (re), én’ ovdért, 
ért Tots eipnpevors, on the conditions expressed. 
Motive : 
apedderas Te Kat eri TH eun SiaBory Aéyer. 
Puat. Apol. v. 
He is lying, and 1s speaking with a view to prejudice 
you against me. 
émt xaxoupyig, THUC. i. 37, for knavish purposes ; ob éri 
bBpi€erOa. dAN ert 7G yeudves efvar, THUC. i. 38, not 
in order to be insulted, but in order to be rulers, éri rq 
képde, XEN. for gain; ért codia, to get wisdom, PLAT. 
N.B. In Pua. Prot. 358 B, with Gen., éxt rot dAdrus 
hv, with a view to living a painless life ; Liddell and 
Scott. 
The reward or price : 
Evyyevér Ban ‘OpnpG emt réoq (sc. pur OG) dv tis SéEauro ; 
Puat. Apol. xxxii. 
For what price would any of you be willing to meet Homer? 
So éri 8paxpq Savelev, DEM. 816. 12. 
To lend money at twelve per cent. See Dict. of Antig. 
émt dvSpamd8ors Saveiferv. DEM. 822. 8. 
To lend money on the security of slaves (i.e. to hold a mort- 
gage on the slaves). 
PHRASES : 
Méyew ert rin, to speak in any one’s praise ( perhaps over 
the body of ). AxuscH. Ag. 1400. 
C. Wirn Accusative (1) Direction to, or (2) Extension 


over. 
DIRECTION : 
Upon: 
Seb avaBivat emt Tov trmov. XEN. 
He must mount (on fis horse 
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To: 
Mpotpémete TOUS vewrépous én’ dpeTijv. Is. 3. 57. 
Urge the younger to (the pursuit of ) virtue. 

As far as: 


4 dex %’OSpvcdv ért OddrAacoav kabjxe, THUC. il 97. 


The kingdom of the Odrysae stretches as far as the sea. 
(See Phrases.) 


Against : 


ovK ELKOS apynY emt apynv otparevoa. THUC. 
It ts not likely that empire will advance against 
empure. 
For, for purpose of : 
émheov ovy ws em) vavywayiav. THUC. 
They were sailing not as though for the purpose 
of a sea-fight. 
To fetch : 
réurovow ért Anpoobévny kat émi Tas eikooe vas, 


THUC. iii. 105, 
They send for Demosthenes and for the twenty ships. 


So kadely ért Seirvov, to swnvmon to supper. 
EXTENSION : 


Over, in space or time : 
TO Oupa Suvatas emt Toda otubia eEixvetcOar, KEN. 
The eye (sight) can reach over many stades. 
eOvero emi tpels juépas. XEN. 
He was sacrificing for the space of three days. 
PHRASES: (1) DIRECTION. 


émt wav éOetv, to come to an extremity, try every means ; 
emt To peifov Koopelv, to exaggerate (be extravagant in 
embellishing), THuc. i. 21. (Cf. viii, 74.) 
To produce (of a purpose) : 
émt 7a yedoudtepa, PLAT., to raise a laugh. So émt ra 
aicxiova, (KatAiw, 7d BédArov, 7d djecivov), changing 


to, resulting ing spmelanaauonsedbetter, etc.). 
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TO mb: 
7 ext twa, Tom’ eye, rovri oe, Trag., as regards me, thee ; 
76 él odds etvar, THUC. iv. 28, so far as regards them. 
Military Phrases : 
emi Sépu dvactpéwat, to face to the spear (the right); én’ 
doris dvacrtpépor, to face to the shield (the left); éxé 
76a dvaxwpetv, to retire on the foot (with the face to the 
enemy) ; ert Képas wAeiv, to sail towards or on the wing 
(in column). Cf. Gen. 
emi deEid, ex’ dpurrepd, to the right, to the left; ert tdde, 
on this side; én’ duddrepa, both ways; éw éxeiva 
(érexetva), on the yonder side, beyond, ultra; émt ra érepo., 
ert Odrepa, on the other side. 
PHRASES: (2) EXTENSION. 
Up to, as far as to: 
ért Sinxdota drodiddvas, to yield two hundred fold, HoT. i. 
193; éf’ dcov Sei, so far as is necessary ; ért opiKpdv, éxt 
Bpaxt, én’ dAtyov, éxt whéor, etc., to a slight, to a greater 
eatent, a little way, ete. 
ért wodd (éremoAu), over a large extent or space ; émi 
theirrov avOpdruv (extending to or over) the greater 
part of mankind, Tuuc. i. 1. Cf. emt rAclorov opidov, 
li. 34. 
ért 7d woAt, for the most part, ARISTOT. 
Time: 
ért rohdv xpdvov, for a long time; émi xpdvov twd, eri 
tpls, Act. Ap. x.-16. See Liddell and Scott, rpés and 
és tpis. 
In CoMPOSITION : 
(1) Upon, over, éwixerpou, I lie upon ; erimdéw, I sail over ; 
éroixopuat, I go over, survey. (2) To, ie. for, erwedu, 
I nod assent to. (3) To, i.e against, émorparedw, I 
march against. (4) In addition, émidiSup, I give in 
addition ; érirpiros, with a third added to one, i.e. 13. 
(5) Causally, over, at, émexaipo, I rejoice at. (6) Of 
time, after, érvylyvopar, I am born after, succeed. (7) 
From the joint notion of advancing and addition such 
words as émyapia, right of intermarriage ; cf. émvopia, 
érepyacia. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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§ 275. Tlapa. 

Tlapd (mapa, map), by the side of, to the side of (the 
primitive notion being that of going through or crossing). 
Sansk. pard, away and towards, Lat. per, Eng. from (Goth. 
fra, fram). Tlapa and zrepé are related forms from the 
root PAR, to fare or go through. 


A. WirH GENITIVE,’ coming or proceeding from (but 
originally aside, at the side, or sideways from). 


Coming from : 


eeAOciv Tapa twos, to come from a person’s house, 
or country, or court. 

yiyverOas apd twos, Pi. Symp. 179 B, to be born of or 
sprung from. 

éxew mapa tevos (DEM.), to receive from; pavOdvew mapa 
(Eur.), to learn from. 


The Agent with passive verbs : 


mapd Tivos Sidoc Oat, Aéyer Oar, cvpBovrcteo Oat, to be ginen, 
said, advised by any one. 


Periphrastically for the Genitive, etc. : 


ai mapa Tov Sipwv Swpeat. DEM. 20. 15. 

The gifts of democracies. 

So 7 wapé twos edvoi, Td map’ éuod adinpua (the wrong 
done by me), XEN. 


PHRASES 8 


of mapa Twos, one’s Friends, dependants, messengers, ete., 
THuc. and XEN.; Ta mapa Tivos, one’s commands, 
purposes, opinions ; map’ éavTod didévat, to give of one’s 
vesources, or spontaneously ; map’ éuod, PL Prot. 322 D, 
by my advice. 





1 The Genitive with apd appears to represent the Ablative; thus 
Tapaxwpelv To Byuaros would first have meant to move sideways Jrom 


the trib 
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B. Wits Dative, by the side of, near, by, with. (Of 
persons, seldom of places, rapa cou, at your side.) 


Among, with : 
map viv erpadny, AESCHIN., I was brought up among 
you. 
Katadvew Tapa twt, DEM., to lodge with any one, 
chez quelqu’un. 


Belonging to: 
76 pev xpuolov mapa rovTw, of S¢ KévSvuvot rap’ iptv. 
AESCHIN. iii. 240. 
This man gets the gold, you the dangers. 


In presence of : 
eis kpiow Kafiordvas iva rapa tive, THUC., DEM. 
To bring any one to trial before another. 


In the judgment of : 


rapa Tots ppovovery eddoxipeiv, Is. 9. 74. 
To be in good repute with sensible people. 
So wap’ voi, me iudice. apd cavrd, PLAT. 


PHRASES : 
of rap’ épot (jpiv), my own people; ra map’ éuoi, my 

affairs. 

[ 1. Motion to (with per- 
sons, mapa ce, to your 
side), with verbs of 
motion. 

2. Motion or extension 
alongside, with verbs of 
rest. 

3. Parallelism and com- 
parison, side by side, 

a ,dguratively. 


C. Wira roe Accusative : 4 
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I. OF PLACE: 
1. Motion to: 
éreurpav map ’AOnvaious mpéaBes. THUC 
They sent envoys to the Athenians. 
ciovévan, fouray mapa tuva, to enter, go to wny one’s house. 
Cf. Genitive and Dative. 
2. Hatension along or beside : 
9 mapa Oddacoav Maxebovia. THUC. 
The seaboard of Macedonia. Cf. Xen. An. ii. 5. 1, 
Sopn. £7. 183. 
3. Parallelism and Comparison : 
Side by side (with verbs of examining) : 
Tap GdAnnra eorae pavepotara. DEM. 
Set side by side they will be most consprcwous. 
map’ dppa., before one’s eyes, HUR. Supp. 484. 
Compared with (often implying superiority) : 
peyidn pow) Tux Tapa mdévra Ta TOV dvOpdrev 
Tpay para. Dem. 2. 22. 
Fortune is a mighty makeweight compared with all human 


influences. Of. XEN. Apol. i. 4. 14 (so used especially 
with comparatives). 


Beyond and contrary to, opposed to xara : 
Many phrases: rapa Sivayv, beyond one’s strength. 
mapa To Sixatov, Tas cmovdds, TOs vouous, Pio, yyapny, 
Sdéav (Adyov), contrary to, or in violation of, justice, the 
treaty, the laws, nature, opinion, expectation (praeter 
opinionem, spem). 
Note. Several peculiar and much debated constructions 
occur with wapé and the Accusative. 


CAUSAL : 


Owing to, in consequence of, cf. dua with Accusative, 
o > X ‘ € a 3 r ” , * 
éxaoros od raps. THY EavToOd apereiav oierar BrAdWew Tiv 
modu, THUG. i. 141, each man imagines that he will not 
in consequence of his own neglect injure the state. Cf. 


Dem. Phil. indbn rep? (TAY EGREOD Pdpyv. 
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Besides, in addition to: 


otk err mapa tatr’ GdAo, ARisT. Nub, 698, there's 
nothing else besides this; mapa taSra wdvro erepdsv Th, 
PL. Phaed. xix., besides all this something quite different , 
TAny} wapd tAnyHv, AR. Ran. 643, blow for blow (im- 
plying alternation). 


II. Or Time : 
During : 


Tov Sodov avdpa dedye map’ Odov Tov Biov. 
MENAND. 
Avoid a cunning man thy whole life long. 


So ropa révra tov ypdvov, zapa wérov, AESCHIN., inter 
potandum. Cf. Lat. yer totam vitam. 


At the moment of : 


mapa. Tovovrov Kaipdv, DEM., at such a moment ; wap’ abra 
Tddtxjpara, Dum. 21. 26, at the very moment of the 
wrong-doing, flagrante delicto. Cf. éx’ atrodupy, in 
the very act. 


Note 1. rap’ jpépav is generally taken to mean on each alternate 
day. See Sopu. Ai, 475. Lobeck and Jebb consider that it 
rather means day by day, as each day comes. The phrase occurs 
in Dem. viii. 70. In Sopu. 0. C. 1455, wap’ jjuap ab6s appears 
to mean on the following day. mapa pivatpirov, ARISTOT., every 
third month. 


Note 2. rapa (motion to), in certain phrases denoting the limit 
reached, is used of excess or defect, and so describes the differ- 
ence of two things. 


mapa torottov y MuriAnvy 7AGe KwSivov. THUC. iii 49. 
Mitylene came within such a distance of danger. 


Cf. THUG. vii. 2, vi. 37 (rapa torovrov yeyvdcKw, so much 
within the mark is my opinion); iv. 106, wapa vixra éyévero 
AaBetv, came within a night of taking, i.e. one night only stood in 
the way of taking. 

To this construction belong a great many phrases, ¢g. rapa 
puxpov, 7oAd, ddLyov, Bpaxd éAOetv, yevér Oar, drodedtyety, viKay, 


to come within a little to,have ny yamroundde. escape, to win a narrow 
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or a hollow victory. Similarly rap’ oddév, puxpdv, dALyov roteio Pau, 
dyewv, OérOou, ecvan, to hold of no, little, account, be of little accownt. 
In Composition : 
(1) Alongside, rapiornps, I set alongside ; rapafiardopar, 
I expose or stake ; wapéAAnAos, beside one another. Hence 
(2) of alternation, rapadAdoow, I make alternate. (3) 
Aside, beside the mark, amiss, tapaBaivw, I transgress. 


§ 276. Tlept. 

Ilepi, round about, beyond, over, very (cf. adverbial use). 
Cf. wépu-£, round about ; mepvocos, excessive ;—rrep, how- 
ever much. Sansk. pari, rownd about, Lat. per(magnus). 
See qrapa. ; 

Compare throughout with audi. 

A. Wirn GENITIVE. 

In prose the meanings are figurative: the local use is Epic 
and poetical (cf. Eur. 7'ro. 818). 


The Object for or about which : 
> / 4 + > a 
ayoviterbe Tavtes Tept apetns. XEN. 
Strive all of you after excellence. 
So 6 dydy (6 kivduvos, ete.) wept Puyijs (wept Tv peyletov) 
cott, the struggle is for life (for the highest objects). 
With verbs of caring, thinking, fearing, ete. : 
pére por, Bovrctopar, poBotpar wepi rivos, I care ete. for 
a thing. 
Also of saying and hearing - 
dyyedrAw, Aéyw, dxodw, meuvnpat epi Tevos. 


The use of these verbs with wep should be compared 
with the use of the simple Genitive in Epic and in Poetry. 


PHRASES : 
éureipws éxewv wept twos, AFSCHIN., to be experienced in a 
‘ s ; ee ; 
thing. (Cf. XEN, An, vh 2, 1. <renitive without zep/.) 


fei ICrOSo: 
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Periphrastically : 
ai wept “HpaxAdous rpdgers, Puat., the deeds of Heracles. 


moteiaOo, HyetrOat te wept roAAod (cprKpod, oddévos, 
mavrés), to esteem a thing highly, etc. epi here contains 
the old meaning beyond, cf. wepuytyvopo., I get beyond, 
Le. I surpass, excel. 


B, Wirs Dative. 

Comparatively rare in Prose: in a local sense the Dative 
denotes a closer connexion than the Genitive, cf. éré with 
Genitive and Dative. 

Close round, around and upon ; the literal meaning leads 
on to the figurative : 

eide rep) TH Yerpe TOD vexpod ypvaodv SaxTudov. 
Pat. 
He saw round the finger of the corpse a golden ring. 
A good example in XEN. An, vii. 4. 4, rept Tois orépvois, ete, 
ketras O& vexpos mept vexpo>. Sopu. Ant. 1244, 
He lieth dead, clasping close the dead. 
Transfixed by a weapon : 
Common in HomEr (so dui, Od. xii. 395). 
merrOra THOde wept veoppdvTw Eipet. Sopu. Ai. 828, 
Fallen upon this new-reeking sword. 
The Object about which, very rare in Prose (cf. Gen.) : 
mepi TH Decedig. eoTar 6 dydv. THUC. vi. 34, 
The struggle will be for Sicily. 
See Poppo. 
rept TO Xwpin eetcav. THUC. i 67, 
They feared for (about) the place. 
Cf. Puat. Prot. 314A, wept rots puArdrous: Phaed. 114D, 
rept THY THMaTE. 
The cause (poetical). Cf. cui: 
mept oBy, rept rapBer, wept xdppart., (In Poetry.) 
For f ahs jor ; 10 II orosoft® 
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C. Wirn AccusATIvE. 
[Motion round about, Epic.] 
1. OF Pracs, the literal meaning sometimes running into 
the Figurative : 


Rest round about, near, at, by, in: 
ot €fmBor owmavTas wept Ta apyeia. XEN. 
The Ephebi sleep by (in the neighbourhood of) the 
town-hall. 


. kal THs Kepadys Karéaye rept Aiov rerwv. 


Ar. Ach. 1180. 
And he fell on a stone and has cracked his crown. 


Cf. DEM. 21. 4, wept ara xatappety, 
Fall in ruins (lit. about themselves). 


So THUC. vii. 23, wepi dAAHAGS TapaxOeioas. 

Cf. the Dative, wept Eider, ete. 
4 wept AéoBov vavpayia. XEN. Hell. ii 3, 22. 
The sea-fight off Lesbos, 

2. TIME: 

About or near, with numbers : 
non hv wept wANOovoay ayopav. XEN. 
Tt was now near full-market hour. 


So wept rovrovs tovs ypdvous. THUC. 
About this period, or time. 
epi €BSopjxovra, THUC, i. 54, about seventy. 
3. FIGURATIVELY : 
Be busied about, engaged in. Of. audi : 
With evar, yiyver Oar, SiatpiBew, orovddéerr 
dvte atT@ wept tabra 6 Eipupédwv dravrg. THUC. vii. 31. 
While he was engaged in this Eurymedon met him. 
See Phrases below. 
Towards, ie. with reference to: 


wept tov Oedv doeBotow. ANTIPH. 
They are impious with regard to (in their dealings with, or 
duty towards) the god. 
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With Verbs : 
So cioeBety 
c # 
Gpaprdvewv 
ae aoe wept Tuva, OF Tt, 
awdpoveiv 
omovdd (ev 


With Adjectives : 
rid tre bd \ sn the matin of 
aya Cos. TEpL TL \in & maier of. 
etc., good 
dyads wept ty wéAuv. 
Good as regards the state, i.e. a patriotic citizen. 
With Substantives, Periphrasis for Genitive or Adjective : 
ot vduot of rept tods yduovs, PLAT. Crito, 50 D, the laws 
which relate to marriage, marriage laws ; of wept Avotav 
Adyou, PLatT. Phaedr. 279 a, the speeches of Lysias ; 7 
mept Pidurmoy tupavvis, XEN. Hell. v. 4. 2, Philip's 
despotism ; T& mept ras vats, THUG. i. 3, naval affairs ; 
7a mept Ktpov, HT. i. 95, the deeds or history of Cyrus. 


PHRASES : 
ot repi Tuva. a person's retinue or suite ; ot rept‘ HpdxAccrov, 


Puat., the school of Heracleitus ; oi wept ’Apxtav woAeu- 
apxot, XEN., Archias and his fellow-polemarchs. 


of rept povotxyv, prdocopiav, Ty Toino.v, Tots Adyous 


évres. 
Those engaged in music, philosophy, poetry, oratory ; musi- 
cians, philosophers, poets, orators. 


6 wept Tov immov. XEN. 


The groom. 

wépt, after its case (Anastrophe), is found in Tuuc. and 
Puat. Once in PLato, Leg. 809 £, it is put far from its case, 
something like a German separable particle. (See Liddell and 


Scott.) 
In CoMPOSITION : 
Around, beyond, exceedingly, wepBirro, I put around ; 
reprint, I fall around, embrace, fall foul of, into ; Tept- 
yiyvopat, I get beyond, eucel, swrvive, escape; meprxapys, 


exceedingly glad. 
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§ 277. II pds. 

TIpés (Ep. and Dor. mpoti, wort), towards, to, in front 
of, before, opposite, beside. Sansk. prati, towards, Eng. 
forth-with. TIpo-ré is formed from mp. 

Cf. rpdc-Oev, in front. 

A. Wirs Genitive; generally of direction towards, or 
with reference to, without implied motion. 

Towards : 

In presence or in sight of : 

& re Sixasdy éote Kai pos Oedv Kat mpos avOparrav 
XEN. 

Whatever is right in the sight of gods and men. 

To mpos Srxvavos retyos e€ereiyicav. XEN. 

They completed the wall which faced Sicyon. 

A very common usage in prose and poetry (the verb, such 
as <tvas or Keio Gan, is readily understood). 

So in entreaties : 

pos pov GE TaTpos, ™ pos TE HNTPOS) @ TEKVOD. 
ixerns ixvodpat. SopH. 
Now by thy father, by thy mother, boy, 

Suppliant I supplicate thee. 


Note. A very common use. Observe (1) that ce is often 
inserted thus, mpés oe watpés, cf. per te deos oro; (2) the 
verb is often omitted, mpds Avds, mpds Oey, pr mpds yeveiou, 
pay Tpds TE yotver. 

On the side of : 

’"AraiBiddns Aeyeras mpos watpos *AKparowdav 
eivat. DEM. 

Alcibiades is said to have been descended from the 
Alemaconidae on the father’s side. 





1 Observe that the Genitive with mpés is a genuine Genitive and not 
a representative of the lost Ablative,—connection, not separation, being 
denoted. = 
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Cf. SopH. Ai. 1305, tovs zpos atparos, blood relations. Cf. 
Sopu. £7. 1125 and 1075 (74, rpds réxvwv). 


Belonging to (periphrastically for Genitive alone) : 


ob mpos iatpov copod 
Opnveiv er@das mpos Towavre mhwart. SOPH. 
Tis not a wise physician’s part 
To mumble spells der sore that needs the knife. 
So mpés yuvauids, like a woman, ete. 
And with qualities, rpés Sixns, in accordance with justice. 
Sopu. 0. T. 1014; od pds ris iperépas S6€s, THUC. iii. 
59, it does not accord with your reputation. 


In favour of : 


N im yy a \ , y 
mpos Tov exovtwv PoiBe Tov vowov TLOns. ER. 
Thou makest this law in favour of the rich, Phoebus, 


On the part of, at the hand of: 
éraivou tevEerat mpos yoov euov. SOPH. 
He shall meet with praise at least from me, 


The agent with Verbs and Adjectives (very common in Ionic 
and in poetry) : 
Kipos éuodoyetras mpds tévrwy Kpdrurtos ‘yever Bau, 
XEN. An. i. ix. 20. 
Cyrus is admitted by all to have been most eacellent. 


Cf. Azscu. P. V. 650, SopH. An. 919 (epyyos mpds pidwv). 
Cf. El. 562 (with a Substantive). 
In poetry also, rarely, of things. Sopu. £/. 1236. 


B. Wire Dative. 


Near or beside, in rest : 
€ ‘ x n . ? /. 7 7 
ob ToTapot pos Tais myyats ov yeyarot eto. XEN 
Rivers near their sources are not big. 
Sopu. 0. 7. 1169, zpos 7 Seve, on the brink of horror. 
In presence of : 
In Demosthenes: zpds tois xpitais, in the presence of the 
* _ fe bY a 6 ha ; # : 
jurymen : mpos Tot SESE IyetSso every) 
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Engaged in: 


mpos TH eipnmevy Adyyw iv 6 Zwoxparys. 
Puat. Phaed. xxxv. 84 ©. 
Socrates was absorbed in the conversation held. 
Cf. totus erat in sermone. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 2. 


Note. A frequent prose usage: efvat, yiyver Oar, SuarpiBew, 
Thy yvdpny exe mpds Tive 
In addition to: 
Tpos Tois TapodaLy dX mposhaBeiv Oédews. 
AESCH. 
In addition to thy present woes thow wouldst add 
other woes, 
mpos Tois dAdous, in addition to the rest, 


So constantly wpos tovrous, praeterea, in addition 
to, besides this, seldom pos TovT@. 
C. Wirn Accusative: 
1. (i) Direction towards, or to, implying motion. 
(ii) Relation to or connection with (a very free 
and post-Epic usage). 
Towards, to, literally and figuratively : 
ébuyov mpos THY ynv. XEN. 
They fled to the shore. 
7 pirotipia mapokdver mpos Ta Kaa. XEN. 
Ambition spurs to noble avms. 
With verbs of speaking : 
elpnoerar Tpos twas Taca 1 adnbea. DEM. 
The whole truth shall be told you (spoken out before 
you). 
Very commonly, ciety, Aéyew, Ppdfeuv, droxpiver Oar mpéds 


twa, Sopu. El. 640, zpds dos (to proclaim), publicly, in 
broad duylight, in luce. 


déyew mpds Teva, to speak in reply, advorsus aliquem. 
Nye Kard tuvos, to speak against (in accusation of), in 
aliquem. 
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With verbs of considering : 
Aoytcacbe mpos Yuas avTods TL cuUBHceTaL. DEM. 
Consider with yourselves what will happen. 
So évOvpeto Oat, dvapvynoOjvat wepé tives. Cf. Sopu. B/. 285. 
adry mpos abriv, alone by myself. 
Of dealings with : 
orovddas (cuvOjKas) Tovodpat mpos Tia, I make a 
truce, treaty with. 
So fuppayia, prrta, éxOpa, drworia, 7é6Aep0s pds Teva, 
mpos Tous Sixacrds, in the presence of the jury. 
Against : 
mpos Tos Mysovs éyévovro dyafot. THUC. i. 86. 
They proved themselves brave men against the Medes, 


Cf. Xun. Cyr. ii. 3. 13. 
mpos Kevtpa, py Ad«rece, Prov.—Kick not against the pricks. 
Generally, with reference to : 
ovdév aitG mpos THY woAw éori. DEM. 528. 16. 
He has nothing to do with the city. 
si ahs éxewv mpds Tt, XEN., to feel safe or comfortable 
about. 


MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES: 
With a purpose: 
YXpn mpos To Tapop det BovrcterGas. Isoc. 
We should ever deliberate with an eye to the present. 
So Zrownos, xpioeuos, ixavds mpds tt, ready, etc., for a purpose. 


According to: 
mpds &AXov hv, DEM., to live according to the standard 


of another. 
mpos Ti Stvap.y, according to one’s ability (pro viribus). 
mpods Tas Tbxas (EUR. Hipp. 701), suited to one’s fortunes. 


In consequence of, on hearing : 


yarerraivew mpos tt. THUC. To be annoyed on hearing. 


aOuuws exew tmpos tt. To be despondent. 


nN 7 AY a 
Tpos TaUTHY <Q py. Hpt. Ad hanc famam. 
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mpos Tadra : 
mpos TL; Wherefore? mpos tadra, therefore. 


Sometimes introducing a defiance or challenge, so then 
eg. Sopu. O. T. 455. 


Compared with : 
ToAAH av etn darvoria THs Suvdpews mpods TO KAS adrav. 
THUC. i. 10. 
There would be a strong disbelief in their power as compared 
with their reputation. 
Cf. Hor. iii. 34: also iii. 94 (implying superiority), and 
lil. 94 (7d pécov pds, the mean between). 
wévte mpds tTpia, ARISTOT. Five to three. 
Exchange : 
qSovas mpds nOovas kal Avmas mpds Avmas Kal PoBov mpos 
poBov xatadddrrecOar. Puat. Phaed. xiii. 69 A. 
To eachange pleasures with pleasures, pains with pains, and 
fear with fear. 
Ci. Hom. I2. vi. 235. 
2. Of Timm (a rare use), towards, near, about 
mpos éorépav, drawing towards evening : mpds 76, towards 
daybreak. Puat. and XEN. 
PHRASES : 
Ta mpds Tov TéAEpov, res militares, military affairs. 
Ta pos Tos Geovs (SOPH. Phil. 1441); duty to the gods. 
Tpds 7Soviv Aé€yew, to speak with a view to gratify or 
please; so, mpos xdpwv Snpunyopeiv, to make a popular 
speech, talk clap-trap or “ bunkum” ; mpos ex Opav Toreio- 
Gat Adyov, DEM. (calculated to inspire dislike) ; émravra 


mpos ydoviv yretv, to make pleasure one’s sole aim 
(omnia ad voluptatem referre). 


Adverbial phrases - 
mpos Biav (mpos 7d Biavov, AESCH. Ag. 130), violently, by 
force ; mpos dvdyxny, of necessity (cf. im’ dvadyxys, 8? 
dvaykny, €& dvdyxys, ov dvdyxy). 
pos pépos, proportionately, DEM. ; zpos eboéBevav, piously, 
SOPH. ; mpds dpyijv, angrily, SopH. and DrEm.; Tpos 
katpov, scasonably, SOPH. 
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mpos xapuv tevos, alicuius gratia, for the sake of a person. 

mpos ioxtos xépi, Eur. Med. 538 (laws not made) in 
support of violence ; cf. SopH. Ant. 30, rpos xd piv Bopas, 
for the sake of food. In such phrases, zpds xépuy is 
almost like évexa. 


mpos addAdv, Eur. Al. 346, to the accompaniment of the 
pipe. 
Asan Adverb: in addition, besides : 


droyia Kat duadia ye mpds, PLAT. Meno, 90 2, absurdity 
* and unreasonableness to boot. Cf. Eur. Or. 622. 


In COMPOSITION : 


(1) Towards, rposépxopo., I approach. (2) Near, beside, be- 
sides, mpdskerpar, I lie near; mposttOnps, I apply, I add. 


§ 278. “Ya6." 


‘Pad (Epic. tai), under, = Sansk. upa (thither, to, with). 
Lat. swod. 
A. Wir GENIrive. 
1. Of PLACE. 
Under: 
Ta ume yns SiuxactHpia. PLAT. 
The courts of justice under the earth, 


From under : 


veoroov Téve’ id wrepov amacas. Eur. And. 441. 
Drawing from under the wings this chick. 


An Epic but rare Attic use. 





1 jd, like the Latin sub, seems originally to have meant upwards, 
from below towards a place above. Compare tris with supinus, facing 
upwards, ty, aloft, surgo (i.e. sub-s-rigo), succedo. Hence iaé means 
going to meet (iravridgfw), supporting, and so agency or cause. More 
generally id comes to denote under the power or influence of, and even 
accompanying circumstance, sometimes almost like él with a Dative, 
eg. AESCH. Sept. c. Theb. 821, id gov. With the Genitive i7é denot- 
ing separation from, the Genitive must represent the Ablative; on the 
other hand when iré means under, the true Genitive, denoting sphere 
within which anything occurs, whether of place or time, etc., is em- 
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2. FIGURATIVELY ; wnder the influence of: 
Of Persons :—the Agent, like Lat. a, ab: 
With Passive Verbs : 


ot [lépoas évixnOnoav bro Tay “EX jvev. 
The Persians were defeated by the Greeks. 


Of Things :—the cause : 


/ x / 
mdyra wo Séous Evvictatas. THUC. 


They all hold together through fear. 


A very common use, i770 vocou, bp 7Sovijs, U7" opynss 
by, in consequence of, from, for, disease, pleasure, 
anger. 

nd Kijpucos ebyds émovobvro, THUC. vi. 32. 


At the direction of a herald they were offering prayers, 
praeeunte praecone. 


Hence of accompanying circumstances : 


Frequently of music 
éorparevero txd cupiyywv. Hr. i. 17. 
He used to march to war to the sound of the pipe. 
Cf. Sopn. £i. 711. Eur. Bacch. 156. 


So wives txd odAmvyyos, AR. Ach. 1001, to drink to the 
trumpets sound. tm edfpypov Pops Oioa, SOPH. 
El. 630, to sacrifice with auspicious cry. rd gavod 
mopever Oat, to march by torchlight. tard woprhs, in 
procession. HDT. ii. 45. 


Note. i726 has this sense with the Dative in early and late 
Greek, ¢.g. Hesiop and Luctan (see Liddell and Scott) ; also 
rarely in Attic with the Accusative, Par. Leg. 670 A, dz’ 
spxnow Kai gdiv: XEN. Sym. 6. 3, b7d adddv. 


PHRASES : 
dq’ Eavrov (roti re), to do anything spontaneously, of one- 
self, sua sponte. dd’ tpov atrtdv Kal pr vd Tov 
rodeuiwv, THuc. iv. 64; of your own free-will, and not 
compelled by the enemy. vo here denotes the Agent. 
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B. Wir Dative. 


bd means wnder, in a local sense, less frequently 
in Prose than in Poetry. 
Under : 
edKrEnS Oavel 
yuvn 7 apiotn TOV bp’ Ato waxp®. Eur. Al, 150. 
Glorious thou wilt die, 
The noblest woman far beneath the sun. 
Cf. Xen. An. i. 2. 8, bro ™H axpoTrones eivat. 
Covered by : 
zi éxets td TH ivatio; PLAT. Phaedr. 228 D. 
What have you concealed under your cloak ? 
Cf. ArscH. Ag. 1030, td oxdrw. 
Under power of persons or things : 
fv ere bro vowow Kat watpt. PLaT. Rep. 574 &. 
He was still in subjection to laws and to a father. 
ud’ éavt rrovcicOan, to bring wnder one’s power ; cf. 
Hot. vii. 157; THuc. vii. 64 (and see Accusative). 
Classed under : 


Ta td Tails yeometpias Aéyers. PLAT. Rep. 511 A. 
You are speaking of what comes under the head of geometri- 
cal pursuits (various branches of geometry). 
More rarely with Accusative, see LEXICON. 


C. Wire Accusative. 


Motion under : 
avexwpnoav imo To Tetyos. XEN. 
They retired under the walls. 
id Sixacrrpiov, into (under contrgl of) a law court. 


Hp. vi. 104. 
Extension or position under : 
7d LleAacyuxdy 7d bd thy dxpdrody eEpny On. 
THUC. ii. 17. 
The Pelasgicum which lies (eatends) under the acropolis was 
crowded. 
ra td Thy &pxrov. Hr. v. 10, the northern districts. 
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Subjection to: 
eixos avTous TayTa meipacacbat S70 ohas ToteioOat. 
THuc. 
It is likely they will try to bring all under their power. 
ov Ud Twa. XEN., those who are in subjection to 
any one. 


Cf. Dative. 
Of Time: near, about : 
bo Tov cetcpov.  THUC. 
At the time of the earthquake. 
bro vixra, towards night, at nightfall, sub noctem. 


bro Thy KatdAvow Tob Toduov, just at the end of the war. 
XEN. Mem. ii. 8. 1. 


PHRASES : 
vm’ avyds épav r1, to hold up to the light (cf. Eur. Hee. 
1154). 
tmé 7, PLAT. and ARISTOPH., to a certain degree, ali- 
quatenus. 


In Composition : 

(1) Up to, iravrsdgw, I go up to meet, I face; and so of 
accompaniment, trG5w, I accompany in song. (2) Under, 
Sreyu, I am under. (3) Secretly, slightly, gradually, 
bropaive, L show or shine a little ; droBddXu, I suggest, 
suborn, substitute ; baépvOpos, reddish. ‘ 
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THE NEGATIVES. 


Introductory Note. 
§ 279. Od negat, My injitiatur. 


od contradicts or denies.1 The following are typical instances 
ofits use: ratra ovk éyévero, these things did not take place ; 
Tatra ok dv yévouto, these things would not take place ; od dnp, 
I do not assert, ie. I deny. The statement may take an in- 
terrogative form, ov ratra éyévero; did not these things take place? 
where an affirmative answer is expected, the person addressed 
being challenged or dared to say ovx éyévero. 

My on the other hand deprecates or repudiates. The following 
instances taken from HoMER are typical : pi éue AdBoe yoXos, 
may not anger seize me! ph ove ktxetw, let me not meet thee! Hh pH 
mov ddcbe; what! say ye? (be it not that ye say/) a state- 
ment put deprecatingly or repudiated: Surely no/ you don’t 
say, etc. =do you say ? 

Hence pj naturally expresses a prohibition, yj p’ épeOrCe, 
provoke me not! It also naturally expresses fear, apprehension, 
surmise: py pe otiBy Sapdoy, I fear (or perchance) the frost shall 
overpower me. The surmise may be expressed independently, 
as above, or it may be attached to a verb, and so pass into a 
Subordinate Sentence: SefSw pi yévopor, I fear that I may 
become. Again the surmise, or result deprecated, may prove 
true: deiSw ut) vnpeptéa etrev, I fear she spake the truth? 





1 Od denies, uu declines, Curtius. Ov denies, pH rejects; od is the 
negative of fact and statement, uy of the will and thought, Goodwin in 
Liddell and Scott Ov denies a predication, wy forbids or deprecates 
(further on, disclaims), Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 

2 M7 is identical with the Sanskrit md. In Sanskrit md is used with 
the Conjunctive, Optative of wishing, and Imperative like «in Greek, 
Curtius, Htym. i. p. 415, For instances see Delbriick and Windisch, 
Syntaktische Forschungen, Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs 
im Sanskrit und Griechischen, p. 112 and following. Max Miiller, 
Oxford Inaugural Lecture, Note C., gives an instance (from Wilson) 
of the prohibitive md with what may be equally well called an Infini- 
tive or Dative: md kdpaldya, lit. not for unsteadiness, i.e. do not act 
unsteadily. This seems to trace back jy as far as we can go. 
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Tn all the above instances od contradicts downright a state- 
ment of fact, whereas yj deals with conceptions or thoughts. 
A line is thus drawn between the two negatives—a line, on 
the whole, clearly marked throughout Attic Greek, although 
subsequently blurred.1 My is thus used with Wishes, Prohibi- 
tions, Conditions, and Purposes. A negative consequence con- 
ceived (dere with the infinitive) requires 7, 2 negative con- 
sequence achieved as a fact (dere with the Indicative) 
requires ov, 

My is used generally with abstract conceptions as opposed to 
known and definite facts. Thus of ot micrevovres means those 
particular (known) persons who do not believe » of pa muoredovtes, 
all or any persons who do not believe (if any do not believe); ered 
ovk AGov, when, or since (as a matter of fact), they did not 
come ; ered) pr) EXOorev, whenever (the number of times not 
being specified) they did not come; 7 ov« éumetpia, the in- 
experience (of some known person), the fact that some one is in- 
experienced » 1) ut) eumerpia, inexperience in the abstract (without 
predicating of any particular person) ; 6 ovK dv, he who is not 
existing, the dead man; rd pi dvra, all things whatsoever are not, 
a vast limbo outside of our actual knowledge. 

The construction of the sentence may change od to pj, yet 
even so, if it is necessary to contradict point blank a word or 
statement, od may be used. See examples at the end of 
this chapter. 

Whatever applies to od and yj applies equally to their com- 
pounds, ovdels, pndeis: ob8€, wnde: ore, pire, etc., etc. 


§ 280. Ov PRIVATIVE. 


Od prefixed to a word deprives that word of its affirma- 
tive meaning and gives it exactly the opposite sense. 
Hence it is called privative (privativum). 

Especially noticeable under this head is the idiomatic 
use of od with verbs of saying and thinking: od onus, od 
hack, ob vowito, ove olouas, od Soxd, ove ed. 





1 As Lucian (second century a.p.) is sometimes read, it may be 
observed that he uses uj where Attic writers use od: (1) with Parti- 
ciples in a Causal sense, and after ws, 87x, dlore Causal, (2) after Verbs 
of Saying and Thinking in Oratio Obliqua. 
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By this idiom od is used with the principal verb where 
in English the negative is joined with the following 
Infinitive. 

Ov in fact almost coalesces with its word. Compare 
the use of the Latin negative (ne in nego (ne-ig-0), ne queo, 
nescio) which has gone a stage further than od in coalescing. 

ov hace Oewutdv eivar. Par. 
They say tt is not right. 
negant fas esse. 


ovK wero Seiv Neyer. AESCHIN. 
He thought that he need not speak. 


ov pot Sond. PLat. 
I think not. 


Note 1. This use of od with the governing Verb seems more 
ancient than with the Infinitive. See Monro’s Homeric Gram- 
mar, p. 262. 

Note 2. This od privative is sometimes retained where the 
construction requires 41). 

édv od pare édy te Pte. Pav. Apol, xii. 25 B. 
Whether you say no or yes. 

et pev od ToAAl Foay, Lys. 13. 72. 

Lf they were few. 

Cf. Tuuc. i. 121 (ci od« dwepotor) ; Kun. An. i. 7. 18 («i ob 
paxetrot); SopH. Ai. 1131, 1242, 1268; El. 244: Eur. 
Med. 88. 

But generally the yj required by construction is used. 
édv pa) hi 6 erepos rdv erepov dpOGs Aéyerv, PLAT. Gorg. 457 D. 

Note 3. O08 exerts this privative or contradictory force on 
any word to which it is prefixed. 

(a) Verbs :— 
ob orépyw, I hate. es ao hs ae that not 
odk éD : F ike ov Soxa), I require or ex- 
ae ete f2 hinder, forbid. a that mot PRES, ii, 89), 
otk triaxvoopat, I refuse. I disdain or refuse (AESCH. 
od mposmototpat, dissimulo. PV. 285). 

od cup Bovrcdo, I advise one 


not to, etc. ‘THuc. and Hpr. 
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(6.) Other words :— 


Ta od Kard, immorality. 


ov Kados, immorally ; odx dpOGs, wrongly. 


ody cfs, od ddiyou=ToAAL, many. 


a 57 , 
ovK eAd.XLTTOS= peytoTos. 


ovK AKITA GAAG padeora, HDT. iv. 170. 
THs Aevkddos 7 od mepitetyiois, THUC. iii. 95, the non-investment 


of Leucas. 


H ovK« éEovola, THUC. v. 50; 4 od SudAvots, i. 13875 4 odk 


dd8octs, V. 35. 


év od Katipw, unscasonably, Eur. Bacch. 1288. 

Note 4. In some of these cases the negative doubtless is 
due to the Greek reserve and abatement of positive assertion 
(litotes), 2.9. odx ijxeora, not least, i.e. (by implication) most. 


§ 281. O0 AND uy WITH ADJECTIVES, PARTI 
CIPLES USED AS ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, 
AND SUBSTANTIVES. 
(For Infinitives used as Substantives see § 283.) 


Ov. 

When definite and known 
individuals or members 
of a class are spoken of, 
so that a fact is stated, 
ov is used. 


My. 


When the members of a 


class are indefinite, so 
that the expression is 
virtually conditional: (or 
when certain attributes 
are thought of, so that it 
is consecutive:) or when 
the expression is a mere 
vague. conception, some- 
thing thought of rather 
than known, ju) is used. 


Instances with 4) much outnumber those with od. 


© 9 > nN - 
ot ovk ayaboi woniTas. 


Those (particular) citizens 


who are not good. 


¢ \ \ \ rs 
ot wn KaPapot Tas xetpas. 


ANTIPH. 


All who are of impure hands. 
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ot ov MorevorTes. 

Those who do not believe. 

(Special known persons 
spoken of.) 

ii qui non credunt. 


at ovx opOat odsTEiar 
aura. Puat. Rep. 

These wrong forms of govern- 
ment. 

Here, as in many such cases, 
the od is privative ; under 
which rule are given ex- 
amples of adverbs and 
substantives. 


Note on Substantives. 


ob wen qTLoTEVOVTES. 

Those, i.e. any (all) who do 
not believe=if any do not 
believe. 

oe ‘ 7 

= OlLTLVES MH TLOTEVOVOL. 
Scot dy un wieTevwst. 
si qui non credunt. 


TOV OTPATLWTaDY ob un SuVa- 
pevoL. XEN. 
Such of the soldiers as are 
unable. 
Ta OpaTa Kat Ta wn (opatd). 
Puat. Phaed. 
The things which are seen 
and those which are not 
seen. 
6 fu) iaTpos aveTioTnpov. 
Prat. Gorg. 
He who is not a physician 
is inexperienced. 
Sewvov éorey 1 mH ewrrespta. 
Ar. Eee. 
A sad thing is inexperience. 


Here no statement is made 
that any particular person 
is inexperienced, but the 
mere conception is spoken 


of. 


When ov is used with a Substantive, 


the expression is equivalent to a negative objective sentence. 
Thus % otk é£ovcia=quod non licet, the fact that it is not per- 
mitted. Whereas % pi) Zovoia simply means the not being able 


as an abstract conception, non Licere. 


My however may be 


said to be the usual Attic. construction with Substantives. 
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§ 282. Ob AND ph WITH PARTICIPLES. 


Ov. 

Ov is used when the Par- 
ticiple states a fact: 
the Participle is often 
Causal. 


ov mioTEvar. 
Since (as, when, etc.) he does 
not believe. 


alayvvopat ov ToLav TadTa. 
I am ashamed because (that) 
I do not do this. 


SnAwow od Taparyevopevos. 

ANTIPH. 

Twill prove that I was not 
present. 


kav addr xtAtas Spaxydas od 
petahaBav 7d réumrov pépos 
Tov Piper. 
Puat. Apol. xxv. 
He would even have been con- 
demned to pay a thousand 
drachmae, because he had not 
obtained a fifth of the votes. 
otk edrvxotocat 8dfer’ odxt 
Svoruyety. 
Eur. Bacch. 1263. 
Although not fortunate, ye shall 
seem not to be unfortunate. 
Cf. 270, votv odk éxwy (void 
as he is of sense). 


My. 

My is used when the An- 

tecedent to the Partici- 

ple is indefinite, so that 

the Participle is Condi- 
tional. 


cai 
py Wise TEVOD. 


Tf he does not believe. 


aicyvvouaL Ln TOLaY Tad- 
Ta. 

I am ashamed tf I do not 
do this. 


ove av Svvao, iT) Kapov, 
evoaspovely. Evr. 
Thou couldst not be happy, 
unless thow shouldst totl. 
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Note. as (ormep) od is more usual with the Participle than 
Os pH. -S py appears to be used when the construction of the 
Sentence demands py (e.g. when an Imperative or a Con- 
ditional particle precedes), though even then ds od may be 
used when a plain statement of fact i is intended. 

@opuBetre ws od moujoovres tabra, Lys, 12. 73 (cf. 27. 16, 
‘@oTrEp Ov). 

Cf. THuc. iv. 5; vi. 82. 2, Ken. An. iv. 4. 15. 

For @ ds pay: — 

ws euot pndérore dpeAjoovtos, ottws exe THy yvepyy, 
Xun. Oyr. i. 6. 11. i ag 

But,—dpieré pe H pry adiere ds éuod ovk ay Toujorovtos GAA, 
PLat. Apol. xvii. 30B; THuc.i. 78.1 Bpadéws BovrcterOe 
Os ov mepl Bpaxéwv. 

os py, with the Participle, may denote several charac- 
teristics, ¢.g. SiSacke p’ ds pi) ciddra, as one who knows not, 
Soru. 0. C. 1154. 


§ 283. Od AND py WITH THE INFINITIVE. 
Ov. M7. 

My, is the regular Negative with the Infinitive. 

When od is found with an Infinitive, it is chiefly in 
Indirect Statements after verbs of Saying and Thinking, 
ov being the proper construction in Oratio Obliqua. 

An infinitive used as a Substantive with or without 
the Article regularly takes ju. 
én ove éxBivai pe éx Tod aloxpor pr) adyBeverv. 

mrotov. ANTIPH. It is wrong not to speak the 
He stated that I did not truth. 

leave the ship=ovx &pn 


exBnvar. 
erevyov ove elvas adrovouor. xpn pun KaTadppoveiy Tod 
THUC. mrnOous. ISAEUS. 
They were saying that they We should not despise the 
were not independent. multitude. 
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évoutoey obk ay Svvacbat 70 pi SiKalos amoneoat. 
pevery. XEN. ANTIPH. 
He thought that they would An unjust sentence of death, 


not remain. 


dpoopoxer ov yaptetc bau. 

Prat. Apol. xxiv. 35 ©, 

A striking instance; verbs 
of swearing usually are 
followed by pm, see note 4 
below. 

For other instances, cf. 
Sopu. Ant. 378, 755; PLAT. 
Apol. xvii. 29 B. 


Note 1. When o@ is exceptionally used with the Infinitive, 
it is generally due either to the order of or emphasis on a word 
or sentence. Sometimes od is privative. A positive negation 


is always made. 
obdevds Gpaprety Sixads €or. ANTIPH. iv. Tetr. I. a. 6, 
There is nothing which he deserves to miss. 


=ovdéev éotiv ob duaprteiv. 
G£06 @yd Gv dpopdkare rapaPijvas ovdéev. 
XEN. Hell. ii. 4. 48. 
I beg you to violate no single point of your oath. 
=o00K G£0. 
Observe that od is used although a Petition strictly requires 
ph. Of. Toc. 1. 39. 2. 
Cf. SopH. Phil. 88, epuv ovdev=odn epur, 
keAever ovk ev TH ekkAnoig dAN év TH Oedtpw THY dvdppyour 
ylyverOar, AESCH. 3. 204. 


(The law) requires the proclamation to be made, not in the 
Assembly, but in the Theatre. 


Emphasis on the parenthesis. 
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Soxe’s xarpyoety 4 odk droOavetoOa; ANDOK. i. 101. 
Do you expect to rejoice, or escape death ? 


odk droPaveir Oa. is perhaps privative. 


Note 2. xpi (xpiiv, éxpijv) are followed by both pj and ov 
with the Infinitive. xp 0d may be considered to stand for 
od xpi}. 

Sopu. Phil. 1363, ypiy pyre podreiv, «7.2, 
And. 607, xpiv py xuweiy. 


Eur. Androm. 100, xpi & ovzor’ ciety, so 214, 
Hipp. 507, xpijv od o” dpaprévev. 
Med. 294, xpi) 8 odd’ exdiddoxer Oat, 


Note 3. My is not seldom found with the Infinitive in an 
Indirect Statement. In some, but not all such instances, 
the Statement is general, and bears the character of a 
Conception. 


darexpivato pndevos HTTwv eva, XEN. Hell. ii. 3. 11. 
He replied that he was inferior to none ; cf. iii. 2. 31; iv. 
4,5; Mem. i. 2. 39. 


of pavrers AéyovTas éavtols ur Tpoopay Td eredv, 
XEN. Symp. iv. 5. 
Prophets are said not to foresee the future for themselves. 


This is not, however, the strict Attic use, and Xenophon is 
often exceptional. See XEN. Mem. i. 2. 39. O¥ and pi 
occur in co-ordinate clauses in SopH. Phil. 1058; Puat. Prot. 
319 B. 


Note 4. Many Verbs which imply an effort of thought or 
will prefer p7 with the Infinitive. Such are Verbs of making 
an admission, dpodoy, PLAT. Phaed. xlii. 98 D, cvyxwpo: cf. 
conviction, muorevw, XEN. An. i. 9. 8; wérewpat, PLAT. Apol. 
xxvii, 37 A: of witnessing, swearing, duvuys, AR. Vesp. 1047, 
1281 (also an Epic usage), épd=dpovpar, XEN. Cyr. vil. 1. 18; 
éyyvopar, PLAT. Prot. 836 D. (For other constructions of 
duvups, see Lexicon.) 


Verbs of Perception, éricropos, are found with pj and the 
Infinitive in SoPH. £4/998,)109%:-roson@ 
Z 
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§ 284. DIRECT AND INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


Ov. 
The Direct 


takes ov. 


Statement 


ove é&éBnv éx Tod Trotov. 
ANTIPHL 


I did not leave the ship. 


Indirect Statement with 
Ore or ws takes ov. 


For the Indirect State- 
ment in the Infinitive, ef. 
supra. 

Tape yopar paptupas os ouK 
eFeBnv é« tod Troiov. 

ANTIPH. 

I produce witnesses (to prove) 
that I did not leave the 
ship = ov e&€Bnv. 

clrrev OTL ovdev avTe pédoz 
tod OopvBov. Lys. 

He said he did not care 
about the disturbance = 
ovdev jou peret. 


§ 285. 


My. 


INDIRECP STATEMENT WITH 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


nyyetde THY wow OV To- 
ALopKnOetcav. XEN. 
He reported that the city had 
not been besreged. 
Recta: ovm émodopxnOn. 


Note. But Verbs of Percep- 
tion sometimes take ju}. See 
Sopu. Ant. 1063-64, 0. C. 65; 
Tuuc. i. 76. 1; i. 17. 2: 
similarly after defcvyy, Eur, 
Tro. 970, 
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éyvacay ov mpaxyIetcav Thy 
Evppayiar. THUC. 

They discovered that the al- 
liance had not been con- 
cluded. 

Recta: ovx émpayOn. 

Ov in both cases is regular, 
going with an Oblique 
Statement. 


§ 286. 


DIRECT QUESTIONS. 


Ov expects the answer “yes” (nonne ?), M7 expects 


the answer “no” (num ?). 


They are often associated 


with other particles: dp’ ov; apa pn; odKouv; pov (ae. 
ut) obv) ; POV OV; MOV pn; LOD ODD ; Rov; Aen; 


Tadr’ ovyt Kaos Aéyerat ; 
KAAS. Puat. 
Is not this rightly said? 
Yes, rightly. 
dys }) ov; mavuye. PLAT. 
Do you assent, or do you not 
(assent)? ie. Yes or no? 
Certainly (I do assent). 
Ov interrogative with a 
Future Indicative is equi- 
valent to an Imperative. 
ove ake ws TaxytoTa ; 
Sopy. Ant. 885. 
Will you not lead her away 
instantly ? (ie. lead her 
away). 
Followed by an imperative 
Kai dere. 


/ a in 
pn cot Soxotdpev THde ret 
POnvar payn;  AESCH. 
Think’st thow we were in- 
fertor in this fight ? 
Note. pv in an oblique ques- 
tion, like num in Latin, loses 
this force of expecting a ne- 


gative answer. So SopH. Ant. 
1253, Eur. Herac. 482. 
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ovxouy Kabedet Sr’ evOadi, 
yaotpov ; AR. Fan, 200. 
Sut ye down there, Paunch, 


Cf. SopH. Ant. 244, Ai. 593, 
Phil. 975, O. C. 834. 


Note. Similarly otk av with 
optative, otk dv ppdoetas ; 
which is a gentle bpdrov, 
SopuH. Phil. 122. But od in 
combination =r mov and 87 
(od rov; od ti Tov; od 8&9; 
od 54 wov;) means surely it is 
not so? Cf. Sopx. Phil. 900; 
Ar. Ran. 522,526 ;—the ques- 
tion here is really outside the 
words “ surely not—eh ?” 


§ 287. 


§ 288. 


(a.) Indirect Single Ques- 
tion. The Negative is ov. 
npotnoa, Sua TL ov dot. 
I asked him why he did not 

come. 


DELIBERATIVE QUESTIONS. 


My is used in Delibera- 
tive Questions. 
pn) atroxpivopat; Part. 
Am I not to answer ? 
Deyere, eiciw 7 wn; PLAT 
Speak, must I enter or no ? 
Cf. Sopn. Az. 668, ri un; 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 
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TIpwrayepas epwra e& ov 
atoyuvouat. Puat. 
Protagoras asks me if Iam 
not ashamed. 
Obs. ei here is interroga- 
tive, not conditional. 


(0.) In Indirect Double Questions the usage varies, but ov 
is commoner than a}. There is generally a reason for pu. 


oKOTO PED, €b TpeTreL 7) Ov. 6 véos ovy oids Te Kpiverv 6 
Puat. TL Te UTOVOLA Kal O [rp 

Let us consider whether tt is Prat. 

becoming or not. A child is incapable of de- 


ciding what is allegory 


ed oy 
bras bons 
and what not. 


yor yo > »* 
€tT Evdov ett’ ove evdor. 
SOPH. 
That thow may’st see 
Whether he be within or not 
within. 

Note. O38 rather than py seems to represent simply the 
original direct double question. My seems to import a doubt 
into the question, or to represent it as a conception. Professor 
Jebb, in a note to Sop. Ai. 6, and ANTIPHON (Aitic Orators, 
p. 161), draws a subtle distinction in every case. Thus, he 
says cKordpev ei mpéret 7} jury means, let us consider the question 
of abstract fitness : but cxordpev ei rpéres 1} od 5 let us see whether 
the matter in hand is fit or no. ; 

In this passage of ANTIPHON, «: 7 paj—ei 7} od occur in 
sequent clauses. Similarly in IsAEUS, vill. 9, we have, in 
three sequent clauses, cite ele pxj—kat ef 7) ov—xal ei 7} pa. 


§ 289. INDIRECT PETITION. 


py is always used whe- 
ther the Petition is Direct 
or Indirect. 


\ / \ / 
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§ 290. 
Ov. 
The Apodosis or Principal 
Sentence takes ov. 


a. Direct. 
pn akvodré we TadTa Spar. 
Do not require me to do this. 


bo. Indirect. 
Creyov avrtois wi adtxetv. 
Tuc. 
They were telling them not to 
do wrong. 
ixérevov pn oTpeBrAWOnvas. 
ANDOK. 
They were begging not to be 
tortured. 


Note. For exceptions see 
under od and pa) with Infini- 
tive. See also dws ya} with 
Future Indicative (Index). 


CONDITIONAL. 


The Protasis or Subordin- 
ate Sentence takes ju. 


For Examples see Conditional Sentences. 


Note 1. Where od is found 
in a Protasis it is joined 
privatively to some special 
word. (Cf. supra, p. 347.) 


Note 2. i interrogative, not 
conditional, takes od not p%. 


Note 3. When ¢é is used like 
éve after verbs of emotion 
Gavpdatw, Katorkteipw, Seuvov 
éoze, and the like), ov, not pi, 
follows, for we may either say 
that a statement of fact is 
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made, or that ei is virtually 
causal, Cf. Isoc. 11 D. py 
Oavpdorys <i od mpére, DEM 
197 D. ov« aicxpoyv «i od; 

Note 4. Also sometimes ei 
od is found when a direct 
statement is quoted, «i, ds 
viv dyce, od raperKevdcato, 
Dem. 1266. 2, so virtually 
Eur. Jon, 347. 


§ 201. 
Ov. 
Kaiep (xai, nat rtadra, 
kai tow), with a Parti- 
ciple take ov. 


Kairrep dvres ov Sewot pep- 
vycOa, wynwovevere. 
DEM. 
Though you are not quick at 
remembering, you remem- 
ber. . 
Cf. SopH. Phil. 377; Eur. 
Alc. 352 = even being. 


§ 292. 
Ov. 


The regular Negative is ov. 


eens ove edvvavto ap- 
Bavewv 70 yoptov amrévas 
non erreyeipouy. XEN. 
Since they were unable to 
take the fort they now 
were trying to depart. 
So Sidve, THUuc. iv. 11. 2 


CONCESSIVE. 


Ei, édv (qv, av), conces- 
sive, take um, being truly 
Conditional. 


CAUSAL. 


My. 


Note. See Introduction on 
use of pin Causal Sentences 
in late Greek. 
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§ 293. 
Ov. 
gore with the Indicative 
takes ov. 
otTw Siakeiweba date ovdev 
mpatat SuvaweOa. DEM. 
We are in such a mood that 
we are unable to do any- 
thing. 


Note. od is found with an 
Infinitive. 

Seiv’ ewnmetres TeAciv dor’ ovTeE 
vuxtos trvov ov7 €& iépas 
eee oTeydCery yovv. 

Sopu. El. 782. 

She threatened to fulfil a dread 
revenge, so that, nor day, nor 
night, did sweet sleep shroud 
me. 


Of Eur. Hel. 107, Phoen. 
1357, THuc. v. 40. 2, viii. 
70. 6, PLAT. Apol. xiv. 26 D. 


Note. It is very important 
to distinguish between the 
regular and the exceptional 
use of dere od with the Infini- 
tive. The regular use (eg. 
Prat. Apol. xiv.) is due to 
Oratio Obliqua. The exam- 
ole in Sopu. El. 782 is excep- 


CONSECUTIVE AND RESTRICTIVE. 


ore with the Infinitive 
takes 7. 
oUTwS AddyioTOS ELL WOTE 
un Sivac bat royitec Oar. 
Prat. 
So unreflecting am I that I 
cannot reflect. 
abiepev oe éb’ @ TE pnKers 
ptrocodeiv. PLAT. 
We set you free on the under- 
standing that you no 
longer pursue philosophy. 
Cf. Tuuc. i, 103.1. (Fut. 
Indic.) 
For the rule of é¢’ @ te, 
see p. 274, 
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tional. But in all cases we 
may perhaps say that there is 
a negation of fact. 


§ 204. TEMPORAL AND LOCAL SENTENCES. 


Ov. 
When the Time or Place is 
definite ov is used. 


érretd7) 6 avnp ove épatveto 
exouny TrEwv. ANTIPH. 
When the man was not forth- 
coming I went on my 


voyage. 


¢ \ € , 2 
é€ws pev ob TUPpaAYOL oUK 


elyov Omroe amroatatev 

*. % & cal 
éxpuTTov THY TPOS ULAS 
éyOpav. XEN. Hell. 


So long as the allies did not 
know what side to revolt 
to, they concealed their 
dishke to you. 


§ 295. 


When the Time or Place 
is indefinite pj is used 
(eg. with 6rav, ororay, 
emevdav, Orrov av, etc, 
with Subjunctive: or 
ére, etc., with Optative). 

ovxoby, Stav Sé pn cbéve, 
merravoouat. SOPH. 

So, when I have no strength, 
IT will give o'er. 

(érav denotes Indefinite 

Futurity.) 
omoTe pn paiev amdyovres 
amextewvay. THUC. 

Whenever they said “no,” 
they led them off and exe- 
cuted them. 


Obs. That drére changes ot 
pyps to py pnp. 


FINAL SENTENCES, ETC. 


(a.) Final Sentences. 
(b) Saws with Future 
Indicative. 
(c.) Verbs of Fearing. 
With these Constructions 
the regular Construction is 
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§ 296. 
Ov. 

The Relative takes ov 
when the Antecedent is 
definite, so that a fact 
is spoken of. 


tnrotoa dapway evpov ovx 
& ’Bovdrounv. Eur. 
& ’Bovrcuny, 4.6. & éBov- 
Opn. 
In seeking drugs I found not 
what I sought. 
Cf. XEN. An. ii. 2. 3. 


Note. ovSets darus ov, odK 
erry dares ov take o3. THUC. 
iii. 39; vii. 87; Hor. v. 97. 
Puat. Prot. 323 ¢. 

In TuHuce. iii, 81, of 6 
ToAAol TOV ikerOv booL odK 
ereto Onoay, the actual fact is 
perhaps emphasised. With a 
negative preceding rovotros, 
ov always follows (MADVIG, 
§ 203, note) : 
vopov TiOepev, olknow Kal Ta- 

puctov pdevi etvar pondev 

Towvroyv, «is 6 od Tas Bov- 

Adpevos civewrey. 

Puat. Leep. iti. 416 D. 
A treasury which not every one 
who wishes shall enter. 


Cf. S. Matt. vii. 21, 0d més 


2 a 
eioeNctoeT at. 


Ov and M7 with Relatives. 


The Relative takes m7 
when the Antecedent is 
indefinite. The use of 
pm with Relatives is the 
same as its use with e. 

& pa ofa ovdé olopat et- 
dévat. PLAT. 

Whatever I know not I do 
not think that I know. 


ot ewe py toaot. PLAT. 

Any (all, such as) do not 
know me. 

doris pn avtapkns eat 
ouTos arenas diros éo- 
Tt. XEN. Mem. ii. 6. 2. 

Whoever ts not self-sufficient 
is a dangerous friend. 

Cf. Arscu. Hum. 618, 661, 
SorH. O. 7. 281 (with 
Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive with av). 

This indefinite or generic use 


of px) shades off into a Con- 
secutive or Final use. 
YyhicacGe towwdra é Sv py 
Seite Duty perapedijoer, 
ANDOK 3, 41. 
Pass such a sentence that you 
will never repent of. 
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pédAover yap o° 
evravOa repre eva py to? 
HAiov péyyos mpocdipes 
Sopu. £1. 380. 
They are purposing to send thee 
where thow never more shalt 
see the glory of the sun. 
Cf. Sopn. Ai. 359, 470; 
Phil. 408, 588. 
Cf. the Restrictive écov pj, 
boo py, KAP doov pj, OTe py. 


ov and ym are both used with the Relative ina Causal 


Sense. 


The analogy of Causal Sentences seems to show 


that ov must be the normal construction; w7 is used 
where perhaps the fact is delicately put, as for instance 
e is put for re after Oavywatw. This use of ux arises 


from its generic use. 


Oavpacrov motets Os ovdev 
bidas. 
Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 13. 
You are acting strangely in 
giving nothing. 
So Ar. Wud. 692 (iris ov 
atpateverat), Eur. Med. 
589. 


TadaiTwpos Tis ov ye dv- 
Opwros « @ pte Oeoi 
Tatp@ol eiot pare lepa 
kta. Prar. Buth. 302. 

You are a miserable sort 
of being since you have 
neither national gods nor 
sacrifices. 

mas av opbas euov KaTe- 
yuyvackere, @ TO Tapa- 
may mpos ToUTOVi pmndEV 
ovpBoratov éotiv ; 

Dem. Apat. 903. 22. 

How could you have rightly 
condemned me, since I 
have no contract at all 
with this man ? 


4 5 
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§ 297. M7 is used in Expressions of a Wish. 


Mnxére dmv eyo. 
Ar. Nub. 1255. 
May I no longer live! 
pn mor @pedov Aetrety 
Thy SKuUpov. 
Sopa. Phil. 969. 
Would I ne'er had left 
My Scyros. 
= I ought never, pn like 
pn after Sei. 


éyd Opaovs odr’ cipt pare ye- 
voipnv. DEM, 8. 68. 

I am neither bold nor might I 
become so. 

éy 8 draws od pa) Evers 6p0Gs 
Td8e ot7 ay duvaipny pat 
émitaipnv éyev. SOPH. 
Ant. 685. 

But that these words thou 
speakest are not right I neither 
could nor may I learn to say. 


ov?’ dv duvaiunv is an Apo- 
dosis, and therefore od is re- 
quired : par émurratpny is a 
wish ; the 4 with ézws is far 
more difficult to explain, for 
it is an Indirect Statement. 

But observe that dzws p%} 
depends on a verb of percep- 
tion, ériorapo. (see note 4 pa 
with Infin.). Also émws pi} 
expresses doubt, and is much 
less positive than én ov. 
Moreover the wish py® émo- 
taiunv may throw its shadow 
over the previous line. 
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§ 298. M7 and py») ov with the Infinitive. 


A. After a Principal Sentence containing Verbs and 
expressions of denying, hindering, forbidding, and avoid- 
ing, wy is used with the Infinitive where in English we 
use no negative. 


dys }) katapvel yn Sedpaxévar rade ; SOPH. 
Dost own or dost deny that thou hast done this? 


hvavTwoOnv pndev TpatTev Tapa Tovs vowouS. 
PLAT. 
I opposed your doing anything contrary to the laws. 


dirayopeto wn Troveiy éxxdnoiav. ARISTOPH. 
I forbid your calling an assembly. 


Hmicrovy pr etvas Tos TA OrAa wapaddvras Tots TeOvedorww 
époiovs. THUC. iv. 40. 

They did not believe that those who had given up their arms 
were like those who had fallen. 


Ovyrods y’ éravoa pa) tpodépxer Oat pdpov. 
Arson. P. V. 248, 
Ay, I let mortals from foreseeing their doom. 


Note 1. 
Such verbs are :— 
dvttAéya, éxw (and compounds), 
dpvodpas (and com- ¢ deny. eipyw (and compounds), { hin- 
_ pounds), sa elvas, j der. 
pada sae \ disp tute, doubt. eae bid 
y ae ? + forbid. 
dare Xopate, sone ametrov, \ EL 
ew ii tiie beware of, 
re hesitate, 
: : 
pvrdcoopat, pias 


So also darodvopor, THUC. i 128; droxpirropat, ii. 53; 
dmoorpépo, viii, 108; trextpamécOar, Sop. O. C. 565; 
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Note 2. 
My, however, as in the English idiom, is not seldom 
omitted. 


bv Gaveiv éppvodunv. Eur. 
Whom I from death delivered. 


tourd Tus eipyet Spay dxvos. PLAT. 
Some scruple prevents me from doing this. 


Cf. Sopx. 0. 7, 129; THuc. i. 62; Puat. Phaed. 108 £. 


Note 3. 


Other constructions are (1) éste wy with the Infinitive, 
(2) 73 pa with the Infinitive, (3) tod or rot pa with the 
Infinitive. 


(1.) dyyéAAwy ore tas vais droorpéepee Gore wry EdAOetv. 
TuHUuc. viii. 108. 1. 
Announcing that he had diverted the ships from coming. 


(2.) etpyov 76 pt) kaxoupyeiv. THUC. tii. 1. 
They prevented them from inflicting damage. 
Cf ArscH. Hum, 691; Sopx. Antig. 263. 
(3.) éxdAvoe Tob Kalew éridvras. KEN. An. i. 6. 2. 
He kept them from advancing and burning. 


er ToD pa) kaTadtvar, XEN. An, it. 5, 11, 
Lt will keep them from sinking. 
Cf Tuuc. i. 76, ii. 49, iii. 75; XEN. Cyr. ii. iv. 23. 


B. But when the Verbs themselves take a Negative 
or quasi-Negative, 7 ov and not m2} alone is used with 
the Infinitive. 

Here also in English we use no negative in the sub- 
ordinate sentence. 

Tia ole. amapyncecbar pn ouxe érictacOa. ta 
Sixaca; Puat. 

Who do you think will deny that he is acquainted 
with justice? (=no one will deny). 

ov ArjEw pun od mace Tpopwveiv. SOPH. 

I will not cease to publish unto all. 
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Ti éumodav pun ody amobavev; XEN. 
What is there to hinder us from being put to death ? 
(=no hindrance). 


Cf, Auscu. P. V. 627 (ri péddes;); SOPH. Ai, 540, 728; 
XEN. Symp. iii. 3 (rd juz) oF). 


C. Also when the Principal Sentence is negative, wm 
od and the Infinitive is used after expressions denoting 
what is impossible, wrong, repugnant, and the like. Here 
in English we use a Negative. 


advvata jv pn ov peyada Brawrev. THUC. 
It was impossible not to inflict great harm. 


ovdeis gu av Teicevey TO wy ovVK edXOety. ARISTOPH. 
No one shall persuade me not to go. 


trécxov (ytjcev ws odx dadv cor dv pa) od BonOetv 
Sixatorbvy. PLAT. Rep. 427, E. 

You promised to search, on the ground that it would be 
impious for you not to assist justice, 


CE Prat. Symp. 218 c (avdyrov p27) ov). 


D. Sometimes pi) od and the Infinitive follows a Principal 
Sentence which is not Negative in form. 
airxpov éore copiay pi) ody! Tavrwv Kpdrwtov pdvas. 
Puat. Prot. 352 D. 
It is immoral not to assert that wisdom is the highest of all 
possessions. 


In these cases the aio-xpdv is practically condemning, blaming, 
dissuading from a course. 


aoTe Tact aicytvnv eivat pry cvomrovdd ey. 7 
XEN. An. ii, 3, 11. 
So that all were ashamed not to co-operate heartily. 


Compare these two examples with XEN. Cyr. vii. 7. 16, 
riva aicxvov piy prdeiv 7) Tov ddeApov ; where a quasi-Negative 
Principal Sentence is followed by 4 only. 


See Heron. i. 187, Seevdy pi od ie 
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§ 299. M7 ov with the Participle. 


M» od is found with the Participle denoting circumstance 
(conditionally, or restrictively), after a Principal Sentence ex- 
pressing what is impossible or repugnant. 

M7 0d is practically equal to «i pj, except, unless. 

otk dp’ grr idov TH ftdodvere oddé€v, pr) dK dvTuptAody ; 
Puat. Lys. 212 D. 
No creatwre then is a friend to a friend, unless it love in 
return, (without loving). 
HKes yap ob Kevi ye, TOUT’ eyo Tapds 
eforda, pr) odxt Seip’ guot fépoved tr. Sopu. O. C. 359. 
Thou comest not empty, this I know full well, 
unless thow bring’st some horror to mine ears. 
dvrddyntos yap av 
einv, Toudvde pr ov KaToukteipwv eSpav. Sopu. O. 7. 11. 
hard of heart were J, 
Compassionating not so sad a session. (Cf. 0. T. 220.) 

Other instances will be found in HERop. ii. 110, vi. 9. and 
106. Isocrar. Laud. Hel. 47. 

So entirely was ja} 03 eventually regarded as equivalent to 
ei p that in Dem. de Fals. Leg. 379. 7, we find it used with- 
out a participle expressed: ai re wéAcis ToAAal Kal yaAerat 
AaBeiv pr od ypdvy Kat wohsopxia, the cities were numerous and 
difficult to take eacept by long waiting and by siege (sc. AnPOciva). 


Variant Constructions of B. C. D. (pp. 336, 7). 


After a Negative Principal Sentence are used sometimes 
(1) the Infinitive alone; (2) ys) alone instead of yp} od with 
the Infinitive ; (3) 76 px) od; (4) Tod ph} ov. 

(1) radra otk eLapvotvras mpdrrew. AESCHIN. iii. 250. 
They do not deny that they so act. 
Pidurrov wapedOeiv ovk AovvavTo KwAboas, 
Dem. de Pac. 62. 10. 
They were not able to prevent Philip advancing. 
(2) od roAby 
Xpovov p erérXov pr} me VavoToAciv Tayd. SOPH. Phil. 348, 
Not long while 
they held me from quick setting sail. (Cf. Antig. 443.) 
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(3) odk evavridcopar Td pr) ob yeywveiv wav. 
AuscH. P. V. 786. 
Pil not refuse (lit. oppose thee) to declare the whole. 


XEN. Symp. iti. 3. 
(4} ris Mydov cov dmeheibOy rod ju} dxohovbety , 


XEN. Cyr. v. 1. 25. 
Who of the Medes failed to follow you? 


Instances of omission of yj and pz) od are said to be rare. 
There are however a good many. 


1. My omitted after an Affirmative Principal Sentence, 
AntipH. Teir. B. B. 4. and 7. THuc. iii 39. 3. SopH. i. 
70, O. T. 129. Eurie. Or. 263. Arist. Ach. 127. XEN. Hell. 
v.21, Pav. Apol. xix. 31 D, xxxi. 39 E. 


2. Mj for pi) od after a Negative Principal Sentence, 
Antieu. Tetr. B. B. 3. SopH. Phil. 349. THuc. iii. 39. 
soon. Laud. Hel. 47. (Infin. alone after a Negative Sentence.) 


§ 300. My and px od with the Subjunctive. 


M7 with the Subjunctive expresses anaiety, apprehen- 
sion, suspicion, surmise, and so may often be translated 
perhaps. 

un TodTO adnbes 7. 

Perhaps this is true. 

pa) aryposxdtepov 9 TO dAnOes eimety. PLAT. 
Perhaps tt is somewhat blunt to tell the truth. 


The addition of ov gives the opposite or negative 
meaning : 
by ov TOvTO adyOes 2. 
Perhaps this is not true. 
GANA. jus) ov TOOT H XaderrOr, Oavatov éxduryety. 
Prat. A pol. 
It looks as if this were not the real dificulty—to 
escape death. 


Cf Crit. ix. 48 Biotec istsohe 
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Note 1. My 0d is found graphically with the Indicative in 
questions. 


adr’ dpa pH ody trodapBdvers; PLAT. Prot. 312 a. 
But perhaps then you do not suppose ? s 


Note 2. érrws prj, drws pi) od is similarly used with the Sub- 
junctive and Indicative (Pres. and Future), PLAT. Crat. 430 D, 
Meno 77 A, Phaedo 77 B; RIDDELL’s Digest, p. 140. 


Note 3. The same constructions of » and pz od occur even 
more commonly after a Principal Verb like ¢pdfopa, dpa, 
cKoTe, GOpa, évvootpat, aicytvowat, 6xva, Kivduves err, pood- 
pas, etc, 

(a.) With Subjunctive : 


ppovrilo pa) Kpdricrov Hy poe ovyav. XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 39. 

L am considering whether it is not best for me to be silent. 

Tatra driotiav wapéxer mept THS WuyAs put) ovSapov ere 7. 
Puar. Phaed. xiv. 70 a. 


This causes a doubt about the soul that possibly it no longer 
exists, 


(b.) With Indicative : 


a. Present Indicative : 


dpGpev ji) Nexias oleraé re A€yew. Prat. Lach. 196. 
Cf. SopH. Ant. 1253; Eur. Tro. 178, Phoen. 92 (quoted p. 267). 


b. Imperfect Indicative : 
dpa pay maigov éreyev. Puat. Theaet. 145, 
¢. Future Indicative : 
Spa pi Sejoe, XEN. Cyr. iti. 1. 27. 
PoBotpas ph ebpricouev. PLAT. Philed. 13. A. 
déorxa dws pr redvgouat, ARIST. Hg. 112, 
Cf. Puat. Crat. 393 ¢., Rep. 451 A. 
d. Perfect Indicative : 
PoPoripeba pa) duporépwv jyapryxapev. THUC, ili, 53, 
e. Aorist Indicative : 
Seldw pj wavra vypeptéaciev, Hom. Od. v. 300. 
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§ 301. Ob py} WITH SUBJUNCTIVE AND FUTURE 
INDICATIVE, 


A. Ov ux with the Subjunctive (generally the Aorist, 
but sometimes the Present) expresses an emphatic nega- 
tive future statement. 


ov pu) Tavowpat dirocopay. PuLat. Apol. xvii. 
L will never give up philosophy. 


ovto. o ’Ayarav, oida, un THs UBpion. 
Sopn. Az. 560. 
None of the Achacans, I know it, shall ever insult 
thee. 


B. Ov, uw} with the Future Indicative has the same 
meaning. 
GAN eof. od cot wy weOerrowat Tore. 
Sopn. 7. 1052. 
Enter within. I ne'er will follow thee. 


elrrev Sr 1) Srapty ovdey pr) KaKvov oiKvecras avTov 
atoOavovtos. XEN. Hell. i. 6. 32. 

He said that Sparta would be governed not one whit 
the worse after his death. 


Observe that the example is in the Graphic Oratio 
Obliqua. 


C. 1. Ov pw) Interrogative with the Future Indicative 
(second person singular) expresses a strong prohibition. 
mroios Zeus 3 ov pt) Anpyoess ; ovd eats Zevs. 
Arist. Nub. 367. 
Zeus quotha ! don’t talk twaddle. There's no Zeus. 


& Ouyartep, ov pr) pOov eis qoAdous Epels ; 
Eur. Supp. 1066. 
Daughter, tell nédi'thee! calwiamang the crowd. 
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2. Od ux with the Future Indicative (second person) 
in the first clause is followed by a second clause express- 
ing (a.) an affirmative command (2.) a negative command 
or prohibition. 

(a.) ov way Scarpirpers, GAXra yevoe THs Ovpas ; 
Arist. Ran. 462. 
Don’t shilly-shally, but taste the door. 
(b.) ov pu) mpocoices yeipa, wyd dyes wérdov ; 
Eur. Hipp. 606. 
Bring not thy hand near, and touch not ny robes. 


3. Ov with the Future Indicative (second person), de- 
noting an affirmative command, is followed by a Future 
Indicative (with at yj, pydé) denoting a negative 
command or prohibition. 

OUXL TUYKAHTELS TTOLA, 
Kar pr peOrjces av0is aicyiotous Adyous ; 
Eur. Hipp. 499. 
Set a seal upon thy lips, 
and let not fall again most shameful words. 


ou oty ave£e, unde Seidtav apets ; SopuH. Ai. 75. 
Keep silence, and awake not cowardice. (Lit. wilt thou 
not silently endure ?) 


Some make these two separate questions, one with od 
(nonne ?), the other with uj (num ?), wilt thow not endure silently ? 
and wilt thou play the coward ? 


§ 302. Further Examples of ov py. 


A. od py WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. 
odkére py SbvyTar Bacrreds Huds KatadaPeiv. 
XEN. An. ii, 2. 12, 
There is no longer any likelihood of the King overtaking us. 


Obs. The Present Subjunctive is here used. So also in 
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Puat. Rep. 341 ¢. (od pr} ofds re Hs): and in Sopu. O. C. 1023, 
(érevxwvrat, one MS. reads érevéwvrat). 


TO peyiorov Kady éxdv ovdels py more da By. 
Prat. Leg. 731 0. 
No one is ever likely voluntarily to choose the greatest evil. 
ov py oe Kptibw mpds dvriva BovAopar ddixéec Ban, 
XEN. Cyr, vii. 3. 13. 
T will not conceal from you whom I wish to march against, 


See further SopH. 0. C. 408, 450, 649, 1024, 1702; THue. v. 
67; XEN. Hell. iv. 2.3; Puat. Rep. 499 B; AR. Av. 461. 


od py oKdyys, pnde roujons dep of Tpvyodaipoves obroL, 
GAN edhyper, ARIST. Nub. 299. 

Don’t you flout, and don’t behave like your poor comedy hacks, 
but, hold your peace. 


Elmsley changes oxoéiys of the Mss. to oxdpe, Fut. Indic. 
Mid. Similarly in Wud. 505, od pa) AaAjoys has been changed 
to AaArjoes. See GOODWIN, Moods and Tenses, pp. 186, 187. 

If cxodyys is right, this is you won't jest, a possible way of 
saying don’t jest: if oxape, roujoes, the construction is in- 
terrogative like that of C. 1 above, p. 371. 


B. 0d py with FuruRE INDICATIVE. 
od pio éym mepidpouas dreAOdvra, ARIST. Ran. 508. 
Lil not suffer you to depart. 
od roe pymoré o éx Tov édpdvov, 
& yépov, dxovrd tus Get. Sopu. O. C. 178. 


No one, be sure, from these abodes, 
Old Sir, shall drag thee hence. 


2d person in the same meaning as the above, i.c. denoting 
not a strong prohibition, but a negative statement. 


odkouv mor’ éx TovTOLY Ye pa) TKYTTpPOL Ere 
SSovropyres (Schneidewin, dSovropijcys.) SOPH. 0. C. 848. 
Never henceforth, on these props leaning, thow 
Shalt journey hence. 
rods yap movnpods od pu} ToTE TOUTETE Bedriovs. 
isd AESCHIN, in Ces, 177. 


uw will never make the bad better. 
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The following example may denote either a prohibition or 
a statement. 


od yryvickw oe od pH cioer eis TH oixiav. ISAEUS, Vili. 24. 
I do not know you, you shall not enter the house ; or ov pun eucer 5 
don’t enter. 


GC. otk és Kopaxas; od py) mpdovrov; ARIST. Ran, 609. 
To the crows with you. Be off! 


Observe here that the 2d person dual is used. 


& prapdtare, ré roves ; od py KaTaByoe.; ARIST. Vesp. 397. 
You scoundrel, what are you at? dont come down. 

od pa ’Eeyepels tov trv Kdroxov 

KaKKLVY TELS KEVATTHO ELS 

poirdda Seuviv 

vécov, & téxvov; SOPH. Tr. 978. 


Observe that éxxsvyjoeis joined by xai is prohibitive co-ordin- 
ately with é£eyepeis. 
od pay KaAcis p’, 
SvOpwn’, ixerevw, pndé katepeis Tovvoua; ARIST. Ran. 298, 


Dow call me, 
Sirrah, I pray thee, nor blab out my name. 


od py Svopevrs eret 
didrors, watoe. S€ Ovpod, cal mdAw orpepers dpa. . 
béEer S¢ Spa Kat rapaityoe: tatpds; Eur. Med. 1151. 
Be not wroth with friends, 
Forbear displeasure, turn thy face again, 
Accept these offerings, and entreat thy father. 


od ui) tpovoices xelpa, Baxxeboes Sidy, : 
pnd’ éopdpEe: pwpiav thy onv éuot; Eur. Bacch. 343. 
Lay not thy hand on me, go play the bacchanal, 

Nor smudge me with thy folly. 


ovkovy Kadeis adrov Kal pay ddrjoes ; PLAT. Symp. 175 A. 
Call him, and dowt send him away. 


ot Gaooor oives, pn® amoryces éuot; Sopu. Tr. 1183, 
Give me thy hand quick, and distrust me not. 
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3. Od po} is found in the Obliqua with a Future Optative 
representing a Future Indicative of the Recta. 


Ta. 7 GANA wav7’ Céoricev 
~ a t Z a. > + 
kai rdrt Tpotas répyap as od py mote 
mépootey, eb ut) TOVS’ Gyowwto =SopH. Phil. 611. 


In the Recta this would be od py wore mépoere édv pr) Gyno Oe. 
A striking instance, for here the 2d person of the Future 
would clearly be a negative statement. 


All the rest he prophesied, 
And how they neer should sack the towers of Troy 
Unless they brought him with them. 


ov py is also found with the Future Infinitive. 
capas yap cire Tetperias od pu} Tote 
TOU THVOE Yh oikobyTos eb mpdéerv wéALv. EUR. Phoen. 1590. 
Recta, od pj wore & rpater 7 ToAts. 


Cf Puat. Lach. 197 dD, wat ydp pot Soxeis ob82 pr) yoOjc Oa, 
unless for o¥5é px) we substitute oddap7) as has been suggested. 


§ 303. REPETITION OF THE NEGATIVE. 


I. Where a simple Negative follows a Negative in the 
same clause, two Negatives make one Affirmative, as in 
English. 

ovdeis ove emracye. XEN. 

No one was not suffering (i.e. every one was suffering). 
ov povov ov TeOovrau. 

Not only do they not obey. 

ov Sivapar py yedav. AR. 

I am not able to keep from laughing. 


II. But where a Compound Negative follows a Nega- 
tive in the same clause the first Negation is continued 
and strengthened. 

dover 8 ovdev ovdeis ovdevos. Eur. Cycl. 120. 


No one obeys anybody in anything. 
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11) NavOaverw ce pndé TodTO. XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 36. 
Let not even this escape you. 
Ocovs poBovpevos payor aceBes pundev pndé avoovor 
pre Townonte ponte Bovdnonte. 
XEN. Cyr. vill. 7. 22. 
Fear the gods, and never do or intend anything either 
impious or unholy. 


§ 304. Ovdeis, Mndeis, OdSev, Mnde, ete. 


A. Ovsdeis and pndeis are used as declinable Substantives 
both in the Singular and Plural, with or without the Article, 
of persons. 

Much more rarely 6, %, ovdév, 6, 4, pydev. 


B. Ovdsev and pydéev are used as indeclinable neuter predi- 
cates of persons. 


C. 75 pydév, an indeclinable substantive, is very freely 
used both of persons and things. 


All these constructions are chiefly poetical with the excep- 
tion of (B), which is also Platonic. Herodotus also uses (A) 
and (B). 


We may observe with regard to them :— 


(1.) That ovéeés, ovdév denotes what is known or proved to 
be actually non-existent or worthless, (Cf. 4 ov« éovoia under 
od privative.) Ovdev is actually nothing. 


(2.) Mnéeés, »ndév denotes an indefinite conception of what 
-is anything non-existent or worthless. (Cf. % ya) e€oveia.) 
M7 8év is abstract nonentity, hence 76 pndév. 


(3.) The two sets often seem to be used indifferently, but 
though ovdeés is plainer and blunter, yet pndeés may be really 
more contemptuous, “as nothing,” “no better than a mere cipher.” 


(4.) The construction of the sentence (with ef or an im- 
perative) may favour pa} rather than o7, 


(5.) Both sets of phrases are the reverse of rus (rv) efvas, te 
be « somebody. 
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EXAMPLES : 
6 viv pev odd<is, atprov & bréppeyas, ARIST. Lg. 158. 
Nobody now, exceeding great to-morrow. 
ppovortor Shpov peifov dvres oddeves. 
Eur. Androm. 700; cf. I. A. 371. 
dyere p’ exrrodwv 
Tov ovK OvTa paAddov 1} pydéeva, SOPH. Ani. 1326. 
Lead me hence 
Who am no more than him that is as nothing. 
ov yap HElov Tods undévas, Sopw. Ai, 1114. 
tous CovTas ed Spav KarOavav Sé ras avijp 
yh kal ced? 7d ender eis odd8v fere, Eur. Meleager. 
Le. what was believed to be nothing now proves to be actually 
nothing. 
For the sentiment compare the Epitaph on Gay: 
“Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 
(Saéuwv) Hyuiv & doppet Kaze pydev epxerar, SOPH. El. 1000. 
Our future is at ebb, and comes to naught. 
Compare the pydév here with oddév in the Meleager. 
dvSpes Huérepor cioty ovdév. PLAT. Rep. 556 D. ; cf. 562 D. 
dv Soxdci Te ebvar pndev ovres. PLAT. Apol. xxxiii. 41 E. 
If they. think they are something, when they are nothing. 
Here éév favours pSév rather than oddév. 
67 ovdiv dv ToD pyndey avrérrtys Drép. 
Sopu. Ai. 1231; ef. 1275. 
twas 7d pnSev dvras év tpomy Sopds 
épptoaro. Sopu. Ai. 1274; cf Eur. Hi. 369. 
kei TO pndev cep ppdow 8 duos. SoPy. Ant. 234. 
rolyap ov Sééau p’ és 76 wov T00€ oTeyOS 
Th pydev eis TO pndév. SOPH. El. 1165. 
Examples in HERODOTUS occur in i. 32, vi. 137, ix. 58, 79. 
Note. 
obdey (undiv) A€yerv, to talk nonsense or idly. 
7d 008’ obSév, PLAT. Theaet. 190 A, the absolute nothing. 
6 pndev dv yovaiow=Suoyev7s, SOPH. Ai. 1094. 
obdey (yndiv) evar, to be doomed to death, as good as dead, 


Sore, Hi. 1186; BPR, dessene 07" 
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$ 305. My with Oaths and Assertions. 


My is sometimes found with the Indicative after an oath or 
a strong assertion. 
pa. tiv’ Adpodityny ... pip’ yoo’ adijco. ; 
Arist. Hee. 999, cf. Av. 195, Lysist. 917. 
Cf. also 7. x. 330, xv. 41. 
This use of yj should be compared with p»} and the Infini- 


tive after verbs of swearing and testifying (see 7) with Infin. 
Note 4). 

The construction is Epic. In Homer pis found both with 
the Infinitive and the Indicative after an oath or protestation. 
My repudiates the charge. 


iorw viv 76de yaia, K.7.A., py TE ooL KaKxdv BovAcicepev. 


Od. v. 184. 
Be witness earth to this—far from me be it to contrive harm 
to thee. 
iotw viv Zebs airés, k.7.A., 2) dvipp eroxyorerat &d2Xos. 
i. x. 329, 


Be witness Zeus himself—no other man shall ride. 


§ 306. My where od might have been expected. 


My, where ov might otherwise have been expected, is used 
where the structure of the sentence requires or has a natural 
affinity with «. Such cases are where (1) an Imperative 
precedes, (2) where the sentence is Conditional, (3) where 
the whole cast of the sentence is of th: nature of a concep- 
tion, so that the statement denied is not 1 eal fact. 

1. Yndicacbe tov TéAcuOV, pr PoBnOevtes 7d adrixa Sevvdv. 

Tuue. i. 124. 
Vote the war without fearing the immediate danger. 


Tatra oKoreite, OTe pay mpovolg paAov éyiyvero 1 TUYy. 
ANTIPH. v. 21. 
Consider this, that tt happened not so much designedly as by 
accident, 


A very exceptional use of pj, hardly explained by the pre- 
ceding Imperative. 
Cf. XEN. Cyr, iii. 1. 37, SopH. Ant. 546, Dem. 27. 59 
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2. 6 rais eltrep Eoras havepds tyiv errs pty BANGels, SnAodTaL 
Sid THY abrod duaptiav drofavay. 

ANTIPH, Tetr. B., ¢. 5. 

As to the child, if it is proved to you that he was not struck 

when he was standing still, it is evident that he was killed 


by his own fault. 
8. otuar.pny dv Suxaiws tobrou Tuxelv éraivoy tov pa) eiddra ti 
ere VOpLOS, XEN. Mem. i. 2. 41. 


I think that one who does not know the meaning of law would 
not deservedly receive this praise. 


The first pj is exceptional, but the example is from 
Xenophon, an exceptional writer. 

4 Soke? ot ofov Te elvas ere éxetvyy Thy modu elvas Kal pi) 
dvaterpapOas, ev 7 at yevopevas Sixas pyndev icxdtovory ; 

Puat, Crit. xi. 50 B. 

Do you really think it possible for a state to continue to exist 

and not be overthrown, in which verdicts which have been 

passed have no avail ? 


This may be regarded as regular, the yj coming after ofov 
re and not after Soxeé. 

Riddell, Digest 135, collects some extreme Platonic 
instances. 


§ 307. Miscellaneous Instances showing the power 


of ov to make a downright Negative 


Statement. Cf. the use of od in Emphasis, 
p. 352. 


This power is very marked in contrasts : 

EvpBaiver yap od a pév, 70. 8" ot. Arscu, Pers. 800. 

Tt is not that some things are happening, while others are not 
(i.e. all things are being fulfilled). 

fv 6 morapds Sdovs Sevdpect taXEre pev ov, tuxvois 6€. 

XEN. An. iv. 8. 2. 

The river was overgrown with trees which, though not big, 
were numerous. 

drdAero 8 odxi, GAN eXbOn. Lys. vi. 27. 


He ws ot conde dh Bu ie 
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Of course the construction may change od to py :— 
oKowetre pu) TOUTO, «i TUAaYTOY edwKe, AAAG TIV mpoOrpiar. 
Dem. 470. 26, 
Consider not this point, whether he gave a talent, but his will. 
Yet even in spite of the construction od may assert itself: 
ei yvorbnodpcba EvvehOdvres per, dpbver Oar 6€ ov 
TOApOVTES. Tuue. i. 124. 
Tf we shall be known to have met together, and yet not to be 
venturing to protect ourselves. 
This power of od to assert itself under difficulties is seen 
very strikingly in some passages : 
pH) 6 ye od xp Tote, Pat. Buthyd. 307 B. 
Don’t co what is actually wrong. 
The generic pj) might be expected : 
éyd ydp, et pay pay dynv iEew rapa Geods, Bdikovv dv ovdk 
dyavaktav TO Gavary. Puat. Phaed. viii. 63 B. 
ie. I should be acting wrongly in not grieving, as in reality I do 
grieve. 
In spite of the Conditional structure : 
Cf. Sopu. 0. T. 551, et vopifers ody perv. 


§ 308. Note on py, 7) ov, with the Infinitive and 
Participle. 


1. Mj with the Infinitive. This construction is perfectly 
natural and intelligible. Indeed the Infinitive without it, 
though allowable in Greek as in English, may be somewhat 
ambiguous. Thus éy Oavety éppvoduny would in itself mean 
whom I rescued for dying. The addition of pj makes it per- 
fectly clear that the net result is negative. 

The negative was thus used in our earlier English : 

You may deny that you were not the cause. 
SHAKSPERE, Rich. IIT. 1. 3. 
First you denied you had in him no right. 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 

Precisely parallel in Greek is the use of od with drs and the 
Indicative after verbs of denying: dvtédeyov dre od« éyxwpoin, 
Xun. Hell. ii. 3.16; dpvyOjvar os ovd« dwéSwxe, Lys. iv. 1. 





1 The double negative is uot unknown even in Ciceronian Latin. 
Cf. Cic. De Offic. iii, 102, 118. 
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2. M2 od with Infinitive. Here it is much more difficult to 
see the force of each negative, especially as in translating the 
Greek into English we make no difference between pi and 
py ov. Thus we translate dovov pi) BonOeiv, it is pious not to 
help ; obx dovov pa) ob BonOetv, it is impious not to help. But 
we may be sure that the force of each negative was, originally 
at least, felt in Greek. Observe that the double negative is 
only used with the Infinitive when there is a negative, actual 
or virtual, in the principal clause. Thus there is an additional 
negative over and above that in the preceding construction 
(u} with Infinitive). Just as w with the Infinitive repeats 
and sums up the net negative result of the principal verb, so 
when the principal clause is negative, this additional negative 
is repeated with the Infinitive, and sums up the effect of the 
principal clause.} 

That this was not always felt to be necessary is shown by 
the examples under B. ©. D. 


3. Mj od with Participle must be explained in the same 
way. Hg. in Sopn. O. 7. 12, (1) Affirmatively: I should 
be kindly—(net result)-—in refusing pity (pi) Karouxreipwy). 
(2) Negatively: I should be unkindly—(net result)—in 
not refusing pity (wi) od KarotKteipwv). The Participial con- 
struction is required either because, as in the three instances 
from SoPHOcLEs, the Participle agrees with the subject of the 
principal sentence, or because (as in HEROD. vii. 106) it is in 
the Genitive Absolute. The Participle denotes circumstance 
generally, and more specially condition, restriction, etc., which 
are only kinds of circumstance. 

Winder (Excursus to Sopu. 0. 7. 12, 13), while pointing 
out the above reason for the Participle, denies that it is con- 
ditional, although in 0. 7. 221 he translates p) ov éxwr, unless 
Thad. In Soru. O. T. 12, 13, he says that with an impersonal 
construction we might write devdy dy ein or aicytvy dv por ein 
pf) od Katouxtépev. It is true that we might thus give the 
sense of this one passage, but we could not so analyse the 
other passages, while the above explanation seems to suit this 
as well as the others. 





1Mr A, Sidgwick communicates the following note: Just as in 
xwdtw pa Spay the negatived infinitive gives the total effect of hindrance, 
viz. : the prevented act, so in oF cwhiw ph ob dpa» the doubly negatived 


infinitive gives the total ef fect, Prue ae revented act. 
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To this superfluous pj after verbs of hindering, etc., the 
French offers an exact parallel: Empéchez qu’il ne se méle 
d’aucune affaire. Compare too the redundant ne after com- 
paratives :—Ces fruits sont meilleurs que je ne le croyais. 
With verbs of doubting, denying, etc., used positively, the 
French idiom follows the English :—je doute qu il soit ainsi; but 
with such verbs used negatively the French ne corresponds to 
the Greek pa od :—je n’ai jamais nié qu'il ne soit ainsi. 


§ 309. Note on pu and px ov with the Subjunctive. 


The Attic construction is chiefly Platonic and Aristotelian 
(cf. Eth, N. x. 9. 6, Pol. iv. 4. 11, ii. 2. 8). But the construc- 
tion is as old as Homer, eg. Od. v. 467, wy pe ori Bn Te KaKr 
kat Ondrvs pon Sapdon, Perchance cruel rime and soft dew shall 
blast me. We have here the original deprecatory force of pi, 
let it not. In a writer like PLATO this yj) has become simply a 
suggestion put politely, and with a delicate irony. Closely allied 
to this is the interrogative use of 47 in the example quoted 
from the Protagoras (312 A). We need not call the construc- 
tion elliptical any more than yp») yévouro need be called ellip- 
tical, When a Principal Verb (such as 6pa) is expressed, the 
thought is more logically and fully stated, and the clause with 
#7) has become subordinate: but the two constructions are par- 
allel and synonymous. 

M} od after a Principal Verb is also found in Homer, JI. xv. 
164, dpaérOw pay p? ovde xparepds wep dv émidvta tardooy 
peivar, Let him look to it whether, stout though he be, he endure not 
to await my coming. Ov is strictly negative or privative here, 
as in the Attic examples. Thus in the construction of jj and 
4) od both particles exert their legitimate force. M7 od with 
the Subjunctive occurs also in HEROD. vi. 9. 


§ 310. Note on ov ux with the Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative. 


Both constructions are post-Homeric. It is impossible to 
trace them with historical certainty, and therefore any explana- 
tion suggested must be theoretical. 

1. ov yw) with the Subjunctive. This construction is found 
both in Prose (Herodotus, Xenophon, Isaeus, Plato, Demo- 
sthenes), and m Verse (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes). 
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Both od and pj appear to exert their proper force. The 
construction seems to be the negative of yj with the Subjunc- 
tive. (See note on that construction, § 309.) Thus px) riOqrax 
would mean far be it that he obey; od negatives this apprehen- 
sion : if is not a case of such surmise, there is no likelihood of 
his obeying, he will not obey. Such a construction in the 
second person is tantamount to a prohibition, as in the example 
from the Clouds of Aristophanes. If this view is correct, we 
need no more understand an ellipse of Séos or de.vdv between 
the od and the py») here than in wy with the Subjunctive. 

ov déos, ov Sewvdv fully expressed occur often enough (HDT. i. 
84; Piat. Apol. ch. xvi. 28 B, Phaed. 84.B, Rep. 465 B; XEN. 
Mem. ii. 1. 25 ; Apist. Ecc. 650). 

2. od py with the Future Indicative is far more difficult. 
In the first place the construction is almost wholly poetical. 
It occurs in Hor, iii, 162, Plato, Aeschines, as a rare 
idiom in each. It is very common in Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes. 

(a) Is the phrase Interrogative ?} 

In favour of od pj} with 2d person of the Future being 
interrogative are the following considerations: A positive 
command is commonly expressed by od interrogative with the 
Future, ¢.g. ARIST. Lys. 459, odx éd€er’, 03 rouijoer’, «.7.A. ; fol- 
lowed by imperatives avec Oe, «7.4, Sometimes od pj) with 
the Future (expressing a negative command) appears sidé 
by side with od and the Future (expressing a positive com- 
mand). The juxtaposition is very striking in Arist. fan. 
200-2, a passage which shows that in the time of Aristophanes 
the two idioms could be used as exact opposites. 

Professor Goodwin’s objection to the Future being inter- 
rogative, derived from the single passage in the Clouds (296), 
where an Imperative and not a Future is joined by éAAd to 
od pa} with a Subjunctive (v. J. a Future), is not convincing. 
The inference (supposing that the Future is the true reading) 
need only be that od px) with the Future had become a stereo- 
typed Imperative. Andin Arist. Lys. 459 (above), SopH. Ant. 
885 we have the Imperative immediately following od with the 
Future used interrogatively, though not joined by a conjunc- 
tion to it. 





1 Mr. A, Sidgwick writes: ‘It is to me quite clear that od «7 with 
the Future is usually interrogative ; when not, it is aform of od yu with 


the Subjunctive.” — pigitized by Microsoft® 
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Against the phrase being interrogative may be urged that 
such a theory assigns a different origin not only to od wy with 
the 2d person of the Future from ov pj with Subjunctive, but 
also from od pj with the Ist and 3d persons of Future. ‘This 
difficulty is increased by the fact that od wy with the 2d person 
of the Future may, though rarely, express a negative state- 
ment, like od pa with Subjunctive. 

If, in spite of this, the Interrogative theory is maintained, 
we should have to assign a different origin to this special 
idiom ; doubtless a serious but not perhaps a fatal objection, 
for the evolution of popular idioms is as manifold as it is 
obscure. 


(b) Ov and od yp followed by kai, ddAd, Kab pip, pnde: 

If od wu is interrogative the explanation is simple. Ov 
throws its force over each connected clause which follows. 
The simplest case is SopH. Zr. 978, where xai follows. The 
most complex is Eur. Bacch. 343, where the process would be 
od py mpooivers ;—ov Baxyedoers; (joined by 6€)—od pj é£o- 
popéer; IWill you not avoid bringing near ? Will you not play the 
bacchanal? and will you not avoid wiping off ? 

If od uw} is not interrogative each subsequent clause will 
have to be differently explained. Eur. Bacch. 343 would run 
thus—Ovd pi) pocoives, you shall not bring near ; Baxxetoess 
dé, but you shall play the bacchanal (like zpos ratra mpdges, 
Sopa. 0.C. 956); ux) éoudp&ee could only be explained on the 
assumption of 4 with the Future being prohibitive, a con- 
struction which has yet to be established. 

The interrogative theory of od jj finds decided support 
here, not only from the extreme abruptness of each clause 
thus made independent, but from the grammatical difficulty 
thus occasioned. 


(c) Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, § 89) considers 
that in od yx) with the Future, od is added (not interroga- 
tively) to wy with the Future Indicative used as a Prohibition. 
But (1) »} with the Future Indicative thus used is a con- 
struction of extreme rarity, if it exists at all. Some of the 
instances quoted (Moods and Tenses, § 25, Note 5 (b)), eg. 
Sopu. Ai. 572, are probably not to the point, and in others, 
assuming the Future Indicative to be the correct reading, a 
different explanation seems possible. (2) Assuming the ex- 
istence of 7) with the Future Indicative as a Prohibition, it is 
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difficult to see how a Prohibition can be got out of od yw with 
the Future as a statement. An analysis of the phrase ov (you 
shall not) pa mwoujoes (don’t do) would land us in a meaning 
precisely opposite to that required. On the other hand, we 
get the right meaning if the phrase is interrogative, o¥, won't 
you, pr mowjoess ; abstain from doing ? 

In o¢ pj with the Subjunctive Professor Goodwin does not 
attempt to account for the yj. He considers the Subjunctive 
as ‘“‘a relic of the common Homeric Subjunctive used as a 
weak Future.” 


(d) Mr. Riddell (Digest of Platonic Idioms, p. 177) explains 
the double use of the negative on the principle of ‘“simul- 
taneity of force ;” é¢. both particles, like a double-barrelled 
gun, concentrate their fire on one verb. It is quite true that 
in course of time the two particles formed one strong redup- 
licated negative, their origin being quite lost sight of Such 
cases as SopH. Phil. 611, Eur. Phoen. 1590, clearly show this. 
Still the question remains, How is it that od and pu, differing 
as they do, combine their force ? 


(e) Can od and pu} be separately explained ? 

It is wa which requires explanation, not od. Ov on any 
theory exerts its simple contradictory force. 

If od x} with the Future is interrogative, ob pa) toujcoess ; 
must mean, Won’t you abstain from or avoid doing? It is 
always objected that this explanation gives px the privative 
force of ov. Not so, for ps) roujoes need not represent a 
privative od row, but rather a deprecated future act. The 
use of p7} with the Future Indicative would help us to un- 
derstand how the idiom might arise. Now the independent 
use of yu} with the Future is extremely uncommon. It occurs, 
rarely, in questions (¢g. Puat. Rep. 405 A. dpa pa Te 
peifov e£ers AaPeiv rexpryprov). Mz interrogative is simply 
mi denoting an apprehension. It occurs after oaths and 
similar assertions (Ii. x. 330, Arist. Ecc. 991). But the 
Future Indicative, graphically substituted for the Subjunctive, 
is fairly common (foBodpar pn) ebpyooper, Priat. Phileb. 13, 
and the Future Indicative is joined co-ordinately to the Sub- 
junctive in several places (eg. AESCH. Pers. 124; SopH. Hi. 
43; cf. Anist. Ecc. 495). ~ 

If od yx} is not interrogative then it will be a more ge 
and graphic substitytion 0 5 oh iboats the Subjunctive. e 
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process would be od pu) qoujoys, it is not the case (ov) pH 
mounons (of apprehending that you may do), or od pi) Toujoes 
(that you really will do). This readily passes into a command 
(cf. Hur. Med. 1320, yespt 8 od yYatoes wore, thou shalt not 
touch, i.e. touch not). 


A list of passages in which od yp} occurs with the Future is 
given for reference. 

HDT. iii. 162 (08 py dvaBAacrycet), AESCHIN. de Cor. 79. 12. 

XEN. Heil. i. 6, 32. ISAEUS, vill. 24. 

Prat. Symp. 175 A. (otkovy Kot puny), 

SopH. (a.) od pa}, Ist or 3d person : 

El. 1052; 0. @. 177; Phil. 611 (Optative in Obliqua). 
(b.) od pa}, 2d person: 

0. T. 637 (ob... Kat pn); O. C. 847 (not a prohibition) ; 

At. 75 (od... pndé); Trach, 978 (od py... Kai); 1183 

(ov... . mye). 

Evripip. Hipp. 213; Ib. 496 (odxi... wat pa); 1b. 1601 (od 
py... pd); Androm. 797; Supp. 1066 ; Bacch. 342 (od 
py... 8... pd). 

ARISTOPH. Fan. 202 (od py... dAAG); Lb. 298 (od py... 
py 8e) ; Ib, 462 (od py... dAAd); Ach. 166; Vesp. 397; 
Nub. 296, 367, 505 (the subjunctive of the mss. in these 
passages has been changed by editors to the future 
indicative). 
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CHAPTER III 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


Introductory. 


§ 311. By Oratio Recta is meant the words or thoughts 
of a person given at first-hand, as from his own lips, ag.— 
Sdow & éxu. 
L will give what I have. 


By Oratio Obliqua is meant the words or thoughts of a 
person given at second-hand by some one else, ¢.g.— 


épy Sdcev ad €xou 
or 


edeyev dtu (ds) Suiroe & €éxou, 


He said he would give what he had. 


If the words are reported in the following way :— 
édeyev Ste (ws) Sdow & Exo. 
He said, “I will give what I have,” 
we have no Obliqua at all: éAeyev dre introduces the 


original words just as in English we put them in inverted 
commas, as a quotation in fact. 


eg. mporerOdvres S€é por TH torepaig, MéAnros Kat Hdpidnros 
édeyov drt, yeyevyntat, &’Avdoxidy, kat rérpaxrar jpiv 
ratra, ANDOK. de Myst. 63. 
Neat day Meletus and Euphiletus came to me and said, 
“ Tt has taken place, Andokides, we have done it.” 


But the reporter may give the words thus :— 


my ra e va 
épn Swcewv exet. 


Zdeyev dre (ds) — Suivret a éxet, 
Here we have a kind of Obliqua extremely common in 
Greek, and often alternating in the same paragraph with 
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the Obliqua given above. From a love of what is graphic and 
vivid the Greeks keep the original mood while only changing 
the person, Or we may say that they keep the mood which 
would be used if the Obliqua were in Primary Sequence : 


re Lig ty £ ao 
Eu, AEYEL OTL OWTEL A EXEL. 


Observe then that in Oratio Obliqua— 


1. The person, whatever it was in the Recta, becomes the 
3d in the Obliqua.! 


2. The tense of the Recta never changes. If it did, the 
Obliqua would not represent faithfully the time and act of 
the Recta. 


3. The Mood may either 
(a.) be changed to the Optative in the Obliqua (of 
Historic Sequence), 
(.) be retained as it was in the Recta, or in Primary 
Sequence. 


By Oratio Obliqua is here meant reported speech ir 
Historic Sequence. Oratio Obliqua in Primary Sequence 
involves (in Greek) no change of Mood in the Adverbial and 
Relative Sentences, and therefore can at once be dismissed 
with one brief example by way of illustration. 


Oratio Recta: 


StapevO éws dv éravéhOwow ods Téuro. 

[will remain until they return whom I am sending. 
Oratio Obliqua : 

oyoe Suapeveiv » 


Reyes Ure bs) { Siapravad éus dv éravéAPworv obs wéuret. 
He says that he will remain, until they return, whom he is 
sending. 
vopitw, dv robs’ dxpiBGs paOnte, pGAAov twas tobros pav 
amuthoey, éot S¢ BonOjyoav. DEM. Onet. 870, 24. 


L consider that, of you learn the truth of this, you will be more 
likely to distrust them, and help me. 





* Unless the speaker quotes his own words, or those of a person 
whom he is addressing, ¢.g. ‘‘I told you that I knew nothing of the 
matter ;” “You stated that you would lend me ten pounds.” 
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Sub-direct and Sub-oblique. 


When Recta is changed to Obliqua, the Principal Sentence 
(i.e. the Substantival Sentence, whether Oblique Statement, 
Question, or Petition), becomes itself subordinate to the 
reporter’s verb (He said, asked, requested). Such a Sentence is 
technically called. Subd-direct, i.e. subordinate to Recta. 

What were the subordinate sentences of the Recta, 2¢. 
Adverbial or Relative Sentences, become subordinate to a 
Principal Sentence which itself is subordinate, They are now 
technically called Sub-oblique, i.e. subordinate to an Oblique 
clause. For brevity’s sake these terms, Sub-direct and Sub- 
oblique (ie, Adverbial and Relative Sentences in Oratio 
Obliqua), will be used in this chapter. 

The terms have been explained in the Introductory Chapter, 
p. 11. 


§ 312. Rules for Sub-direct Clauses in Oratio 
Obliqua. 


Such clauses are either (1) Oblique Statements with dr: and 
bs, or Oblique Questions. Oblique Petitions take an Infinitive, so 
that their construction is just like an Oblique Statement in 
the Infinitive after ¢yyé. Sentences with drws and dws py 
(with Future Indicative or Subjunctive) follow the construc- 
tion of the Oblique Question. The Oblique Statement in the 
Participle presents no difficulty. ; 

Co-ordinate Sentences follow the construction of those to 
which they are joined. 

A. In Primary Sequence, i.e. when the Principal Sentence 
takes a Primary tense, the Mood and Tense of the Sub-direct 
Sentence undergo no change. 


B. In Historic Sequence the Sub-direct Sentence may either 
(1.) be just what it was in Primary Sequence, under- 


going no change—(this is called the Graphic 
Construction) —or, 
(2.) the Verb may be changed to the same tense of 
the Optative. 
But N.B. The Imperfect and Pluperfect Indica- 


tive must remain in the Indicative, and not 
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be changed to the Optative. If they were 
changed we could not distinguish them from 
Present and Perfect Optatives. Historic Tenses 
of the Indicative with év must also remain in 
the Indicative. 


A few instances occur where the Present Optative represents 
an Imperfect Indicative of the Recta. In such cases however 
no ambiguity exists. 


To mexpaypeva, Sinyotvto, Sts abrot pév tAgouev tHv 8e 
dvaiperw Tv vavayGv mpootdgatev. XEN. Hell. i. 7. 5. 

They were describing the facts, explaining that they themselves 
were sailing (against the enemy), and that they had com- 
missioned (proper persons) to pick wp the shipwrecked 
seamen, 


Recta, atrot éréopev kal mpocerd£amev. Cf. vii. 1. 38, 
€0€Ao1, Bovrcvorto. 


Obs. 1. The Tense of an Infinitive in a Sub-direct Clause is 
the same as in the Recta, eg. éypaya, I wrote ; épn ypayat, he 
said that he had written; éye, speak ; éxédevev adrov Aéyerv, he 
was ordering him to speak. The time of the Infinitive Tense 
may therefore be instantly discovered by turning it back to 
the Recta. So with the time of a Participle. 


Obs. 2. No verb takes av because of its conversion from 
Recta to Obliqua. If in the Obliqua a Finite Verb, Infinitive, 
or Participle takes dv, it is because it had an dv in the Recta. 
The tables of converted Conditional Sentences will show this. 


§ 313. Types of Sub-direct Clauses in Historic 
Sequence. 


A. I. Originat Recta (STATEMENT), 


. TavTa pavOdv, 
Tatra pabnoopar 
TavTa peuaOnka, 
. TabTa ésavOavov, 
. TadTa émepabjKn, 
. Tatra Euadov, 
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II. ConvEeRtED To OBLIQua IN Histortc SEQUENCE, 


Principal. Sub-direct. 
eAcev Stu, ws. 1. ratra pavOdver, Graphic. 
ratra pavOdvor, Strict Sequence. 
2. Tatra padjoeras Graphic. 
Tatra pabycovro, Strict Sequence. 
3. TadTa pepdOnKe. Graphic. 


TabTa pepabyKeds cin. Strict Sequence. 


4, ratra éndvOave, 
5. Tatra euepadynes, 
6. Tatra guabe, Graphic. 
Tatra pd0ou, Strict Sequence, 


B. I. OricinaL Recta (QUESTION), 


, , 

ti pavOdvers ; 

Ti pabyoes ; 

té pepuaOnkas 3 
gt. a. 

ti épavOaves 
ee < 

Ti epepabrxess 

Ti euades ; 


SU Su eo oS 


II. CONVERTED TO OBLIQUA. 


HpETo. 1. ére or ri, pavOdve, Graphic. 
pavOdvor. Strict Sequence. 
De 53 pabyoerat, Graphic. 
pabjcoro, Strict Sequence. 
3. a pepdOn ke, Graphic. 
peuabynkis ein, Strict Sequence. 
epdv Oave. 
epepadjcer, 
guabe, Graphic. 
por. Strict Sequence. 


S oP 


Note. The Aorist Indicative is preferable to the Optative 
whenever it avoids ambiguity. Thus ov« e?yov dru Spdoevav 
might mean either they did not know what to do (Recta, ré 
Spdowpev ; a deliberative Subjunctive), or, they did not know 
what they had done (Recta, ri éSpdrapev ;). Almost always the 


first construction is intended. praeerens 
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C. Similarly with érws, érws yj (a much rarer construction 
after verbs of commanding, etc., than the Infinitive). 


Recta: dws uy eoerGe dvdévor éAevOepias. 
See that you be not unworthy of freedom. 


. &rovrar \ Graphic. 


mip yyeeser Gras py éxowro f Strict Sequence. 


D. With Deliberative Questions. 
Recta, mot diyw; 
Obliqua, qréper rot (Gror) Pbyy Y Graphic. 
poyot § Strict Sequence. 


§ 314. Rules for Sub-oblique Clauses in the Oratio 
Obliqua. 


A. In Primary Sequence they undergo no change of Mood 
or Tense in passing from the Recta. 


B. In Historic Sequence : 
1. By the graphic construction they undergo no change, 
continuing to be what they were in Primary 
Sequence. 


2. The verb is changed to the same tense in the Optative, 
in Strict Sequence. 


But NV.B. The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist Indicative 
must remain in the Indicative and not be changed to the 
Optative. Exceptions will be noticed further on. 


§ 315. Note to accompany the following Tables. 


The construction of Sub-oblique as well as Sub-direct 
Clauses is shown in Conditional Sentences converted from the 
Recta to the Obliqua. The Recta will be found by referring 
to Conditional Sentences (page 198), and need not be repeated 
here. The Apodosis is the Principal Sentence in the Recta 
and the Sub-direct in the Obliqua. The Protasis is the Sub- 
direct in the Recta, and the Sub-oblique in the Obliqua. The 
Protasis may be taken as the type of any Adverbial Sub-oblique 
Clause by substituting éreidy, dre, ws, wpiv, ete., for ef or édv, 
It may equally well stand as the type of any Relative Sub- 
oblique Clause, but for the sake of completeness a Relative 
Conditional Table is given converted to the Obliqua. 
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Observe that in the Sub-oblique Clauses, Adverbial or 
Relative, the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist Indicative of 
the Recta are not converted to the Optative but continue in 
the Indicative. 


The conversion of General Suppositions may be thus 
shown : 


Recta : Hy éyyts €XOn Odvaros ovddeis BodActas OvyioKev. 
GAN et te pn pépowpev Srpuvev Péperv, 
Obliqua after 7v €APy7—GovAera.—Graphic, 
édeke Ste cd EAD0t—Bovdouto. 
el Ti py Heporeyv—arpovev. 
edn hv CAOn—oddséva BovAcoOa.—Graphie, 
et €X\Oor—ovdéeva, BodrAco Oa. 
el Te pay Peporev—srpiverv Péperv. 
He said that, if they were not fetching anything, he 
was ordering them to fetch i. 


§ 316. Types of Oratio Obliqua, showing Sub-direct 
and Sub-oblique Clauses in the Obliqua. 
The Protasis is the Sub-oblique, the Apo- 
dosis the Sub-direct Clause. 


If you do this you are doing wrong becomes, when reported 
by another person, He said that if he did it he was doing wrong. 


I. With déyw drt, and a finite mood : 


1. Primary SEQUENCE : 
Sub-oblique (the Protasis). Sub-direct (the Apodosis). 





ae a Sai eal 
€l TAVTGA ToLEL aduKee 
memotnke 
egos 
ei TatTa éoies oikes 
EZ\¥4 
éroinre noiknoe 
aN + led ¥ 10. ft 
éav (qv) Tada Totty ddiKyoet 
; 
Meyer Ore (as)< roinon ; a 
, 
ei Tadra moLoin OF ddixoin ay Or 
TOL ELE dduxjoeev ay 
2 PA 
i TATA ToUnoeEL adujoet 
EH , my 
ei Tatra emotes noike: av 
3 cag > ¥. 1 OL ” 
ef TavtTa éroinre noikyoev av 
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2. Historic SEQUENCE : 
[ «i ravra rovoln 
Pa a 2 , 
ef TavTa érole 
éroinge 
poe i 
ei TaDTA moLoin 
TOLAT ELE 
5 : 
ei TAUTA, moLoin 
TOL eve 
ei TatTa ToUTOL 
el TavTa. érote 
x an Ey # 
ei TavTa éroinoe 


éXeke tu (ws) 





ddtKoin 
tara 

noiker 
aduKnorere 
d8iKyoos 


> rs a 
ddikoin av 

> Fd ” 
dOuKAoerev GV 
& f 
dbiKyooe 

sata in 
Holker av 

ees 7 
Hoiknoev av 


In the graphic construction the construction after <Aefe dru 
will be just the same as after Aéyes dt The Future and 
Perfect Indicative (graphic) are commoner than their cor- 
responding Optatives. 

IL With ¢ypé and an Infinitive : 


1. Primary SEQUENCE : 


(A. PRESENT «if ratra roteis aduKkety 
* t RES tal 
a ETOLELS GOLKELV 
B. Past el TavTa? 5, see 
L eroinoas dduknoas 
vi a 
4 Or a TOLNS 
bop oF oe 1 O. FUTURES. édy tabra 2 dbukhoey 
otpat TOLo HS 
>on Tovoins dducety av 
b. et Tadra. ; Sar nc » 
si Tomoeas  aouKyoas av 
fo a 
L "¢, et Tatra, Tounoes ddtKnoesv 
A. PRESENT ¢? tatra éroles Gdukeiv av 
II, > a 2 + > a ” 
B. Past €i TavTa erolinoas aduknoar av 


Note. An Imperative in Apodosis would of course depend 
on a Verb of commanding (Indirect Petition), ¢g. kérre tiv 
Ovpav, knock at the door ; etme kémrew tiv Oipav, he told him to 
knock at the door. 


2. Strict Historic SEQUENCE : 


( A. PRESENT «i tatra rotoins aducetv 
va ra mf a. 
i émolet aduKket 
B. Past et tadra 4 SM OUels aber 
L eroinoas aSuKno ae 
of y 
édnv or : A Toot 
bn oe } C. FUTURE a. ci tatra aa aOukyoeny 
Qanv TOWjoetas 
- a a. ” 
és mouot 
b. et Tatra eas dBuxeiy ae 
Toujoetas = dOukoas av 
ae 
L 6. kl TAavTA TOUTES aSixnoerv 
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. A. PRESENT ¢i tatra éroies adicety av 
: B. Past ei Tatra, éroinras adixqoas dv 


Note. Ei with the Optative in the Strict Historic Obliqua 
stands for three distinct forms. Thus «i? rovoins may represent 
(a) «i roveis, a present condition ; (b) édv rofys, an ordinary 
future condition ; (¢) ef rovoéys, a less graphic future condition. 


§ 317. The Apodosis in the Participle. 


1. Primary SEQUENCE. 


otdd oe, ef Tadra rovels, dSexodvra, and so on, the Participle 
in each case being in the same tense as the corresponding 
Infinitive. 


2. HisToRIc SEQUENCE. 
78n oe, ci radra movolns, ddixotvta, and so on. 


Note. ei radra woud dSukG becomes ofda ei radra rod ddicov. 


§ 318. A Relative Sentence in the Sub-oblique 


Clause. 
Recta. 

a exee diSuce 
a a my 2515 eS 
a eixe or eaye é6i8ou or edwKe 
& éxn duces 
Qt } 5 < mo 
d €xou woin av 
a é€eu Sacet 
a ecxev edidou av 
& eoxev édwkev av 


Note. Observe that & dv éyn becomes in the Obliqua & éxou: 
whereas d e?xe remains & e?ye, and is not converted into @ exou. 
& éyou represents three forms, 4 éxet, d dy ex, & €xot, but 
the Apodosis is in each case sufficient to prevent ambiguity. 
If, however, & efxe éiSov were changed to & éxou didory the 
ambiguity would bemeaked by Microsoft® 
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Obliqua. 

Note. After éde£e rx or ds, by the Graphic Construction 
the clauses would remain unchanged: but the real Obliqua 
would be as follows :— 
éAeke Gre (ws) & Exor 8:50in 

& tye or oye —eSiS0v or ewxe (or, instead of 
édwxe, Soc) 


& éxou décor (more commonly ddcer) 
& éxot bd0in dv 

a é£ot ddooe (Sacer) 

a z 297 om” 

& etxev edidou av 

& eoxev édwKev av 


Note. Observe the retention of the Aorist Indicative, which 
is not changed to the Optative. If we were to write €A«e dz 
décor (does) & AdBot, or fy Shoe 3 te AdBou, we should 
rightly take this to mean, he said that he would give whatever he 
took ; & Ad&Bor would represent a Recta & dv AdBw, and not 
& éAaBov, what I actually took. 


§$ 319. Some real Examples analysed. 


PRINCIPAL, SUB-DIRECT. SUB-OBLIQUE. 
1. ey | Anmréov efvat | mapa- |» : : 
Eheyer Gre (Ss) | Aywoéov dari’h oniras | 7+ MAXIE dejo 


| Adapted from XEN. Cyr. viii. 1. 10. 
He said that | he must get comrades if there should be 
| : need of a battle. 
Recta: Anwréov éori rapacraras ei Te wdyns Serjoer, 
I must get comrades if there shall be need of a battle. 
The Obliqua is partly Graphic, partly strict Historic. 





2. ey | obdey aiT@ pede  éaretdr) eiSety. 
éX Lia ec | hoe e nm ta i ee 
éAcyev Ste (ds) | ovdéy abt@ pédAor I Lys. xii. 74, 
He said that he cared not | since he knew. 
Recta: oddév pos péAet érrerdi) ofda, 
3. €BovAevovto | birws iovev | €merd)) yevowvTo mapa 
| loa 


| a 
| THY TOTAL, 


Adapted from THuc. vii. 80. 


They were con- how they should go i when they came te 
sidering ; the river. 
Recta: més twuev, eweddv veviueba; a Deliberative 
Question. 
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PRINCIPAL, 
4, éokorer 


He was consi- 
dering. 


Recta: 


5. "Avutos épn 


Anytus said 
that 


Recta: 





Sup-DIREcT. SUB-OBLIQUE, 
TOS adT@ erouTo dares Odipor, 
Isag. ii. 10. 


how he should find one | to bury him. 


a 
TOS poe EoTaL Gores Odiper ; 


ovx oidv te eévae TO por) | emedy cioAOov Sed- 
GiroKTEtvat je po. 

Puat. Apol. xvii. 29 ¢. 
it was impossible for you | when once I had been 
not to sentence me to| brought into this 
death court. 
ovx oldy TE corey TO pay | ererdr elo ADe Sedpo. 
droxteivat LwxkpaTy 


Observe that the Aorist Indicative of the Recta is not 
changed to the Obliqua. 


6. A€yovor dé 


They say 





as év TH yn aréBavev 6! ds od« eeBnv cat) 
dvip, Kayo AOov air@|wapdrav EK TOD 
évéBadov cis THY Kepa- | wAodov. 

Ajy, 

ANTIPH, de Caed. Her. 26. 

that the deceased was | though as a matter 
murdered ashore, and| of fact I never left 
that I struck him on the | the ship at all. 

head with a stone, . 





Observe here that the Aorist Indicative is kept in the Sub- 
direct Clauses, and also (of course) in the Sub-oblique 


Clause. 


7. by 


He said 


z t tal cy a FF if 
péxpt tovrou deiv pav-| ews tkavds tis ye 
Odvewy voiTo, elmore Senoete, 

K.T.A, 


Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 2. 


| that it was necessary to | until one became cap- 


go on learning for so| able, if ever i should 
long a time be necessary, etc. 


lal a-# t 
Recta: péype tovrov Se? pavOdverv, gos dy yévytas, edv more 


Senay. 
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§ 320. The Infinitive, and 67. (#s) with Finite 
Moods in the Sub-direct Sentences. 


Both these Constructions occur in the Sub-direct Sentence, 
i.e. in the Principal Sentence of the Original Recta. But the 
Infinitive is unquestionably the most common, as it is the 
most natural, simple, and easy mode of expression. Greek 
writers seem unconsciously to slide into it, even after an 
Obliqua has been introduced in the first instance by dr: or os. 
In consequence of this love for the Infinitive, one or two 
peculiarities should be observed. 


1. An Obliqua (indirect words or thoughts) is often 
suddenly introduced without any introductory Principal 
Verb. A Particle is the only warning given, said he, he 
thought, it was said, or some such expression was in the 
writer’s mind and can be easily supplied. And in such a 
case it should be noticed that the Predicate in the Nomina- 
tive accompanies the Infinitive when referring to the Subject 
of the Infinitive and of the chief Verb. 

Latin and English have the same free and natural usage. 


(a.) “Ayes tods péoBets és Aaxedatuova éxédevoev iévas’ of 
yap etvae kbpios airés, «7.4. XEN. Hell, ii, 2. 12. 
Agis recommended the envoys to go to Lacedaemon (ex- 
plaining that) he was not himself competent, etc. 
(6.) TAdrov de 88, & avdpes "AOnvaior, cai Kpitov kat 
KpirdBovdos kat “AroAAdSwpos Kercvouot pe tpid- 
KovTa pvGv Tywioar Oat, adrol & éyyvacOar. 
Puat. Apol. xxviii. 38 B. 
Plato here, and Crito, and Critobulus, and Apollodorus, 
wish me to propose thirty minae (desiring me to say 
that) they themselves are the securities, 


dvoiv Xpyoipow ov diapapticer Oa Thy rod Hyovpny rAcv- 
odvtwv jpav' i yap Pihurrov, & pev ciAnger Ths wéAES. 
drodicew, Tav de howdy apéerOar, 7, pi) mater: 
TavTa, amrayyeAely yuas evOews Setpo, x.7.A, DEM. 388.15. 
One of two useful ends I considered the state would not lose. 
Lither Philip would restore the possessions of the state 





1 English expresses this just as neatly, with still les: ing: 
“« Agis recommended the envoys to go to Lacedaemon. He hhitneell oe 
not competent, etc.” 
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which he had taken, and would hold his hand from the 
remainder, or, if he were not to do this, we should at once 
bring back word here, ete. 


_ 2. In the same way, but not nearly so often as an Infini- 
tive, an Optative may be introduced by an explanatory ydp. 
(a.) EAeyov bre ravrds afta Aéyer LevOns’ yerpav yap et 
k.t.d. XEN. An, vii. 313. eas 


They said that what Seuthes said was quite right: for ut 
was winter, ete. 


The whole paragraph 13 is very instructive, and should be 
carefully read. Observe that the Obliqua ends with a direct 
indicative of the writer, éddxeu. 


(o.) Or the Optative continues the Obliqua after a preceding 
Optative with és or ds. 
drekpivavto atte, dT. adtvata opiow ein Totety & mpoKa- 
Aetrar avev “AOnvaiwy' maides yap opav Kal yuvaiKes 
map’ éxetvors einoav' Sedtévae 8 Kal, x.7.A, THUC. ii. 72, 
Obs. That after the Optative the writer slides naturally into 
the Infinitive dediévan, 


They answered him that it was impossible for them to comply 
with their proposals without consulting the Athenians, for 
their wives and children were with them; moreover they 

« were afraid, etc. 


(c.) In Sop. Phil. 615, an Optative is still more abruptly 
introduced. 
evews iméo XeTO 
ov dvSp’ Ayatois tév8e Snhdcew dywv 
olotro pav pari’ Exototoy AaBdv. 
ei py Oédot 8, axovra* [Kal rodrwy Kapa 
réuverv edeito TH OéAovTe pa) TLX@V], 
Straightway he promised 
To bring and show this man to the Achaeans. 
Most like with his consent he thought to take him. 
Should he refuse, then in his spite, etc. 


Out of iécxero is to be supplied (EAcfev ds) before oforro. 
And observe, as in the preceding passage of Xenophon, the 
Direct Indicative ébeiro is resorted to, relieving the artificial 
strain of the Optative. Cf. also Puav. Phaed. 95 D, (on 


... Groddborro: Rep. 420 6, evadydippévor efev, With the last 
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instance compare Sopu. 0. 7. 1245, if’ Gv Odvou . . . Aémou. 
Here, although in a Relative Sentence, the Optative crops 
up; it is equal to Acéev bru ind rodrwy Oévor, so that the 
clause is virtually Sub-direct rather than Sub-oblique, being 
introduced by pvijynv éxovo’. The passage is discussed in 
Madvig’s Syntax, p. 116, note 2, and Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 77, 1 (@). 
3. The Infinitive and ére (ws) with a Finite Mood alternate 
in the same Obliqua. 
of AaxeSarpdvice efrov, Ore odios pav Soxotey ddixety ot 
"AOnvator, BotrAerOat Sé Kal tovs mavras Luppdxous 
Trapakadeoavres WHpoy erayayeiv. THUC. i. 87. 
Obs. drt pev Soxotey co-ordinate with BovAcr Gai de. 


The Lacedaemonians told them that their own judgment was 
that the Athenians were in the wrong: they wished, how- 
ever, to summon all the allies as well as themselves, and to 
put the matter to the vote. 

Ayers OU, O warep, Os enol Soxel, Ste, domep ode yewpyov 
dpyod obdev ddedros, odtws otdé oTparnyod dpyod odéev 
Gpedos civa, XEN. Cyr. i. 6. 18. 

You say, father, as I understand you, that, just as an idle 
husbandman is of no use, so an tdle soldier is of no use. 

Observe that the verb éo7 is omitted in the sentence 
introduced by dowep, and the finite construction with drs is 
not carried out at all. 


4. And this is the greatest peculiarity. Such is the natural 
Greek yearning for the Infinitive, that Sub-oblique clauses, 
both Adverbial and Relative, instead of taking a Finite Mood, 
are actually followed by an Infinitive. In some cases the 
writer, after beginning with if, since, when, which, etc., seems 
mentally to throw in a “said he,” “it was said,” “it was 
agreed or thought,” and passes to an Infinitive: in others the 
preceding Infinitive seems to exercise an assimilating influence 
over the Sub-oblique Verb. 

(a.) epy 82, eresdiy ob ExPivas thy Yuxjv, wopeber Oar pero. 
mwoAov. Prat. Rep. 614 B. 
He said that when his soul had gone out of him (i.e. his 
body), he was journeying with many, 

Several similar instances occur from 614 to end of the book 

after év 6, ots, dre, eis 6, of, as. 
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»  (b.) A€yeras Kat ’AAKpaiwve +O ’Apududpew, dre 8) dAGoOa 
abrov pera. tov pdvov rhs pytpds, tov ’AwoAAW 
tabrnv Ti -yhv xpyoas oiketv, THUC. ii, 102. 
There is a tradition moreover that Apollo by oracle 
directed Alemaeon, the son of Amphiaraus, when he 
was a wanderer after the murder of his mother, to 
inhabit this district. 
Strictly é7e 4AGzo. 


(e.) Téynqv gacty iddvra 73 ydopa Kat Oavpdoavra Kara 
Bijva, Kat iSeiv GAAa re Oovpaord Kal temov 
Xadkoby Kothov, Ovpisas éxovra, Kal? ds éy«bpavra 
iSely eévdvra vexpdv, ds paiver Oat, pei(o Kar’ 
dvOpwrov' totroy S& AAO pev exe oddév, rept 
de ty xeipt xpvootiv SaxrvAuov, Sv mepreAdpevov 
é Bava. PLAT. Rep. ii. 359 v. 

Gyges, the story runs, seeing the abyss and marvelling at 
it, descended and saw, among many other marvellous 
things, a hollow brazen horse, fitted with windows, 
through which he peeped and saw inside a corpse, so 
it seemed, of more than human stature. It had 
nothing but a golden ring on its finger, which Gyges 
took off, and so made his way out. 

Ka? ds eiSev—os efaivero—adAXo pev eye—bv mepreddopevos 
e€éBy. 

Though Latin has the same construction of the Relative 
with the Infinitive, yet Cicero in translating this does not 
avail himself of the identity of idiom (see De Offic. iii. 38). 


Note. Latin has, though very rarely, this idiom of the 
Relative with the Infinitive: the often quoted instance from 
Liv. xxiv. 3 appears to rest on an incorrect reading, but in 
Liv. xxx. 42 an undoubted example occurs. 


Quorum oratio varia fuit, partim purgantium, quae questi 
erant missi ad regem legati, partim ultro accusantium 
socios populi Romani, sed multo infestius M. Aurelium, 
quem ex tribus ad se missis legatis, dilectu habito, 
substitisse et se bello Jacessisse contra foedus, et saepe 
cum praefectis suis signis conlatis pugnasse. 

They spoke on a variety of topics. At one time they endeavoured 
to clear themselves of the charges brought by the commis- 
sioners sent to theiking pyabiamethan time they were bringing 
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countercharges against the allies of the Roman people, with 
much greater rancour however against M. Aurelius, who 
(they said), out of the three commissioners sent to them, had 
levied troops, stayed behind, and had commenced hostilities 
against them contrary to treaty, and had fought several 
downright battles with their officers. 


§ 321. Assimilation of Optatives. 


A, After an Optative in a Principal Sentence it is usual 
for another Optative to follow in an Adverbial or a Relative 
Sentence as if in Historic Sequence. As the Optative is not 
in itself past, but on the contrary almost invariably refers to 
future time, we can only explain this on the principle of 
assimilation. 

(a.) reOvainy Ste pot unKérs TadTa pédor. 

MIMNERMUS, i. 2. 
Then might I die whensoe'er this is no longer my care. 

For érav ped. 

(b.) Os av Tus, & ye pr Eriotatto, coos av ein ; 

XEN. Mem. iv. 6, 7. 
How could one be wise in what he does not know for 
certain ? 

Instead of & éréorarat, or & av pa) érioryras, 

(¢.) et dmoOvijcKxo. piv mavta 60a Tod (Av peradrdBor, 
ered) de arobdvot, pévor év totUTw TE oXHpaTe Kal 
py tadw dvaBubcKoro, dp’ od woddiy dvdy«n, 
tedevTavra mévta tefvdvat Kat pndev Cyv ; 

Puat. Phaed. xvii. 1. 72. 

Tf all things whatsoever partake of life should die, and 

when they die, abide in this condition and not come 

to life again, does it not inevitably follow that in the 
end all things will be dead and nothing living ? 

For 60a dy perarAdBn—éreddy drobavy. 

But tis ode av puojoeev Bidurrov, ei fduvorro rovrous éme- 

Boviebwy, trép Gv 6 mpdyoves adbroS mpoeiAero 
xuvdvvetery 3 Igoc. Phil. 77. 

Because wpoe’Aero was Aorist Indicative in the Recta. 

Who would not detest Philip if he should be proved to be 
conspiring against those in whose behalf his ancestor 
deliberately decided to face danger ? 
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Note. After au Optative denoting a wish, the sentence may 
be assimilated. 


Odpov yévouro yetpt tAnpGoatl wore 
iv at Muxivas yvotev ) Lardpry 0 dre 
xX Ztpos dvdpdv drxipwv pyrnp pv. Sopw. Phil. 324. 


For iva you. It is generally stated that a Final Sentence 
is never assimilated. See SopuH. Phil. 961, an often quoted 
instance. See also SopH. Trach. 955; Eur. Bacch. 1252 (and 
consult the note in Sandys’ edition). 

In Eur. Bacch. 1384, we get both constructions, Assimila- 
tion and non-Assimilation combined : 


EXPorpt & Srrov 
pate KiOarpov puapds p’ éot8or 
pyre KiOoupav dccourey éyd, 
pnd’ 60c Oipoov pip’ dvdxevras 
Baxyass 8 dAAatoe pedorev. 


§ 322. B. 1. Occasionally this Assimilation does not take 
place. 


(a.) Tis dy Séxqv kpiverev 7 yvoin Adyov 
mpiv dv rap’ duotv pilos éxpdby capis ; 
Eur. Her. 179. 
mpiv dy expdOy, and not rplv éxpdot. Cf. Hel. 176, 
Ion 672, Pat. Rep. ii. 359 © (8 re dv BobAnra), 


(b.) Kipos mpooxaddy tors pirovs eorovdaoAoyeiro, ws 
Snoin, obs Tyg. XEN. An. i. 9. 28. 


ots Typd, and not Temwy. 


2, An Indirect Statement with 67: or as, an Indirect Ques- 
tion, or a Sentence with drws when following an Optative, is 
not so assimilated, nor usually a Final Sentence. 

(a.) ob & dy efs dvreimos ws od cuppéeper TH TAct. 
Dem. 202. 23. 
Not even one would reply that it is not expedient to the 
state. 
Here dv dvrdmou is a Principal Sentence in Primary Time. 
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(b.) ¢ tus A€you GvOpwrov éornKdTa, KivobvTa dé Tas xeipds 
Te kal THY Kepadiy, Oru 6 abrds EoTNKE TE Kal KivEtTat, 
otk av afvotpev ottrw Néyerv ety. 

Puat. Rep. iv. 436 D. 

If one should say of a man who is standing still, but is 

moving his hands and his head, that the same man 

is both stationary and in motion, we should not allow 
this to be a correct mode of expression. 


(¢.) 6 mpwpeds THs vebs.. . Kal dra dy elrot, drov éxaoTa 
keirat kat roca eat. XEN. Cec. viii. 14. 

(d.) dxvotny dy eis ra TAOIa eEuBatvev, & Ktpos Hiv doin, 
PR ypas abrais tats tpippeot Katadioy. 


XEN. An. i. 3. 17. 


§ 323. Examples of Mixed Graphic and Strict 


Obliqua. 
(a.) mpoctrov tyiv dre et ph waperducOa cvotpacevodpevor, 
éxetvor ep’ Huas loser. XEN. Heil. v. 2. 13. 


I told you beforehand that if we should (shall) not be present 
to join them, they would march against us. 

(b.) époBetro pr ot AaxeSaupdvios oPas, Gréte caps dxotoeiay, 
ovKeTe aboot. THve. i. 91. 

He was afraid that the Lacedaemonians would no longer let 
them go, whenever they heard of it. 

(¢.) efxov 7H BovAD ore eideinv rods rowjoavras, Kal é&jrAey£a 
Ta yevopeva, Ott cionynoato pév TivdvTwv yor Tabryv 
av Bovdijy Hvdtdytos, dvretroy 88 éyd, Kat téTe pev od 
yévouto 8’ eye, ANDOK. de Myst. 61. 

I told the Council that I knew who had committed the act, and 
L established the facts that Euphiletus had suggested this 
scheme, and that I had opposed it, and that en that occasion 
it was not executed owing to my opposition. 

. elonyjoaro Eigidyros, avreirov 88 eyd, odk éyévero. 


§ 324. Virtual Oratio Obliqua. 


Virtual Oratio Obliqua occurs when the words, thoughts, 
and motives, not of the writer, but of the subject of the 
sentence, are given rather by implication or allusion than 
directly introduced. 
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(a.) tov Tlepexr€a éxdxe(ov dre otparnyds dv ovk éreEdyot. 
THUC. ii, 21. 
(The Athenians, ot rodAoi, grumbled thus: orpatnyss dv odk 
erekdyet Has). 
(b.) of & @krepov, ci dAGoowTo. XEN. An. i. 4. 7. 
Others were pitying them if they were to be captured (felt pity 
ut the thought). ; 


The thought was oixrpot érovras ef dAdicovras. 


(¢.) otoo. érawvéecavta ‘Opnpov tov “Ayapeuvova as Bacrdeds 


ein dyads. XEN. Symp. iv. 6. 
You know that Homer praises Agamemnon as being a good 
king. 


Cf. laudat Africanum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinens. 
Cic. De Offic. ii. 76. 


(d.) Tara, iv ere vorpaxeiv ct “APnvato. ToApijowor, map- 

eoxe'a(ovro, THUC. vii. 59. 

They were making all other preparations im case the 
Athenians should venture on a battle. 


Here, observe, the graphic jv toApjowor is used instead of 
ei ToApHreay. 


(e.) Compare 
rpds Tiv woALy, et értBonOoiev, éxupovv. THUC. vil. 100. 
They were advancing on the city in case the citizens should 
march out against them. 


Ei and édv often allude in this way toathought. See Soru. 
0. 0.1770, édv rus SiaxwdAtowpev : SOPH. Ai. 313, <i pi] pavotny. 


§ 325. Past Tenses of the Indicative in 
Oratio Obliqua. 


L For instances of the Imperfect and Pluperfect Indicative 
in Sub-direct Clauses, see XEN. An. i. 2. 21, Hell. vii. 1. 34. 


II. For instances of the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist 
Indicative in Sub-oblique Clauses, see XEN. Mem. ii. 6. 13; 
THUC. Vii. 80 (ots perérepyav); DEM. 869. 9 (dv daréSor-av) ; 
XEN. An, i. 9. 10 (emghievérepo)yin pec. 2.9 (iv éypaya). 
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The Indicative may be accounted for on the same or ana- 

logous principles in the following passages : 

(a.) éxpav robs dAAOvs pa Tpdtepoy mept TOV dpohoyoupévav 
EvpBovrcley, mpiv wept tov dpdurByTovpevov npas 
eédidagav. Isoc. Panegyr. 19. 

Here zpiv diSdfevav would represent zpiv adv diddgwor. 


(b.) Sas dv KadAcwAe? ere Suedeydpnv, Eos adr@ rv Tod 
’Apoiovos driSuxa pyow dvrt tis tod ZyOow, 
Piat. Gorg. 506 B. 
éws dréSwxa and not éws drodoinv, which would represent 
éws div darobo. 


§ 326. Apparently Abnormal Obliqua. 


Sometimes, but rarely, instead of either the Graphic or the 
real Obliqua, we get an Indicative. An, examination of 
passages seems to show that the writer throws in the mood 
and tense from his own point of view instead of giving the 
mood which would be required if he were quoting words or 
thoughts. , 


(a.) Kbpos irécyxero trois MiAnoiow piyacw, ei Kadds xara- 
mpafeev, ef’ & éotparevero, ya) mpdcOev raverOat, mpiv 
attovs Kataydyot oikade, XEN. An, i. 2. 2. 

The Recta would be jv xarampdéw, é’ & otparedopat od 
rotcopat mpiv dy kataydyo, ep’ & éotparedvero is really a bit 
of the writer’s narrative. 

(b.) Aéyerat & airov (lavoaviavy) pedrAovta EvdAnPOnoes Oat 

. +. yoovar éf’ @ éxdper. THuc. i. 134. 
It is said that Pausanias, when on the point of being arrested, 
knew for what purpose he (the ephor) was coming. : 
é¢’ & xwpoin or xwpe? would be the usual construction ; éxdpet 
is the mood and tense of the writer rather than of the subject 
Pausanias. 
(¢.) éXeyov od Kah@s tiv “HAAdSa éXcvOepodv adrov, ei dvdpas 
SuépOetpev, k.7.A. THUC. iii. 32. 
They told him that he was not liberating Greece in the right 
way, if he was destroying men, ete. 
Obliqua would require ef SiaOeiper, or SiapOetpor. Cf. THC. 
vi. 29, eipyaoro (taking SiépOepev as Imperfect. It may be 
Aorist), 
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Precisely in the same way it is open in Latin for the writer 
to employ an Indicative or a Subjunctive. Thus we might 
say, legati, mirante consule, quod morabantur, venerunt (or quod 
morarentur) ; morabantur would give the writer’s statement 
(morarentwr would express the consul’s feelings). 


(d.) The most peculiar instance perhaps is in ARIST. Vesp. 
283, Aeywv Os prdaOryvatos jv Kat Karedror, where the Adywv 
ds seems to necessitate a quotation of words (ds éord or etn). 


§ 327. LONG SPEECHES IN OBLIQUA. 


Long Speeches in the Oratio Obliqua, such as we find in 
Livy, are rare in Greek. Greek is too lively, too anxious 
constantly to recur to the present, and cannot bind itself to 
the formal regularity which characterises a Roman Obliqua. 
The introductory verb é¢n, éAcke, ijpero, elev, is repeated, or 
the writer breaks away suddenly into the Recta. 


For longer specimens of the Obliqua see PLat. Symp. 189, 
Rep. 614 B, THUO. vi. 49, XEN. Cyr. viii. 1. 10, 11. 


A very instructive example occurs in ANDOKIDES de 


Mysteriis, 38, etc., which is here given at length :— 


édy yap Atoxdetdnys e’vas pev 
> a a oe, | be ~ 
dv8pdrobov of ért Aavpio, deity 
8 Kopicacbat dmodopdav. dva- 

b p | XA %. nd AA 
ords O€ rpy Wevo eis THS dpas 

Fe by x £ 
Badigev: efvar 8¢ ravoédyvov. 
3 + ey ‘ XX t 4 
éret 5€ rapa 76 tpoTvAaov Tod 
Atovicov iv, épav dvOpaovs 
vid) 
i$ (  % - 3 f 

moAAods ard Tov Wbelov KaTa- 
Baivovras cis thy épxiotpay’ 
Seioas 8 adrods, civeAOav tmd 
%, * Z ‘. 
thy oKiay KabélerOas peTakd 

a # a a # Cet 
Tov Kiovos Kal THS oTHANS ef’ 
4 6 otparnyds éorw 6 XaAKods. 
opav 6& dvOpdrovs Tov pev 
dpiOpov pdariota tpiaKoctous, 
€ f 7 io a - x 
éordvas 5€ KiKAw ava TévTe Kat 
Séxa dvdpas, robs S€ ava 
mw c ne is | es sf 
cixoowy’ spav S& attov mpds 


Diokleides stated that he 
had a slave at Laurium, and 
that he had occasion to fetch 
a payment due. Rising early 
he mistook the time and 
started : there was a full moon. 
When he was by the gateway 
of Dionysus, he saw several 
persons coming down from 
the Odeum into the Orchestra, 
Afraid of them, he withdrew 
into the shade and crouched 
down between the column and 
the pedestal on which stands 
the Bronze General. He saw 
some three hundred men 
standing round about in 
groups of fifteen and twenty 


-hv oedjvyny Teh TposyTe. TOY it@@hreAs he looked he recog- 
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mireoTwv yeyvdoKev, Kal mpo- 
tov pév, & avépes, TOO’ bréGero 
Sevorarov mpayya, offat, Garws 
év éxetv ein vteve, BobAouto 
"AOnvaiwy pdvar tov dvdpwv 
rotrwv vat, dvriwa d& pi 
Botrotro, Aeyew Ste odK Hv. 
iddv 8& ratr’ én ext Aatptov 
iévar, Kat TH dorepatg dxovewy Te 
ot ‘Eppat ciev mepsxexoppévoe- 
yvavas ody evOds drt ToUTwV Ely 
TOV avdpay Td épyov. HKwv € 
eis Gory (yTyTds Te HON YpNuE- 
vous KaTadapBdvery Kal pp 
VUTPG, KEKNPUY[EVO, EKATOV [Vas 


ida &¢ Kidypov tov KadAlov 
tod TyAexAgous ddcApdy év 7 
XarKeto KaOnuevov, avayayav 

a a xc a ra 
atrov ets To “Hasoretov Aeyeev 
oe 3 fal > %. aw c ee 
dmep tyiv eyo eipnka, as ioe 
npas ev éxeivy TH vuKTi* ovKoUY 
deouTo Tapa. Tis TéAEWS XpHpara 
AaBeiv padrdAov 7} rap’ Hydv, 
o > © A» a 
do’ Huas exev piAovs. 


2 tal boot Xx oy ig 
eimeiv oty Tov Hdgnpov dre 
an Pa ? pf = “ 
KadOs tromoeey eirdy, kal viv 
qkew KeAevoat ot eis THY Aew- 
, 2? oy 2 A vA 
yopov oikiay, tv éxel Evyyéevy 
> 208 UN ts Wes 
per? nod ’Avdoxidy Kat érépos 
@ i ¢ ” ne , 
ois bei. Tew épy 7H) borepate, 
Kat 6) Komrewv THY Odpav, TOV 
X < * 
d¢ marépa tov éudv Tvyetv 
e€udvra, Kal eiretvy attra dpd. 
ye oe of8e mepiévovor; xpi) 


nised most of their faces by 
the moonlight. Now in the 
first place, gentlemen, this 
story on which he bases his 
evidence is a most extraordin- 
ary thing; his object, I take it, 
being that it might rest with 
him to include in this list 
any Athenian he wished, or to 
exclude any he did not wish. 
After seeing this he stated 
that he went on to Lauri™m, 
and next day heard of the 
mutilation of the Hermae. 
So he knew it was the work 
of these persons. Returning 
to town he found the com- 
missioners of inquiry chosen 
and a reward of a hundred 
minae offered for information. 

Seeing Euphemus the son 
of Kallias and brother of 
Telekles sitting in his forge, 
he brought him up to the 
Hephaesteum, and told him 
exactly what I have said to 
you, how he had seen us that 
night. Now he did not (so 
he said) desire to receive 
money from the state more 
than from us, if we would be 
his friends, 

Euphemus then told him 
that he had acted rightly in 
telling him, and now he asked 
him to come to the house of 
Leogoras, to meet me there, 
said he, with one Andokides 
and other needful persons. He 
said that he went next day, 
and just as he was knocking 
at the door my father hap- 
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pevror pr arubeir Oat Torovrous 
dirovs' eiadvrTa 8€ atrov Tatra 
olxer Oar, 


Kal ToUTH pev TH TpdTM TOV 
ip t 3 yi t t 3 
matépa pov ardAdAve, cvvedora. 
> Fe 2 ~ “ Je lal o 
dmodatvwy, eimety 5€ Has ore 
SeSoypevov ypiv ein Sto pév 
/ 2 i Ls c 
rddavra dpyuptov Sdddvat ot 
dvtt TOV ExaTov pvOv ToY éK 
a tA aN + £. 
Tov Sypoctov, édy S€ Kardécyxw- 
- a a a a 
prev qpcis & PBovdAdueba, eva 
abrov nuaov elvar, aiorw oe 
td tad , X\ Zz 
rottwv Sotvat te kal deLacGau. 
daoxpivacOat §& abrds mpds 
lel ia # € a 
ratra Ste BovAcicorro. Hpas 
8 KkeXebery atrév jew eis 
KaAAlov rod TyAekAéous, iva 
Kakelvos mapen. Tov 8 ad 
ry a > ¢ & 
KyderTHy pov obtws dard\Avev. 
Va ow > K NAL 7 
HKev egy ets KadAtov, Kae 
KaOoporoyjoas jpiv aor 
- 
Sodvae év dxpordAc, Kat meas 
> 
ovvOepévous o§ TS dpytpiov eis 
Tov émidvTa pava duce dua- 
, \ 9 L . ef 
pebderPar cat ob Siddvac Hrevv 
odv pyvicwy Ta yevopeva, 


pened to be going out, and 
said, “Oh, is it you these 
people are expecting? Well, 
one ought not to reject such 
friends.” So saying, he was 
off. 

In this way he tried to ruin 
my father by denouncing him 
as an accomplice. (According 
to him) we said that we pro- 
posed to give him two talents 
of silver instead of the hun- 
dred minae offered by the 
Treasury, and that if we 
gained our object he was 
(should be) one of our num- 
ber, and that we exchanged 
pledges of this. His own 
reply to this was that he 
would think it over: we, how- 
ever, told him to come to the 
house of Kallias son of 
Telekles whose presence we 
desired. Again in this he 
tried to ruin my relation. 
He came, so he said, to the 
house of Kallias, and accord- 
ing to agreement he gave us 
pledges on the Akropolis, and 
we, after stipulating to give 
him the money by the next 
month, break our promise and 
refuse to give it. Conse- 
quently he is present to in- 
form of the facts, 
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§ 328. Alliteration. 


Alliteration, or the repetition of the same letter. 
e.g. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
Subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti. Luc. ii. 559. 


Tympana tenta tonant palmis et cymbala circum 
Concava, raucisonoque minantur cornua cantu. 
Ip. i. 618, 
Oavarov Odrrov Oe? PLAT. Apol. xxix. 39 A. 
Lt (wickedness) fleeth faster than fate. 
TO TavdAa Tarpt Tov pev e& é“od 
tatowy 7600s mapetto; SopH. Bi. 544, 
Or by thy felon father, for the family 
T bore him, was all fondness flung away ? 


zov 8 dypious doco Tartivas 6 mals 
rrbcas tpocdmrp, Sopu. Ant, 1231. 


Cf. Sopn. Ant. 50, where an initial a occurs seven times. 


Instances may easily be collected. Ours is the most. alli- 
terative of languages. Shakspere abounds with natural 
and beautiful examples. As is well known, Early English 
alliterative poetry consisted of couplets, in which each section 
contained two or more accented words beginning with the 
same letter. 


In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne, 
I shope me in shroudes, as I a shepe were, 
In habite as an heremite, unholy of workes, 
Went wyde in pis world, wondres to here. 
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Shakspere ridicules the abuse of Alliteration : 


Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blame, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast. 


“ Hortatur me frater, ut meos malis miser mandarem natos ” 
of Accius (Civ. Tuse. iv. 77) is little better. 


§ 329. Anakoluthia. 


Anakoluthia or Anakoluthon is the term used where the 
structure of the sentence is not grammatically followed out. 
It is either natural and unstudied, or artificial and rhetorical. 
It is natural and unstudied in Herodotus, whose irregular 
constructions arise from his writing just as if he were talking, 
It is natural and unstudied again in Aeschylus, whose 
thoughts and emotions are too big for his words, and in 
Thucydides, who thinks more of matter than manner. It is 
rhetorical in Plato, who purposely imitates the easy freedom 
of ordinary conversation. Sometimes Anakoluthia arises 
from mere slovenliness, as in Andokides. 

During the progress of a sentence a new idea strikes the 
writer ; a new expression is thus introduced and becomes a 
distarbing influence. Or an explanation may be necessary ; 
and a parenthesis, more or less long, is inserted. The 
sentence thus may wander far away from its original con- 
struction. Generally the writer is aware that he has gone 
astray, and goes back, not to the grammar, but to the sense 
of the passage, resuming often in a different construction with 
a particle 3¢, 5%, odv, so, then, as I was saying. ; 

There are many kinds of Anakoluthia, and the figure is 
constantly recurring. One or two specimens are given just 
to show what is meant: 

dvSpotv & épatpou Odvaros SS adréxtovos,— 
ovK éore yipas TOUS TOD pudoparos. 


Agscu. S. c. Theb. 681. 


Here Odvaros, the subject, has no verb (yypéoxes). Instead 
of the verb the writer solemnly pauses, adding a second 
sentence nearly complete in itself. 


But blood of brothers shed by fellowly hands— 
There is no age tyr puch Boller 
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Ta wavTa yap Tus éyxéas dvO aiparos 

évds, marny 6 pdxOos. AESCH. Ch, 521. 

Pour all the atoning offerings in the world 

For one life spili—vaim were thy toil. 

Grammatically: pdryv adv pox Ooins. 

of ’AOnvaios voow érié(ovto Kar’ dupdrepa, THS Te Gpas Tov 
éviautod Tatrys ovens, év 7 do Oevotowy dvOpwrot padiora, 
Kal 7d Xwpiov dua, ev @ éotpatomwedevovTo, EAWSes Kal 
xaderov Hv. Tuc, vil. 47. 
Grammatically it should have been rot ywpiov édddovs Kat 

xaXerov ovtos. 

The Athenians were suffering from sickness arising from two 
causes, first, because this was the time of year when sickness 
is most prevalent, and next, the ground on which they were 
encamped was swampy and unhealthy. 

Cf. iv. 23, kai wept TlvAov—r@ reixe. Hot. vii. 74, Kai 
woAAA—dpibvac ba, 

One simple instance from Plato may suffice to show how he 
imitates the freedom of ordinary talk :— 

HAOov eri Twa Tov SoKotvrwv copy civas.. . Kat Suadeyd- 
pevos ait, Cd0€é pos obtos 6 dvijp Soxetv pay eivar codds, 
«7.2, etvat 8 ot, PLat. Apol. vi. 21 B. 

1 went to see one of those who had the reputation of being 
wise. And talking with him, this man seemed to me to be 
considered wise, without being really so. 

As if it were diaAcydpevos atr@ e6daca, conversing with him 
TL thought. 


§ 330. Antiptosis. 


ANTIPTosIs. The Subject of the Subordinate Clause is 
the object of the Principal Clause. 

The stock instance is “‘nosti Marcellum, quam tardus sit” 
for “nosti quam tardus sit Marcellus.” “I know you not 
whence ye are.” ; 

This is a common construction in Greek, Latin, and 
English. 

a? obv cKkorobyTe Tov xpyopor Ti A€éye, PLAT. Apol. vii. 
E. 

I must go on then examining the oracle, what it means (i.e. 

examining what the oracle means, or the meaning of the 


oracle). 
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oide pev ovdels Tov Odvatov ob8 ei rvyydver révrov peyiorov 
dv tov dyadv. Piat. Apol. xvii. 29 A. 

Wo one knows (with regard to) death, even whether it is (not) 
the greatest possible blessing. 


We may say that the Accusative and the Subordinate 
Sentence together become the object of the principal Verb. 

Antiptosis is commonly explained as above, but the simpler 
and more rational account is that the Subordinate Clause ex- 
pands and explains the Object or Accusative of the Principal 
Clause. 


§ 331. Asyndeton. 


Asyndeton, or the omission of Conjunctions, stock instances 
of which are Shakspere’s 


Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d ; 
and Cicero’s Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. 


Cf. Milton’s Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved. 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 
Exhaustless, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 


dkdavoros, dptros, dvepévoros. SOPH. Ant. 877. 
Unwept, unloved, unhymned. 


ddtArov, epnpov, droAuw, év (Gow vexpov. Sopu. Phil. 1018. 
Friendless, lone, citiless, midst the living dead. 


The use of the figure is to set forth each idea separately, 
and pointedly. It is so common that further instances are 
unnecessary. 


§ 332. Binary Structure. 


One conception is stated twice over, so that two aspects oi 
it are given. This double presentment enables the reader 
to obtain a fuller view of the conception as a whole. 
Mr. Riddell aptly describes this artifice as giving a rhetorical 
“binocular vision.” It is commonly employed in Similes, 

dv 8 ’Ayapéuvov 
iotato Saxpvxéwy, Gote Kpyvyn pedavvdpos .. . 
ds 6 Bapuorevdxwv ere’ Apyelours ern da. Il. ix. 13. 


Cf. SopH. 4i, 840, 0. C. 1239. 
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a = 
Tatra eyo Sox dxovew, Bomep of KopuBavriavres TOV 


Pre A 2 , 2 2 Nog ed 8. 
abhav Soxotow dxovew ... Kai év éuot airy ) YX). .- 
BopBet Prat. Crito, 54 D. 

> a lel 14 > , * ¢ = 
od tadrov TovTo mwerdvOacw, . . . dxodacig Twi cadPpoves 


eiow ; PLatT. Phaed. 67 §. 
otrwci cot Soxd, ovdéva, vouifw Oedv civar; 
Puat. Apol. xiv. 26 E. 
Binary Structure in giving two descriptions of the same 
object differs from Apposition, which gives but one descrip- 
tion, though in certain forms there is a resemblance between 
the figures. Asyndeta and Anakoluthia often occur in this 
structure. The artifice is used by all Greek writers, but it is 
employed in an almost endless variety of subtle forms by 
Plato. See Riddell, pp. 196-209, whence the above examples 
are taken. 
Antiptosis is a form of Binary Structure. 


§ 333- Brachylogy or Abbreviated Construction. 


(Including Zeugma, Constructio Praegnans, Brachylogy of 
Comparison. ) 


Brachylogy is a kind of Ellipse ; but where Ellipse actually 
suppresses a word or sentence altogether, Brachylogy leaves 
them to be supplied from some corresponding expression in 
the context. Brachylogy is thus more essentially artificial 
than Ellipse. 

éppacas tréprepay Tis TéTe YapuTos (sc. iméprepav xdpuv, the 
xdpw supplied from ydperos), Sopx. Hi. 1265. 

A Substantive, an Adjective, a Pronoun, a Conjunction, or 
a Verb may thus be supplied from the context. 

7a pev dAXa, Soamep Kal ravres tyueis erouelre. 

XEN. Cyr. iv. 1. 3. 
ié. Ta pev GAXa (sc. éroter, supplied from éoueire), 

In the common phrases oddév GAAo 7}, ti &AXO 7}, GAO Te, a 
different verb of more general meaning is supplied from a 
special verb in the context. 

ot Naxedarpdvioe dAAo oddey 7} éx THS yhs évavpdxovr. 

; THUG. iv. 14. 

i.€. AAXo ovdev Eoiovy 7, Piat. Apol. 19 v. 

TabTa Kat Tout Kat rdoxew & raoye. Pat. Phaed. 98 A, 
supply kat rote? 
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§ 334. Zeugma and Syllepsis. 


Zeugma is another form of Brachylogy. There is only one 
verb in the sentence, but more than one noun. The verb 
strictly applies only to one of the nouns, but suggests the verb 
required by the other. 

GAN 7 rvoaiow 7} Badvoxadel kdver 
Kpviov viv, 
Sopu. Ei. 435; cf. El. 72, Ai. 632, Eur. Bacch. 142. 
No, or to the winds (sc. pé0es) or in the. deep-dug soil bury 
them. 
A violent instance of Zeugma : 
eo Oita 8& hopéover TH LKvOiKH suoinv, yAGocay 88 idtnv. 
Hot. iv. 106. 
They wear a dress like the Scythian, but (speak) a language 
of their own. 

Cf. the old Tyne ballad: ‘‘He wears a blue bonnet, wi’ a 
dimple on his chin.” 

mpoOupia. xpdpevot kai TapaxeAevopo. THUC. iv. 11. 
With energy and with mutual exhortation. 


xpdpevoe goes with both nouns not quite in the same sense. 


This sort of Zeugma is sometimes distinguished as Syllepsis. 

1 Cor. iii. 2, ydAa tyas érdrira od Ppdya, is a stock instance 
from the New Testament, érérica suiting yéAa only. Cf L. 
i, 64. 


§ 335- Constructio Praegnans. 


Constructio Praegnans is a form of Brachylogy. Two 
Sentences are compressed into one. 
06 Se kaxorabeiv 7 Topas évravOo? ovdév pe apedAncev 7 
éuretpia. ANTIPH. de Caed. Her. 2. 
Where I ought to have endured personal ill-treatment hither 
(ie. here, whither they have brought me), my experience 
proved no help to me. ° 
It is common with certain Prepositions (cis, év, ¢€) and with 
Relative Adverbs. 
eg. Tas év TH yn katarepevyviats (sc. vavei), 


The ships which had fled to the shore, and were on the shore, 
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ketvos & drov BEBnxev, oddels ofde. Sopu. Tr. 10. 
Where ( for whither) he is gone none knoweth. 
émov for rox. Cf. Phil. 256. 
Constructio Praegnans is very common in the New Testa- 
ment. A stock instance is PiAurmos ebpéOy cis ‘Afwrov, ACT. 


AP. viii, 40. See 2 Tim. iv. 18, Marr. v. 22, évoxos eis 7Hv 
yéevvav. 


§ 336. Brachylogy of Comparison. 


Brachylogy of Comparison, or Comparatio Compendiaria. 
The stock example is from JJ. xvii. 51, xémae xapirecow 
Gpotat, i.e. Kopat potas xapirwv Kdpaot, hair like the (hair of) 
the Graces. 

‘“Hdatorov & ixave Sdmov Oéris dpyvporéla 

abOirov dorepdevta, petdampere dbavarooww. Hom. Li. xviii. 
ie. peramperéa Sdpouriy aOavarwr. [368. 

Silver-footed Thetis came unto the house of Hephaestus 

Incorruptible, starry, conspicuous among the Immortals. 

Xeipor’ dpoévwy vécov TavTnv vorotpev. Kur. Androm. 220. 
41.6. Xelpova dpoévwy vocov vorov vooouper. 

Worse than men this plague we are plagued withal. 

Gpolay tats SovAaus eye Thy eoOjrTa, XEN. Cyr. v. 1, 3. 

Cf. Rev. xiii, 11, etxe xépara v0 dpuoua dpviv, 


§ 337: Catachresis. 


The use of a word not in its strict meaning. 


tromretw, I expect; Sapdveos, ecatraordinary; Oavpacréds 
Oavpdotos, strange, eccentric, funny, capital, excellent ; peyas (sc. 
Adyos, Pav. Phaed. 62 B), puzzling ; breppvds as (6podroys), 
I decidedly do (assent) ; dunyxavas ye os opddpo., most decidedly. 
See Riddell, Digest, p. 240. 


§ 338. Ellipse and Aposiopesis. 
The suppression of a word or sentence. 


e.g. 7) atprov (Sc. Hepa), 
é kdpaxas (sc. BédAere, éppere, otyer Oe). 
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The suppressed word or sentence can, of course, be easily 
supplied. The figure is mechanically and unconsciously em- 
ployed in many common every-day phrases. The object of 
its artificial use is to give brevity and pith to the expression. 
qptv pav edxas tdode (sc. ebyouas). AESCH. Cho. 142. 
For us these prayers— 
The omission of the Subject with its Verb, of the copula éor, 
of the substantive with its epithet or genitive (of dyaGoi, 6 
®.Nirov), are common instances of unconscious Ellipse. 
Instances of unconscious Ellipse of Sentences occur in the 
phrases ody dre, pa) dru, odx. dws, etc., and more or less so in 
the suppression of a Protasis, or of an Apodosis. 





Aposiopesis is a form of Ellipse! In animated and excited 
expressions the speaker breaks off abruptly, leaving the rest 
of the sentence to be understood. 

pdtv mpos dpyiv mpods Gedy (sc. Spdoys). Sopu. Hl. 369. 
By Heaven ! naught in anger. 

ph tprBas er’ (sc. wopifere or some such verb). Antig. 577. 
No longer tarrying / 

ph pot mpdpacw. AR. Ach. 345. 

No shuffling ! : 

ph pot ye pos, AR. Vesp. 1179. 

Come! no tales 


VERGIL’s “quos ego: sed motos praestat componere 


fluctus,” is QUINTILIAN’S stock instance. “ Quid multa?” 
“quid plura?” are common cases. 


’ 


§ 339. Euphemism. 


The substitution of a colourless or an agreeable expression 
for a strong or disagreeable one. It is the reverse of “calling 
a spade a spade.” The Greeks carefully avoid the mention of 
death especially, 2g. érpa& dws empage, : 

e.g. ddAo Te rabetv. PLAT. Crito, iv. 44 8, to suffer something 
else. 








l’Amooumnots. Reticentia, Cic. Obticentia, Cetsus. Interruptio al. 
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So we say “in the event of anything happening.” 

éya yap ety’ éxeio’ dros wopevréov, SOPH. Ai. 690. 

For I shall go thither where all must go. 
Spoken by Aias when contemplating suicide. 

Séd0K’ eyed ; 

py poor BeByxy. Sopu. Phil. 494. 

Where Philoktetes fears that his father may no longer be 
alive. 


§ 340. Hypallage. 


« A change of case, so that a word does not agree with the 
case which logically it qualifies. In such constructions the 
word agrees with a compound expression, so that the figure 
is a form of Synesis rather than Hyperbaton. The stock 
instance is from Horace— 


Nee purpurarum sidere clarior 
Delenit usus, 


where the adjective clarior, instead of agreeing with pur- 
purarum (purple robes) agrees with the compound substantive 
usUs purpurarum. 


& watpwov értias BdOpov. Sop. Ai. 860. 
Seat of my father’s hearth. 
For rarpwas éxtias B&Opov. 
So Antig. 794, velkos dv8pav Edvaimov, where veixos avipav 
forms one word: Trach. 817, dyxov dvéparos pytpaov. 
tov & GOXws Oavdvta Tlodvveixous vexuvv. SOPH. Ant. 26. 
For Oavdvros ToAvveixovs. 


In’ Lucretius, i. 474, we have an instance of true Hypal- 
lage: Ignis Alexandri Phrygio sub pectore gliscens. Mr. Munro, 
in his note on the line, collects some striking parallels from 
other writers. 


$ 341. Hyperbaton, Chiasmus, Hysteron-Proteron. 


The displacement of the natural order of words. Its chief 
use is to give emphasis to a word. It also enables language 
to represent the rapidity of thought, one word instantly 
catching up another word. 
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Easy and familiar instances are— 


eiré, & mpbs Ards, MéAnre. Pat. Apol. xiii. 25 ©. 
Like the Latin 


Per te Deos oro. 


Certain words in particular are thus displaced, especially yé, 
pévrot, av, ert, tows, ovK in od dys, ete. 
dp’ otv dv pe oleo Oe rocatra érn Siayevec Oat ; 
Puat. Apol. xxi. 32 E, 
tis Hv ev 7 patropcOa pevror TaAGita; ARIST. Nud. 788. 
tay’ dv dp0ds tows péudorro, Prat. Leg. 640 D. 


Chiasmus is a form of Hyperbaton. Chiasmus is the In- 
verse Parallelism of Clauses and Sentences : 
wav pev épyov wav 8 éros déyovras Te Kai mparrovTas,— 
where the outside gpyov belongs to the outside rpdrrovras, 
and the inside ézos to the inside Aéyovras. 


» . 4 
otr’ dbduKel, ob7’ ddtxetrat, oO’ iad eov, otre Oedv. 


Hysteron Proteron (totepov zpdrepov) reverses the order in 
which events occur, ¢.g. tpdadev 45 éyéevovTo. 
exets Th KeloyKoUTas ; Sop. Ani. 9. 
ddArAovs SiSdoKev Te Kat dpdtew. PLAT. Apol. iii. 19 D. 
aicbavépevos pev Kat Avrovpevos Kat Sdedids dre danx- 
Oavéunv. Puat. Apol. vi. 21 &. 


On the Hyperbaton and its forms see Riddell, p. 228. 


§ 342. Litotes. 


Litotes or Meiosis, smoothing or diminishing a stronger 
conception by a weaker statement. A common enough figure 
in all languages, but especially suited to Greek taste, e.g. ovx 
jooov, not less, i.e. more ; ob padrAov, not so much. 

ei pev yap rovrTo Aeyouow, époroyoinv dv éywye ov KaTa 
TOUTOUS Elvas PHTUP. Puat. Apol. i. 17 B. 

If this is what they mean, I must admit that I am an orator, 
not as they are orators (i.e. an orator of a far higher order 


than they). 
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yalpovow eerafojérous tots olopévors efvas copois, oboe 3 
ob gare yap obk dndés. Piat. Apol. xxii. 33 ©. 
They enjoy the cross-examination of those who think they are 
wise, without really being so. It really is not disagreeable 

(Le. it is extremely amusing). 


keirat Oavay SeéAasos, od pdr’ edrvxds. AESCH. Pers. 327. 


Lies low in death unhappy, not all fortunately (i.e. all in- 
gloriously, because unburied : an euphemism also). 


§ 343. Oxymoron. 


Oxymoron is the contrast by juxtaposition of opposite 
conceptions, ¢.g. from the Paradise Lost - 


Our final hope is flat despair. 


Dishonest shame 
Of Nature’s works, honour dishonourable. 


A universe of death ... 
Where all life dies, death lives. 


In King John the despairing and passionate Constance cries : 


Death, death ; O amiable, lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness ! 


€xOpav ddwpa Sopa. Sopu. Ai. 665. 

Gifiless the gifts of foes. 
patveras & id’ pSovas 

pATAP apAtup. ' Sopu. Ei. 1154. 
She is mad for joy, 

A mother, yet no mother. 


dove wavovpyyoaca, SOPH. Ant. 74, 
Daring a holy crime. 
eLEPO ai tTpickaApor 
vaes avaes avaes. AESCH. Pers. 680. 
They are destroyed those three-banked 
ships, ships no more, ships no more. 


Cf. Catullus: funera ne funera. 
Cf Arscu. P. V. 545, xdpis dxaps. Soru. 0. 7 1214, 


duos WyapLos. 
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Oxymoron is well caricatured by Shakspere : 


A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe, very tragical mirth, 


Merry and tragical, tedious and brief ! 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 


§ 344. Periphrasis. 


Periphrasis or Circumlocution is a roundabout way of using 
two or more words instead of one, eg. "Iopijvys «dpa, head of 
Ismene, for Iopijvy ; Opgupara Ne‘dov (PLAT. Leg. 95 3), children 
of the Nile, ie. Egyptians (cf. the Hebrew, children of Isracl, 
sons of Belial, son of peace, etc.). The word xpiyo occurs in 
one or two phrases: tds péya xphua, Hpt.; 75 xphua trav 
vuxtav, AR, Nub. 2. 

Very often the Substantive is used for an Adjective or an 
apposition, ¢.g. IlowedGvos xpdros, the might of Poseidon, for 
the mighty Poseidon (AESCH. Eum. 27); rapOevia "lots, the virgin 
fo (Asscu. P. V. 898); pyrpds céBas, a revered mother (P. V. 
1090). So in Latin, mitis sapientia Laeli, prisci Catonis 
virtus (HORACE). 

Periphrasis is employed in the use of Tenses, 4g. wéAAw 
rower, péehdAw teOvdvae (PLAT. Apol. xviii. 30 C and xix. 
32 A), dridoos éxer, periturus sum, fore or futurum esse with 
a Subjunctive mood. ; . 

Very often, again, both in Greek and Latin, a periphrasis 
is used for a simple verb, especially with éyw, ag. év vO éxw 
= Siavooduar: Ppovimos exo = Ppovd: Pappadréus Exo = Gappa 
(all in Puat. Apol.): AvrnpGs éxw = Avrotpas (Sopu. El. 766): 
noovav pépev = réprev (SOPH. Hl. 286): ddyvyv AaBeiyvy = 
dhuveiv, ete. . 

In fact these periphrastic verbs are of constant use both in 
prose and poetry. 


§ 345. Pleonasm. 


Pleonasm or Redundancy is the employment of words 
apparently superfluous. Apparently, for a second expression 
may often define or amplify a previous expression, e@g. 6 


an lal ¢ 2 mW 
srpaTnyos THs oTpaTias, pdvov Kal avrov Kovdev’ 4dAov, 
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A cognate accusative is a sort of pleonasm, pdyny pdxer Oa. : 
or an adverb with its adjective, péyas peyadwori (Ketro). II. 
xvi. 776, (he lay outstretched) huge with his huge length. 

Adverbs are often thus combined: as dAn@Gs To dvte: 
TéAw abOcs, ad wade adOis: éreita pera Tatra. The repeti- 
tion of the negative and of dv are cases of Pleonasm. 

ti dy Aéyovres Si€BaAXov ot Sia3drAXoves ; 
Puat. Apol. i. 19 B. 
ervey dv poor Sond Aéyew A€ywv. PLAT. Apol. xxii. 34 D. 
Periphrasis is a form of Pleonasm. 


§ 346. Prolepsis or Anticipation. 


What is intended, or expected to take place, as spoken of, 
by anticipation, as having already taken place. 
It occurs most commonly with a predicative adjective. A 
good instance is found in Juvenal : 
Paullatim caluerunt mollia saxa. 
ie. caluerunt ita ut mollia fierent. 
A stock instance is— 
edgypov, G tédawva, Kolunoov ordua. AESCH. Ag. 1258, 
4.6 wore eihypov elvar, 
éGa Kuvel bOéypar’ dpvidv cap. Sopu. El. 18. 
Awakes to shrillness the birds’ matin songs. 
See v. 14, typwpdy. 
yovéwy 
extinous toxoves mrépvyas 
dgutévev your. Sopy. £7. 242. 
Restraining the wings of shrill-voiced wailings 
So that they honour not a parent. Cf. Antig. 1200. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 70, 183. 


§ 347. Puns. 


(Paronomasia, Annominatio.) 


Occasionally Greek writers indulge in them. 
Grd ydp, & MédAyte . . . capis drodaivers THY cavTot 
tipedciav, Ste ovdev cot pepéAnKe wept Sv cue ciodyers. 
: Puar. Apol. xii. 25 © 
(See xiv. where the yn. ds.veperted.) ore 


PUNS. 42 


LoS) 





Riddell, p. 242, collects many instances from Plato. 
dreatépnKas Tov Biov 74 768 EAXdv. Sopu. Phil. 931. 
where there is clearly a play on Bidv (bow) and Piov (life). 
The grandest instance of punning or playing on words at a 


solemn moment is in Shakspere. (Richard 11, Act ii.), where 
the dying Gaunt dwells on his name: 


Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old, ete. 
So of Helen : 
édévas, €Aavdpos, EAerroAts. AESCH. Ag. 689. 
Helen, the Hell of ships, the Hell of men, the Hell of towns. 


Compare the pun made on the rock-built Assus recorded in 
Athenaeus viii, 352. 


"Aooov i0’, ds Kev Odocov dAEOpov Tetpad’ txyna Jl. vi. 143. 
Paronomasia is the combination of words of similar sound 
or cognate form. 


utrum propter oves an propter aves; VARRO, &. RB. iii. 2.18. 
Triume sind Schaume (lit. dreams are bubbles). 
Sdow Kady KaxGv Kakots, AESCH. Pers. 1041. 
bp0000’ 5 rArjpov dpOds é£ épOGv Sippwv. Sopu. El. 742. 
Adrds éaurdv, airis tf’ éavrod, etc, would be familiar 
instances, 


’ 
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Reference is only made to subjects which are not easily Sound in the 


Table of Contents, 


SS eek 


The numbers refer to the pages of the book, 


A 


Ablative represented by 
Genitive, 78-9. 

Accusative, see Table of 
Contents, 66-78. 

— Absolute, 95. 

—with Infinitive,1 
158, 179. 

—— with Infinitive instead 
of Nominative, 180. 

-—— in Apposition to Sen- 
tence, 25, 74. 

—— with Prepositions, 289. 

Active Voice, 120. 

Adjectives which take a 

enitive, 100. 
— which take a Dative, 


13, 


IIg. 
Adverbs which take a 
Genitive, 100. 
—— which take a Dative, 
‘X19. 
Adverbial sentences, 9. 
Agent, how denoted, 131. 
—— denoted by Preposi- 
tions, 289-90. 
—— Genitive 
Dative of, 112. 
Anastrophe, 289. 
Aorist, uses of, 145-9. 
Sometimes the equival- 
ent of the English, 
Present, Perfect, or 
Pluperfect, 147. 
Apodosis, meaning of the 
term, 195, footnote. 
—— without dv, 217-9. | 
Apposition, 5; Peculiarities 


of, ror; 


of, 24-26. 
Article,2 see Table of Con- 
tents, ch. ii., 27-46. 
—as Personal, Demon- 
strative, and Relative 
in Attic, 28. 





Article, for Possessive, 30. 

— with words used ma- 
terialiter, 35. 

—— not repeated with a 
second noun, 35. 

Asyndeton, 24. 

Attraction, 58. 

Attributive or Epithet, 5; 
Peculiarities in Construc- 
tion, 23-4. 


Cc 


Cases, Preliminary Note 
on, 64. 

Causal Sentences, see Table 
of Contents, 276-9. 

Causative Active Voice, 
125; do. Middle, 127. 

Collective Noun with Plural 
Predicate, 19. 

Comparative and Super- 
lative, 120-3. 

—— denoting too great 
a degree, 97, 120, 121. 
Concessive Sentences, see 

Table of Contents, 249- 


251. 

Conditional Sentences, see 
Table of Contents, 193- 
231. 

.—— Sentences, 
of, 209-231. 
Consecutive Sentences, see 

Table of Contents, 269- 


examples 


275. 
Co-ordinate Sentences, 7. 
Copula, 1; Verbs used as, 
125 omitted, 13. 
Construction kata viveorw, 
24. 


D 


Dative, see Table of Con- | 


tents, 104-119. 


Dative of interest in Par- 
ticipial phrases, 107. 

— of circumstance used 
adverbially (e.g. ovyf), 


IT4. 

— with Infinitive, 13, 158. 

—as an Oblique Pre- 
dicate, 45. 

Dawes’ Canon, note on, 267. 

Deliberative or Dubitative, 
see Questions. 

Definite and Indefinite 
Sentences, 194-5. 

Demonstrative Pronouns as 
Subjects and Predicates, 
18, 

—— Pronouns preceding a 
sentence in Apposition, 


25. 
Deponent Verbs, 131. 
Dual Number, 19, 20. 


E 


Emotion, Verbs of, with 
Participles, 170. 

Verbs of, with ei for 
Ort, 186. 

Epithet, see Attributive. 


F 


Fearing, Verbs of, with 
pH, UH ov, 262-8. 
(z) With Subj. or Opt., 
6 


202. 
(2) With Fut. Indic., 


264. 
(3) With ows pa and 
Fut. Indic. Subj. or 


Opt., 265. 
q) With Se and Fue 
Indic., 265. 








£5} With Infin., 265. 
(6) With et Interroga- 
i tive, 266. 


1 For an explanation of this construction, see Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 158. 
2 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, where the uses of the Article are arranged under 


three heads. 
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Figures of Rhetoric, see ; 


Part III., ch. iv., Table 
of Contents. 
Final Sentences, 252, 259. 
(z) With iva, as, orws, 
and Subj. or Opt., 


253. 
(2) With és, dmws av 
and Subj. (not Opt.), 


255. 
(3) Rarely With Fut. 
Indic., 256. 
Frejuentative, see Itera- 


tive. 

Future Middle as Passive, 
195. 

— Perfect, 150. 

— Indicative, with omws 
Final, 256, 2. 4; Fut. 
Opt., as Obliqua of 
above, 256. 


G 


Genitive, see Table of Con- 
tents, 78-104. 

—— Absolute,! 96, 165-7. 

— with Infinitive, 13, 


58. 

—as Oblique Predicate, 
45+ 

—in Apposition to an- 
other Genitive supplied 
in the Possessive, 26, 49. 

Gnomic Tenses, 151. 

Graphic (or Vivid) con- 
struction, z.e. the Sub- 
stitution, ina Subordinate 
Clause in Historic Se- 
quence of the Mood 
used in the Primary 
Sequence, 138, 182, etc. 

—— see also Oratio Obliqua 
Passin, esp. 386, 404. 


H 


Hoping and_ Promising, 
Verbs of, with Pres, and 
Aor. Infin., 180-1. 


I 


Imperative Mood, 136-7. 

Imperfect Tense, uses of, 
143-4. 

Indicative Mood— 

—— states facts or asks 
questions, 132. 

—— in the Indirect State- 
ment, 181, etc. 





Indicative Mood— 

—— in the Indirect Ques- 
tion, 188. 

—— in the Indirect Petition 
(Fut. Indic.), 192. 

in Definite Sentences, 

194-5. 

in Conditional Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. ii. 

(a) Present Conditions. 
(4) Future Cohditions. 
(c) Past Conditions. 
(dz) Unfulfilled Past or 
Present Conditions. 

—— in Temporal Sentences 
to denote Definite Time, 
see Part II. ch. iii. 

— in Concessive Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. iv. 

— in Final Sentences of 
Past Purpose, 257. 

— in Relative Final Sen- 
tences, 258. 

— with o7ws Modal (Fut. 
Indic.), 259, etc., 262. 

—— with Verbs of Fearing, 
263. 

— with Consecutive Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. vi. 

with Limitative or Re- 
strictive Sentences, 274. 

—— with Causal Sentences, 
see Part II. ch. vii. 

—vwith Expressions of 
Wishes, see Part II. ch. 
viii. 

—with Relative Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. 
x: 

— substituted for the 
Optative by the Graphic 
or Vivid Construction in 
Historic Sequence where- 
ever the Recta or the 
Primary Sequence took 
an Indicative. 

Infinitive, see Table of 
Contents, 153-162. 

—— Epexegetical, 155-6. 

—— compared with Latin 
Supine, rs5. 

—— after a Comparative 
with 7 or dste, 156. 

—— with as, &s ye, Limi- 
tative, 156. 

—— for Imperative,? 159. 

—— denoting surprise, 160. 

— personal and im- 
personal passive con- 
struction, 159. 











1 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 167. 


2 On the Infinitive as an Imperative see Monro’s Ho: 


whole of the chapter (see especially the Infin. as Subject, 


Origin and History of Infinitive, 163), is worth careful perusal 
8 For the Middle and its uses, see Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 7. 


meric Grammar, p. 162. 


. Infinitive, with rod denot- 

} ing a purpose, 162. 

— in Indirect Statement, 
178, etc. 

— in Indirect’ Petition, 


191. : 
— with Verbs of Fearing, 
265. 


—with 7, used caus- 
ally, 279. 

mee "Sratio Obliqua, 
introduced without a 
Principal Verb, 398. 

— and Finite Mood 
alternating in  Orat. 


Obliqua, 400. 

—with Adverbial and 
Relative Sentences in 
Orat. Obliqua, 400. 

— in Latin Orat. Obliqua, 
401. 

Indefinite Tenses, see 
Definite. 

—— Time, three kinds of, 


232. 
Iterative (Frequentative) 
Tenses, 151. 
See Temporal Sen- 
tences. 
L 


Limitative or Restrictive 
Sentences, 274-5. 
Locative Case, 64-5, 116. 


M 
Middle Voice,® 125-130. 
—(and Active) Verbs. 
Alphabetical List, 127- 


130. 
Modal Sentences with é7ws, 
oes wy, 259-262. 
(x) Fut. Indic. or Fut. 
Opt., 260. 
{2} Subj. or Opt., 260. 
3), om, St tpdmm, ef 
étw Tpd7w for dmws, 


261. 

(4) é7ws with dv and 
Subj., 26z. 

(5) With jm for dmws 


uy, 261. 
Moods, see Table of Con- 
tents, 132, 137. 
N. 


Negatives, see Part III, 
Ch. ii., Table of Contents 





e The 
157) Accus. with Infin., 158, 


The Passive 


has grown out of the Middle, in fact was originally one of the uses of the Middle. 
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Neuter Plural, with Verb 
Singular, 15. 

— Plural, with Verb Plu- 
ral, 15. 

— Singular Predicate, 
with Plural Subject, 15. 
— Pronoun, (Adj. or Adv.) 

with Gen. (like Lat. paul- 
lum sapientiae), 85. 
Nominative Case, 65. 
— with Infinitive, 13, 158, 


179- ae 
— with Participle, 187. 


(e) 
Object, Direct and Remote, 


5. 

— Sentence, 252, foot- 
note. 

Optative Mood— 

—— Introductory Note, 132. 

—— in Independent Sen- 
tences, 135, etc. 

A. Denoting a Wish 

(an Exhortation, 

Command, or Pro- 

hibition). 

Deliberative Ques- 

tions. 

— in the Indirect State- 
ment, 181. 

— in the Indirect Ques- 
tion, 188. 

——in Deliberative 
direct Questions, 190. 

— in the Indirect Peti- 
tion (Fut. Opt.), 191, 262. 

——in Conditional Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. ii. 

(z.) In Future Condi- 


B. 


In- 


tions. 

(3.) In General or Fre- 
quentative Past Con- 
ditions. 

— in Temporal Sentences, 
denoting Indefinite Time 
(which is of three kinds), 
see Part II. ch. ili. 

—in Concessive Sen- 
tences with ef kai, Kat el, 


250. 

—in Final Sentences, 
252, etc. 

—— in Relative Final Sen- 
tences, 259. 

en yith émos Modal (Fut. 
Opt.), 259- 

Ra Causal, Sentences 
in Virtual Oratio Obliqua, 


277- i 
——with expressions of a 


Wish, 280. 
—— used in Primary Se- 


quence, 256. 


Optative Mood— 

—— the Optative with av, 
found in other Sentences, 
is always an Apodosis 
used subordinately. 

— Optative in ~ Oratio 
Obliqua introduced with- 
out a Principal Verb, 399. 

—— Assimilation and Non- 
Assimilation of Optatives, 
402-3. 

—Oratio Recta and 
Obliqua, 10. Virtual Ob- 
liqua, 11, 240, 243, 277, 


etc. 

— see Chapter on Oratio 
Obliqua. 

——Oratio Obliqua, see 


Part ILI., ch. iii. (Table 
of Contents). 


P. 


Participle, see Table of 
Contents, 162-177. 

—— Fut. Part. with Article, 
163. 

—— Neuter or Substan- 
tive, 164. 

—— with Verbs of Percep- 
tion, Emotion, etc., 170, 


tc. 
—— in Indirect Statement, 
187, etc. : 
—— Conditional Protasis, 


224. 

— Conditional Apodosis, 
227. 

Temporal, 247-8. 

| —— Concessive, 249. 

— Final, 258. 

— Causal, 278. 

Passive Voice, 130-1. 

— Voice, in Greek and 
Latin, 130. 

Perception, Verbs of, with 
Participle, 186. 

— Verbs with 6rz, or ds, 


187. 

— Verbs with Acc. and 
Gen., 88. 

— Verbs with Preposi- 
tion, 89. 

— Verbs with Adjectives 
and Adverbs denoting 
Perception in Gen., 100. 

— Verbs with py, and 
Infin., 353. | 

— Verbs with pj, and 
Particip., 354. See 364. 

Perfect Tense, uses of, 144. 

Person, 2d pers. sing., used 
impersonally, 22. 

Petition Indirect, 191-2. 








Plural for Singular, 21-2. 


Predicate, 1, 13, contrasted 
with Attributive, and Ap- 
position, 5. Supplemen- 
tary, 2, 225 Oblique or 
Dependent, 43-5. 

—— agreement of, with 
several Subjects, 16-18, 

—— with Article, 37. 

Prepositions, see Table of 
Contents, Part III., 286, 
etc. 

— Quasi Prepositions, 
288, 301-2, 306. 

Present Tense, uses of, 142. 

Principal and Subordinate, 
see Sentence. 

Promising, see Hoping. 

Pronouns, see Table of Con- 


tents, Part I. ch. iii, 
47-63. 

—— Personal, for Reflex- 
ive, 48. 


— Possessive, for a Geni- 
tive Subjective, or Objec- 
tive, 49. 

— in Gen., agreeing with 
a Personal Pronoun im- 
plied in the Possessive, 


49. 

— Reflexive, for Recipro- 
cal, so. 

— as antecedent to the 
Relative, 52, 7. 4, 55, 7.1. 

Protasis and Apodosis, 
meanings of, 195, footnote. 


Q. 
Questions, Indirect, 188. 
— Indirect, Deliberative, 
190-1. 
—— Deliberative, in Subj. 
and Opt., 134-6. 


R. 


Recta and Obliqua, 10. 
Relative Sentences,9,284-5.1 
Restrictive, see Limitative. 


s. 


Schema Pindaricum, 16. 
Sentence, parts of, x. 
— Simple and Compound, 


5. 

— Principal and Sub- 
ordinate, 6. 

— Co-ordinate, 7. 

— Subordinate classified, 

“0. 

Sequence of Moods, 138. 

Singular for Plural, 18. 

Statement, Indirect, see 
Table of Contents, 178, 
187. 


1 Relative Sentences, see Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 
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Subdirect and Suboblique, 
11, 389 (and Orat. Obl., 
passim). 

Subjunctive 1— 

— Introductory Note,132. 

—— in Independent Sen- 
tences, 134, 135- 

In Exhortations. 

. In Prohibitions. 

- In Deliberative 
Questions. 

. Denoting a future 
possibility (a very 
rare Attic construc- 
tion). 

— in Deliberative Indirect 
Questions, 1 

—— in Indefinite Sentences 
with av, 194. 

——§in Conditional Ques- 
tions (see Part II. ch. 


0 AP 


11. ). 
(a.) In Future Condi- 


tions. 

(2.) In General or Fre- 
quentative Present 
Conditions. 

— in Temporal Sentences 





denoting Indefinite Time 
which is of three kinds), 
see Part II. ch. iii.). 

Subjunctive, in Concessive 
Sentences with éav kat, 
Kat Edy, 250. 

— in Final Sentences of 
Primary Sequence (see 
Part II. ch. v.) 

—in Modal Sentences 
with O7ws, etc., as a rarer 
and variant construction, 
260. 

—— with Verbs of Fearing, 
etc,, 263, etc. 

—— alternating with Opta- 
tive, 182-184 (see Com- 
pound Sentence and 
Oratio Obliqua assim, 
and 254, 7. 1). 


Substituted, by the 
Graphic or Vivid Construc- 
tion, for the Optative in 
Historic Sequence where- 
ever the Recta or the Pri- 
mary Sequence took a Sub- 
junctive, see Graphic. 





Substantive used as Adjec- 
tive or Attributive, 23. 
Superlative and Compara- 
tive, 120-123. 

Swearing and Witnessing, 
Verbs of, take 7, 353, 
1. 4, (see 352). 


T. 


Temporal Sentences, see 
Table of Contents, Part 
IL., ch. iii., 232- 248. 

Tenses, see Table of Con- 
tents, Part I. ch. vii, 
138-152. 

Time in the Moods, 139. 

Tmesis, 288. 

Transitive Verbs 
Intransitive, 124. 


Vv. 
Vocative, 80. 
Voices, see Table of Con- 
tents, 124-131. 
W. 
Wish, expressions of. 280-3. 


become 


1 On the Subjunctive and Optative see Monro’s Homeric Grammar (Subjunctive 
in Principal Clauses, 196; in Subordinate Clauses, 201; Optative in Simple Sentences, 
215; in Subordinate, 219; History of Subjunctive and Optative, 229, etc.). 
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A 


A privative, Adjectives 
compounded with, take 
a Gen. 5 ORs EON, 
avyKoos, 98» 103 

ayaboy (cd, ieaeey, etc.), 
Aéyw, dp0, etc., with 
double Acc., 72 (for Pas- 
sive forms, see 73, 7. 2). 

ayéddouat, with Dat., 112. 

dyapat, with Gen., 94. 

dyavaxTo, with Dat. +) II7. 

dyew xetpds, 87. 

ayvds, with Gen., 103. 

adeApés, with Gen. or Dat., 


ddexd, with double Acc., 
72. 
"AOnvav mdAts, Br. 


46vp6, with Dat., 112. 
aisodua, with Acc., 75. 





aipa, with Gen. of Charge, 


, 95° 
aicxvvoy.at, with Acc., 75. 
— with Dat., rr2. 
— with Infin., 155, 172. 
— with py, 264. 
aig@dvouor, with Gen., 86. 


— with Particip., 169, 175, 
186. 

airvemo, with Gen. of 
Charge, 95+ 


gerne with Gen. 
Dat., 
ducodovda, vith Dat., 118. 


or 


akovw,  akpodmat, with 
Gen., 86. 

ads, with Gen., 82. 

aXicxonar, with Gen. of 


charge, 95. 
aes aAAotos, with Gen., 


103. 
aAdos, meaning Jesides, 62. 
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6 dAAos, meaning iz general, 


63. 
aAXos G05, GAAOS ElTis, 60. 
a Dat. or Gen., 
9, 119. 
“Aue, quasi-Prep., 306. 
dua, with Dat., 119. 
Guaptdve, with Gen., 86. 
dperBopac, with Gen., 93. 
auera, with Gen., 87. 
apive, with Dat., 116. 
audvoua, with ‘Acc. +9 76. 
dpive and émuvomat, 129. 
dui, Prep., 317-319. 
ge ee “with ‘double 
Acc., 
dudiobra. with Gen and 
at. , 117, 118, 
— with n7, 1H 0d, 365. 
"Av, see Part II., ch. ii, an 
Table of Contents, 193- 
231. 
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"Av, with Imperr. and Aor. 
Indic., denoting a re- 
peated act, 151. 

—with Aor. Infin., after 
Verbs of hoping, etc., 
181. 

— with Infin.; in Indirect 
Statement, 18x. 

— with Optat., in Indirect 
Statement, 185. 

—with Particip., in In- 
direct Statement, 187. 
—with Aor. Indic., not 

denoting an unfulfilled 

condition, 216. 
—omitted with the Subj. 

,in Subordinate Sentences, 


245+ ° 
— retained with the Optat. 
in Subordinate Sentences, 


246. . 

—with Final Sentences, 
255. 
— with 

It. 4e 
— with 


6mws Modal, 261, 


ote Consecutive, 
272, Me 2. 

"Ava, Prep., 291, 292. 

avaykdgw, with double Acc., 


<i ; 
dva-ycatos, construction of, 
TP ; 
avopipvioKw twd te and 
TWW4. TLVOS, 73; 7. 3+ 
Avev, 301. 
avjip=tis, with Gen., 83- 
avréxw, with Dat., 118. 
dvréxopat, with Gen., 86. 
"Avi, Prep., 294. mA 
avriAéyw yy and py ov, 


, 365. 
avrurow®, with double Acc., 


72. 
avtiorpopos, with Gen. or 
Dat., Bt ae 
évi7w, with Particip., 172. 
Gévos, construction of, 159. 
a8, with Gen., 93, 103. | 
dmaryopevw (ametmov) 1, MH 
ov, 365- 
anadAdcow, 
Gen., 99. 
amovrT@, With Dat., 118. 
émev, with Dat., 116. 
amexOdvounar, with Dat., 


-omat, with 


1I7- 
améxw, with Gen., 99. 
améxopat py, HH OV, 363. 
émvor@, with Dat., 116. 
—(amoriav mapéxeu) Mi, 
iy oF, 264, 365. 
Azo, Prep., 295-297- 
dmodéxouat TavTd Twos, 88. 
‘drodibpagKw, with Acc., 75. 
amodiSopnar, with Gen., 93. 
dmokayvw, with Particip., 
172. 


droxpimroua. py, My ov, 


Se 

aroAatw ri Tivos, 85, 86. 
adroAvouat 4}, LY OV, 365. 
dmopia, with Gen., 82. 
drocrep®, with double 

Acc., 72. 
amoarpédw uy, wy ov, 365. 
amotpénw, with Gen., 100. 
srarnnaye, with Gen., 


anopedyw, with Gen. (of 
charge), 95. 

amropat, with Gen., 86. 

apiiyws (poet.), with Dat., 
rr. 


apk®, dpxet, construction, 


173. 

dove tins wy and wy ov, 365. 

aprt, with Present, 143. 

apx, epxgenes with Gen., 

, 88, 98. ‘ 

— with Infin. and Particip., 
171. 

dre, Causal. 

avtoxpdétwp, with Gen., 103. 

av7ds, various uses of, 53- 


55+ . 
—with Dat. of Circum- 

stance, I14. : 
—strengthens Reflexives, 


9. 

aoe ied to Infinitive, 179. 

avro-SixaLocvvn, etc. (Plat- 
onic idioms), 26, 55. 

avros-and 6 avrés, 42, 53-4. 

6 avrés, constructions of, 
IIo. 

apatpodua. tid tt, and 
TLE TOS, 72, 73, 2 3+ 

adinut, wit en, (of 
charge), 95. 





| adiommput, with Gen., 99. 
axSouat, with Dat., 122, 
BEDS . 
 axpetos, a&xpnoros, with 
: at., IQ. 
“Axpt, quasi-Prep., 302. | 
—temporal Conjunction 
(see wéxpt). 
B 


Baivw dda, 77-, 

Bapéws pépw, with Dat. 117. 
Bactrevw, with Gen., 98. 
Bidgopar, with Acc., 78. 
BAdrrw, with double Acc., 


26 : 
anusrety; with Gen., 80. 
Brérw vary, etc., 78. 
; Bon8@, with Dat., 116. 
Bovredw omws, with Fut. 
Indic., etc., 261-2. 





yeAo, with: Acc. 76. 
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yedw, with Gen., 84, 86. 

ynpotpopa, with Acc., 76. 

yedpomar, with Gen. 
charge, 95. 

— with double Acc., 73. 

yupvés, with Gen., 82, 98, 
103. 


of 


A 


Saxpvw, with Acc., 76. 

SéSo.xa, with Infin., 155. 

Sépxoua. mip, "Apny, etc., 
8. 


Bi Symote, Symorovv, as 
Suffixes, 58. 

SyAos, SyA@, constructions, 
172,174. 

Sev, constructions, 117. 

Set Omws, 261, 7 

Sedtepos, Sevtepatos, with 
Gen.,97. 

Ava, Prep., 307-310. 

6aBéAAw, with double Acc., 


72. 

SiadAdoow Tivd Tit, 105. 

Siadréyouat, with Dat., 109, 
118. 

Svavéuw, with Acc. 
Dat., 105. 

Scamaéw, with Acc., 75. 

dcapépw, with Gen., 97. 

Scvadépowar, with Dat., 98, 


and 


109. 
Scapepdvrws exw, with Gen., 


97) 103. 
Stapopos, with Gen., 97, 
with Dat. or Gen., 109, 


11g. 
6SdoKw, with double Acc., 


72. 
dcx, with Gen., 99. 
Sixatos, construction of, 


159. . 
SurAdouos, etc., with Gen., 


97. 

Supe, with Gen., 87. 

SuisKw, with Gen. of charge 
(6 Sidkwv), 95. 

Soxet, Sox, construction of, 
II7, 159. 

Svotv Oarepor, etc., 26. 

dvcépws, with Gen., 103. 

Svavous, with Dat., 119. 


E 


édv, see Conditional and 
Concessive Sentences. 

— never Interrogative, 191, 
footnote, 207. 

éavtod, for 1st and 2d pers., 


50. 
— Reciprocal, 50. 
éyyvs, with Gen and Dat., 


11g. 
eyyvouat, with py and 
Infin., 353. 
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éyd (ov) for aités, as Sub- 
ject of Infin., 180. 

eyKaAG, with Dat., 127. 

eyxparys, with Gen., 103. 

ede, without av, 144, 218. 

ei. See Conditional and 
Concessive Sentences. 

— Interrogative. See In- 
direct Question. 

— Interrogative, with Subj., 
291. 

— Interrogative, with Verbs 
of Fearing, 266. 

—for ov. with Verbs of 
Emotion, 186. 

— with Subj., 24 24 

ei (ea) Kal, eae “eb (edy), 


250. 

ei, et yap, ei0e, with Wishes, 
, 280-283. 

ei 5 uy, 208. 

ei édv)=si forte, 208. 

et édv, in Virtual Obliqua, 


, 405. 

ci ov, 347, 358, 359. 

eumep ‘(Cdvnep), quasi con- 
cessive, 250. 

eixds Hv (without av), see 
eee. 

eixw, with Gen., 99, Gen. or 
Dat., x06. 

cipl, with Gen., go. 

elpyw, with Gen., 99. 

= Ma, BH ob, 365. 

Eis, Prep. 292. 

eis Si8acKdAov, Alsou, etc., 


79 
Hs avip, with Superlative, 


123. 
Sere with Acc., 75. 
Ex, ’Ef, Prep., 297. 
éxart, 301. 
exdispackw, with Acc., 75. 
exBaive, with Gen., 100. 
éxeivos, uses of, 52. 


éxmAjocouat, etc., with 
Acc., 75. 
edarra, édarTotvpat, with 
Gen., 98. 
€AcvOepos, eAevOepH, with 


Gen., 98, 99, 103. 
éddumis, Ww. with Gen., 113. 
Akos ovTacat, etc., 69.1 
Ennovos (éupcvw) with Dat., 


TIQ. 
umAcws, with Gen., 82. 


€trecpos (darecpos), with 
e€N., 103. 
aa (Eumeddv eivac), 
Dat. 116 


— wih, Wh od, 365. 

Eudutos, with Dat., 119. 

‘Ev, Prep., 302. 

év, when used with Dat. of 
Time, 115. 





évdvtios, with Gen. or Dat., 


103. 

abso (éxdvw), with double 
Acc., 72. 

évera, evexev, 301. 

evvoe BN, Hh ov, 264. 

évrpéTomar, with Gen., 87. 

evtuyxévw, with Dat., 109, 
118. 

é€ 6 OTov TpoTov, 261. 

eEiormue, with Acc., 
with Gen., roo. 

éo.xa, with Dat., 117, con- 
structions of, 159. 

émaiv@, with double Acc., 


75s 


2. 

taltaaat, with Dat., 112. 

émééeyut, with Gen. of 
_charge, 95+ 

émépxouat, with Dat., 118. 

i with Gen., go, 


emnpedgo, with zee, ig LETS 

’Ent, Prep., 318-32 

— Verbs EGrsounded with, 
take a Dat., 118. 

émtdéys, with Gen., 103. 

émdeixvugt, with Partic., 
187 (see 174 A.). 

éniSofos, constructions of, 


159+ 
émixoupos, with Gen., 103. 
emxouper, with Dat. 116. 
émpedys, emdjonwv, with 
Gen., 103. 
émuscdovmat, with 
Modal, 260-z. 
= with Infin., 261, 2. 6. 
érriorapat, with Partic., 175. 
— with Partic., and with 
Infin. 
_— with zy and Infin., 353. 
énuri@ewar, with Dat., 117. 
émumSetos, with Dat. » I19, 
constructions of, 159. 
emurvyxéve, with Dat, 87. 
€rouat, with Dat., 109; see 
also 118. 
épnwos, with Gen., 82, 103. 
épicw, with Dat., 117. 
€p@, with Gen., 87. 
— with wy and Infin., 353. 
€pw7 (Hpounv), with double 
CC. 72. 
éo0iw, with Gen., 84. 
éorw ot, ciow ol, évior, 60. 
Etepos, with Gen, 7, 103. 
evdarpovigw, with Gen. > 94- 
evAaBovmot, with Acc., 76. 
— with Infin., 155. 
— with ¢ omws, 260, with ny, 
My ov, 264, 365. 
cbAoya, with double Acc., 


ows, 


72. 
evvous, with Dat., 119. 





idee, wi Dat., 119. 
o(@ re), Limitative, 274. 
aieeener with Gen., 86, 


87. 
ex9, ase! with Dat., 119. 
Douek with Gen., 
Meanings of, 90. 
éxpav (xpnv), without dy, 
144, 218. 
éxw, with Gen., 99. 
—asa Copulative Verb, 43. 
= BH, WH Ov, 365. 
éxwv, in colloquialisms, 165. 


86; 


Z 
¢nA@, with Acc., 76; with 
Gen., 94. 


H 


780, with Presen- 
7 Tes q ovdets, 62. 3 
7 kara, 7 os (jor y with 
Comparative, 121. 
HSoua, with Dat., 112. 
jysous (0) TOD xpédvov, etc., 


143- 


5+ a : 
jhyav (bpav) abtav, Parti- 
tively, 51. 
qTTHpa, with Gen., 97-983 
with Dat, rr1. 


12) 


Oapp®, with Acc., 75. 
Carpal, with Gen. 2946 

Oavpacros bcos, etc., 59. 

Ouyyévw, with Gen., 86. 


I 


‘80s, with Gen. or Dat., 79, 
119. 

iepés, with Gen., 79. 

ean Constructions of, 


oe Final Conjunction, 253. 

va av, not Final, 255. 

igdpotpos, with Gen., 84. 

igéppomos, with Gen. or 
Dat., 119. 

tos, Constructions of, 110, 


11g. 

io@, with Acc. and Dat., 
117. 

K 

ka@apds, with Gen., 82, 98, - 
103. 

Kat, kalmep, kal TadTa, see 
Concessive Sentences, 


B42 
kai, joining two Adjectives, 
24. 


1 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 9 
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kav, Kav ei, 209. 

xakotpyos, with Gen., 103. 

Kaos Kayabds, 24. 

«aA, with double Acc., 71. 

Kard, Prep., 310-313. 

Kata ToUTO elvat, 157. 

karaxpivw, Katoyiyvecke, 
etc., with Gen., 95. 

katatroAeue@, with Acc., 76. 

«aradppove, with Gen., 87. 

ketpea8ar, with Dat., 107. 

keAevw, with Acc. and Dat. 
also with Acc. and Inf., 
116. 

xevés, with Gen., 82. 

Kepddatov (denigue, 
Summam), 26, 

KiOurds eore MH, py Ov, 264. 

Ktxdvw, with Acc., 86. 

kAvw TadTdé gov, 88. 

«owvds, with Gen. or Dat., 

79) 329. 

-xés, Adjectives ending in, 
with Gen., 113. 

kowvwv@, with Gen. 
Dat. 84. 

nea with Acc. and Gen., 

73 97, 98. 

kpintw, with double Acc., 
72. 

«vptos, with Gen., 103. 

kup®. with Gen., 86, 873 
with Particip. (poet.), 


173. : 
kwAvw, with double Acc., 


ad 


and 


72 < 4 
— BH, wn Od, 365. 
A 


Aoyxdvo, with Gen., with 
Acc., 85 2.13 with Acc. 
and Dat., 116. 

AapBdva, with Gen, and 
Acc., 87. 

AawBdvouar, with Gen., 86. 

AavOdvopnar (and Compds.), 
with Gen., 86. 

AavOdvw, with Acc., 76. 

AavOdvw, Aabdy construc- 
tions, 173, 174. 

Aarpevw, with Dat., 116. 

Aelropat, with Gen., 98. 

Ajyw, with Gen.. 99. 

Aowdopa, with Acc., 73, 7. 3. 

Aowopovpat, with Dat. 73, 
#. 3, and 117. 

AvowreAet, with Dat., 117. 


M 
ud, and similar words, with 
COs 77> 
poxapi¢w, with Gen. (and 
Acc.), 94. 


ydAdov 7, with Compar. 
and Positive, 121. 





wdxonat, with Dat., 109, 
117. 

wevoverT@, with Gen., 98. 

MéAee wot TovTOU, 87. 

wEdet, peTawérer, Construc- 
tions of, 89, 117. 

wéAder or, pedcTo, with 
émws Modal, 260, 261. 

“é\Aw, forming Periphras- 
tic Future, 140. 

— mis (ri) ov pédAw 5 150. 

— MH, wi od, 365. 

weuphoua, with Acc. and 
Dat., 73, 2. 3, and 117. 

—also Acc., also Gen., 


117. 

éa0s, with Gen., 103. 

weords, with Gen., 82. 

Merd, Prep., 316-317. 

peradidwyt, with Gen. and 
Dat., 84, 105. 

peTorouBave, with Gen., 


84. 

petaéy, with Particip., 165. 

meTamrotovuat, with Gen., 
84. 

peérecut, with Acc., 75. 

MeTépxomat, with Acc., 75. 

wéreort, with Gen. and 
Dat., 84, 117. 

peréxo, with Gen., 84: with 
Acc., 85, 7. I. 

pétoxos (auéroxos), with 

en., 84. 
véxpt, Conjunction, 238; 
uasi-Prep., 302. 

My, see Chapter on Nega- 
tives. 

Hh po} for py ov, 264. 

BY for mas 4}, Modal, 261. 

uy, omitted after Verbs of 
denying, and wy for mn 
ov, 369- 

pndé wndémep, Concessive, 


249. 

pnd’ ei, pnd? édv, Conces- 
sive, 250. 

pnviw, with Dat. and Acc., 
116. 

pnxXavapor Srws, etc., 260, 
261. 

perpod, 83, 

piprjoKop.ac, with Gen., 86. 

Mod, with Acc., 117. 

Mijpav (aurjpov), 

€n., 103. 


with 


N 


vat wa (1), with Acc., 77. 

véw, with double Acc., 71. 

vik@pat, with Gen., 975 
Dat., 111. 

vowigw, with Dat., 111. 


=) 
Evvinwt, with Gen., 86. 
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oO 
6 Bovddpevos (6 TUXGV), 31, 


6 (neg) Aéyw, 60. 

ode, 668i, uses of, 51, 53. 

gw, with Gen., 86. 

OPovveca, for ore in state- 
ments, 185; Causal, 277. 

olda (Evvovda), with Partic. 
with Infin., 175. 

oixetos, with Gen., 79. 

olxteipw, with Acc. and 
Gen., 94. 

otuor, with Gen., 94 

olov, with Superlative, 123. 

otos, in Attraction, 60. 

olds Te, 60. 

otos, Consecutive, 
Causal, 278. 

0ia@’ & Spadoor ; 137. 

oixopat, with Partic., 174. 

OAtyov, OdAcyou Set, 82; OAL 
you detv, 157. 

oArywp®, with Gen., 87. 

OmtA@, with Dat., 109, 118. 

Ouvumt, with uj and Infin., 


2753 


353 

Omotos (avduoL0s), 19. 

— Constructions of, 110. 

6pmov8, with Acc. and Dat., 
117. 

6podoy®, with Dat., 117, 
119 3 with Partic., 187. 

ouooe XwpO, with Dat., 117. 

ou0d, with Dat., 119. 

opevupos, with Dat., 129. 

dpws, see Concessive Sen- 
tences, 249. 

ovondgw, with double Acc., 


71. 
émn for dmws, with Fut., 


« 


261. 
omore, Causal, 277. 


for ére in Statements, 
185; Temporal, 235; 
énws av, with Opt. not 
final, 255. 

dpyiGouar, with Dat. and 
Gen., 94, 117. 

opéyouar, with Gen., 86. 

opbavés, with Gen., 98. 

ope pH, Mi Ov, 264; Omws, 
260, 261. 

és, Personal, 29; Relative, 
57; Interrogative, 56; 
Conditional, 225, 226; 
Consecutive, 274; Causal, 


278. 

és ye Causal, 278. 
Oog0s, S€é OLOS. 
dcov ye pe eidévon, 157. 
as mép, 57. 
darts, Relative, 


57; Ins 
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terrogative, 56; Condi- 
tional, 225, 226; Con- 
secutive, 274; Causal, 
27: 
sodpaivouar, with Gen., 86. 
ores oes 234; Causal, 


ore i tend és) i in Statements, 
178, etc. ; difference be- 
tween, 184. 

Causal, 276; with Verbs of 
Fearing, 2 

or, with Superlative, 123. 

or@ TpOmD for ¢ Gmws, 261. 

Ou, ovK, ovyé, see Part III. 
ch. ik. (Table of Con- 
tents), 345, etc. 

ob pd, with Acc., 

ov yj, with Fut. 
Infin., 375. 

a el (cdv), Concessive, 


Gpt. and 


obbe (rep) Concessive, 249. 

ov, ot, & Reflexives, 50. 
ovdeig é astts ov, 59: 

ov« oi8’ &v ei, 203. 

ovv, as a Suffix, 58. 

oUvexa for ore, 185. 

otros, ovToci, Relatives, 


57+ 
obtos, heus tu! 66. 
ov7w, in Wishes (stc—z2), 


282. 
éppa (Epic and Lyric), 
final, 253. 
oyewabys, with Gen., 103. 
tm 


mahar, with Present, 143. 

wév=quidlibet, 63. 

mévra elvat, 16. 

Tlapa, Prep. 318-33; 

— Verbs coapounded with, 
take Dat., 118. 


mapaBdéddkw, Constructions 
of, 118. 

mapamdyjotos, with Dat., 
119; Constructions of, 
IIO. 

TapacKkevacruKes, withGen. , 
103. 

Tapackevdso Smws, etc., 
260, 261. 


mapataccopat, with Dat., 
118. nG 

mapaxwpo, with Gen., 99. 

mavw (Acc.), and Gen., 9 ; 
Trovopat, Gen., 99; mavw 
and mavoyet, with Par- 
ticip., 163, 170. 

mevns, with Gen., 82, 103. 

metBonot, with Dat., 116. 

metOov and mOod (j10t), 116. 

mep, as a Suffix, 57. 

Tlepé, Prep., 332-335 

— Verbs compounded with, 


take a Dat. of reference, 
118. 

meptBddAdomat, with double 
Acc., 723 Constructions 
of, 118. 

meprylyvouar, with Gen., 


97: 
mepterut, with Gen., 97. 
meptépxopnot, with Acc., 


Bs 

signin Wiblk Acc., 75. 

mipmdnut, with Gen., 82; 
Dat., 82. 

mivw, with Gen., 84; Acc., 


5+ 
meaoreva, with Dat., 116. 
mortevo (wérevo pat), with 
vy and Infin., 353. 
micuvos, with Dat., 119. 
mdeoverr&, with Gen., 98. 
mAéws, with Gen., 103. 
wAjpns, with Gen., 82. 
mAovovos, with Gen., 82. 
motodpat, with Gen., 79. 
Toitos ; 3 wo0ev; in Repeti- 
tions, 56. 
meee and woods (indefinite), 
I. 
ToAemtos, moAGUO, 
Dat., 119, 109. 
TOAAH THs Xwpas, 85. 
toddoaTés, etc., with Gen., 


with 


97- 
modAod bet (du), 83. 
mérepos ; and motepds, 61. 
700 yas 3 etc., 85, 2. 3. 
TpaKTiKds, with Gen. +» T03- 
mpacow (apaccopnar), with 
double Acc., 723 mpacow 
omrws, etc. 260, 261. 
mpéme, with Dat., 117. 
Tipé, Prep., 300. 
mpodupodpa, with Acc., 
763; Smws. etc., 260, 261. 
mpoKadodpat, with Gen. of 
charge, 95. 
mpdxerpat, with Gen., roo. 
mpospidyjs, with Dat., 119. 
mpoTime, with (Acc.) and 
Gen., r00. 
pds, Prep., 336. 
— Verbs compounded with, 
take a Dat., 118, 
mposayopevw, with double 


CCry JI. 

mpdserut, with Dat., 118. 

mposépxouat, with Dat., 
Tog. 


mpdsnkec | Mov TOVTOU, 117. 
mposkpovw, with Dat., 118, 
TIQ. 
Tpostuyxavw, 
87, 109, 118. 
mpoTepatos, with Gen., 97. 
muvOavonar, with Gen., 86. 
TWAD, with Gen., 93. 


with Dat., 





Tas yap. av; 209. 
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mas av; in Wishes, 215, 
280, etc. 


= 


etov dé, 26. 

Hae: with Acc., 76. 

oxor® ei, Interrog., 261; 
Orws, etc. 260, 2615 pH, 
py ov, 264. 

orovidsw omas, etc., 260, 
261. 

oractdcw, with Dat., 117. 

orepioxopat, with Gen., 99- 

orepavodmar, with Dat., 

Ir 

oroxdgouar, with Gen., 86. 

oTpamyo, with Gen., 98. 

avyyryveonw, with Dat. 

and Gen., 95. 

Supp ey, with Gen., 103. 
ovyxXwpo, with uy and In- 
Mey 353+ 

ovKeopavTe, with Acc., 76. 

ov\AapuBévw, Construction, 

118, 
oupBovaevw, with Acc. and 
Dat., 116. 

oUppaxos, with Dat., x19. 

ovppepov, cvppopos (aodm- 

gopos), with Dat., x19. 

ovphove, with Dat., 117. 

Suv, Prep., 305. 

— with Dat. 

Stance, 14, 
avy beg eimety, 157. 
wears, see Construction 
kata ovverw (English 
Index). 

— Verbs compounded with, 
take a Dat., 118. 

cvvgdw (Sido), with Dat., 
IIz. 

ouvadAdoow, with Acc. and 
Dat., 117. 

odverur, with Dat., 118. 

ouvehdvre (cuvtéuvovre) ei- 
metv, 107. 

ovvorda; Construction, 118, 


of Circum- 


175+ 
opahropan, with Gen., 86. 
oxeSov ciety, 157. 
oxnua Kad’ SAov Kat wep 
24. 


T 


Td TMpaTa. elvat, 16. 

7d8e, Td5e wévTa, 52. 

Taoow, with Gen., 93. 

TEKUN PLOY b€, 26. 

Téuvw, with double Acc., 7 

THs auras Hucpas and 7 
LOUTH MMEpg, 92. 

ré Hadiy 5 3 Tt wadwv; (ri 
(sxev, Ti BovAédjevos), 164. 

Tivos, with Gen., 103. 
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TiM®, TimM@sar, with Gen., 


93- 

TimMpodpar, with Acc., 765 
see 129. 

Tiuwp@, with Dat., 116. 

Tus, idiomatic uses of, 26. 

7) wx (uh Ov), TOD or Tod 
wi (uy ov), with Infin., 
after Verbs of denying, 
_ Stes, 366, 367, 363. 

TO motov, To ri; 565 7d 
Tro.dy, To Tov, 63. 

ToenTOSs followed by ov, 

2 

Tosevw, with Gen., 87. 

TOU, with Infin. Final, 945 
see 366. 

Tod Aourod and 7a Aotzdv, 


92. 

rvyxdvw, with Gen., 86; 
with Particip., 173. 

tobT’ éxeivo, 52, 

Tpapyvar, with Gen., 80. 

Tpipwv, with Gen., 103. 

Tupavvetw, Tupavve, 
Gen., 98. 

tupdds, with Gen., 103. 


with 


Y 
UBpigw, with double Acc., 


2. 

Umakovw, with Gen. and 
with Dat., 116. 

umdpxw, with Particip., 17t 


UmextpamécOar wy, hy Ov, 


365. 
“Yep, Prep., 314. 
bmepadya, with Gen., 100. 
bmepBa.drw, with Acc., 75. 
bmepexu, with Gen., 97. 
bmeppvins 6 aos, etc., 59. 
UmevOuvos, with Gen. and 
Dat., 103. 
Umnpera, with Dat., 116, 
dmoxvoupat, with Dat. and 
with Acc., 116. 
‘Yn6, Prep., 341. 


UoBdéddw, with Dat., 116. 
drodvopat, with Acc., 75+ 
vnonrevw My, wh ov, 264. 
brotedys, with Gen., 103. 
vrorifewat, with Dat., 116. 
bropevya, with Acc., 75. 


torepo, vorepigw, with 
Gen,, 98. : 
noes vorepaios, with 


297+ 
taderunee with Acc., 75. 


® 


davepss, pavepdy, paivonar, 
Constructions, af 174. 
peSouar (perder. 3 with 
en. 99, 103- 
ev, with Gen., 94. 
hevyw Sikny, 8x ; *vith Gen. 
+ charge, 953 0 hevywr, 


oan 1) MH, ey OV, 365. 

sete eens Acc., 76; with 
Particip., 171. 

$8ova, with Gen., 94; with 
Dat., 117. 


rdddwpos, with Gen., 103. 
douaOjs, with Gen., 113. 
oBotpat, with Acc., 76: 
with Infin., 1553, with 4%, 
#y od and variant con- 
structions, 266, etc. 
$picow, with Acc., 75. 
povricw OT WS, | etc. +, 260, 
26 5 MH, MH Ov, 264. 
dvidoow, -omay bmw, etc., 
260, 261 3 Mi, wy Ov, 264, 


365. 
gvAdcoopat, with Acc. 76; 


Hi, Mah ov, 365. 
ivan, with Gen., 8¢ 


x 
xatpw, with Particip., 170. 
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pedtKias StdKetpat, etc., with. 
Dat. 





xaderaivw, xaremus pépw, 
with Dat., 112-117. 

xapigomar, with Dat., 116. 

xd pur, quasi-Prep., 302. 

Xopetoo Ocov, 72 

xen (xeriv, €xpqy), with jj 

and ob, 353. 

xpiv, see éxprv. 

XpHomos, Xpnorss (axpyo- 
Tos), with Dat., 119. 

xXpGpar, with Dat., 112. 

xwpigw, with Gen., 99. 

xwpis, quasi-Prep. 30x. 


¥ 


YevSouat, with Gen., 86; 
with double Acc., 72. 

Ydds with Gen., 98, 103; 
ydw, with Gen., 99. 


2 


daynrés, with Gen., 103; 
avotpat, with Gen., 93: 
with dus, etc., 260, 261. 

patos, with Gen., 3) 103. 

as, Modal, 253; for omws 


Modal, 261, 7. Final, 
swith Hal Fare, 
;2for @sre, Consecti- 
i 2753; os av, Final, 
255; in Wishes, 280, etc. ; 
Comparative (also asmep) 
with Particip., 
ds, with Superlative, 123. 
Gs (wszrep) o and pH, 357. 
as €mos eimety, and similar 
phrases, 157. 
dsrep av el, 299. 
@ste, Consecutive, 269-273 3 
Limitative, ite 
Gste ya, with Infin. after’ 
— of denying, etc., 


Sipenov,, without av, see 
éev; in Wishes, 281-283. 
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Aeschylus, B.C. 525-456, 
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Xenophon, 8.0. 429.(?)-356 (?). 
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PAGE | LINE PAGI | LINE PAGE 
AESCHINES. x Choephorae. . 366, oe 236 
; 142, . Ff A 7 | Beas 6 . . 77 
. In Ctestphontem,. 200 x ‘5 74/1 431, a S i‘ 204 
q . 39} 257, . . . 265 460, 4 . . 272 
is 373 | 262, . oe « 43 | 465, . . 5 90 
352 290, . . . 251 466, . . . 239 
+49, 122 | 3092, . 7 . 136 | 529, . . . 210 
521, . . . 412 680, . . . 420 
AESCHYLUS. 728) + + 92) 725) ss 69 
Agamemnon. Eumenides. ay i 7 yy 
. . . 212] 256, S . < 21 | 800, = . . 379 
: . . 318 | 344, 7 c . 299 | 1041, . . 7 423 
a . . 340] 618, . 7 . 362 . 
° . a 218| 661, u : 7 362 Prometheus Vinctus. 
ee 74 10, . . 2 
. . 305 Persae. 12, . i . io 
_ 29 I0, . ay Se 255 | 152, e a p 257 
‘ iz 423 49; . . . 161 165, . . . 243 
77 | 100, . . 82] 248, < 5 ‘i 365 
. ca 297 II2, ¢ . 265 285, ‘a 347 
S 206| 124, . . o 385 | 410, ws 3 318 
@ ‘ " 343 162, ‘ i é 26 481, . ‘ 242 
% 5 . 244 | 164, . . 102 627, ié x 367 
_ . 422 | 182, a 92] 650, 5 7 a 337 
5 a 327] 297, . . 251 | 786, . . 369 
i fe 325] 319, 4 * rrr | 830, é oi % 318 
é 40 | 327, _ 2 420 | 865, 7 a 154 
2] 331, « 5s 74 | 808, - 421 
301 | 337, + + 301 | go4, ‘ 74 
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LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE 
OF, « s * 93 a 122, 225 L, sistr. 
1047, . . . 136 19, . a 225 | 459, , . . 383 
Septem ad Thebas. oe s+ + 378) or, se 878 
Ay . . . 218 Mubes 
48x, . . . 62 25, . e 244, 250 * 
Bt, wel 06 a <« = « 907 St «ie Se Ge ae 
553, . . 778 go, 7 io 213 1) ie e * pine 
672, . . 28g] of, « « « 295, 77 5 6 + 204 
681, 6 2. AIL 9% «+ « . 225] 73 2 8 8 94 
8a, . note 341 296, + + + 386 
843, : ; E 318 vi. De Choreuta. 299, oe . a 
I a 
Supplices. Hy BO a7 
15, . . . 309 oe 3 7 i noe 367, . . . 371 
594) . . ° 74 i > 7 490, . . . 262 
505. . . . 386 
ANDOCIDES. si ane ea 520, ew BBR 
1. De Mystertis. r . OTE 4r ae te gee es 
30, . . . 180 12, - . . 4r, 788, . s . 419 
38, . < + 50, 407 575 a S . 250|/ 792, . * 5 224 
43, « + 244,256| O4, «© «© + 78| 819, « + 160 
50, ° . . 4r 106, I e e 56 | 876, . 2 C 93 
545 % z é 223 166, 7 ‘i 386 | 1027, ‘ o # 150 
7s . . . 224 | 106, . F . 88 | 1307, 7 é . 150 
58,59,+ + « 218) 364, ~« «+ = 58| 1368, . .« 4r 
I, . . . 404} 384. . . 123 
63, ; : i 387 418, 5 : i 56 ' Plutus. P 
ror, . - + 353| 466, + «+ + 225 ine So ea re 
i Ce. cB OS 
u. De Reditu. Meee log o 115%, + 6 6 255 
10, * . 5 4r 675, . . . 120 Ranae. 
12, . . . 223 761, . . . 213 23, . . 256 
wi. De Pace. 959 © «© © 56} 200, + + 350 
41, : ‘ 362 | 99% ° . . 215 a . . . 386 
1000, sn) te 2. 2 298, + + «+ 374 
Toor. a . 312, 342 | 456 . . ” 138 
ANTIPHON. 1048, . <i . ‘ 52 462, ° . 372 
wi. Tetral. B. B. 10553 . . . 214 | 504, « oo 235 
1, i Z cr 63 1078, . . . 122 | 522, . ° . 356 
2, is : 41, 48 1180, 5 * . 334 oe . . . 356 
4,6, » z e 369 Aves. d . . . 374 
636, . . . 110 
5S» . ° 7 225 54) . . . 137 6. 
Bp ces ges B99'|\ Bose. ah eae CES ge. ee Be 
6 «© «© « 24] 461, © «© «© 373 see" ee ae aoe 
10, Ir, - + 45] 964, » 244) gee 1D) Sar 
w. Tetral. T. a. Ecclesiazusae. 1459, + + 6 (363 
105, i a . 301 
4 5 . . = 223 7 Thesm. 
6, a . 7 352 aes Boon : 349 469, . ‘i . 282 
v. De Caede Herodis. 493, + + 365 83 Vespae. 
a D . 495 . . . 25 283, . . . 407 
: ani Ley 2 # 650, é . 4 383 | 397; . . . 374 
7, 7 z ‘ t22 | 99% . . . 385 | 774) . . . 166 
AE gee. | as so} 99% - + * 378 | 1179, + © «© 417 
135 . % 217, 219 Equites. 
I4, x 7 a 357 112, e a 265, 370 = DEMOSTHENES. 
15; . F - 2051 158, ; ‘ 377 Olynthiac i. 
16, ¢ = 223: 926, e < 261 15,25, - f 2 311 


* The references are to the pages of Reiske’s edition, 1770. The numbers in brackets 
are the references a$ given in the text of this Grammar, in compiling which different 
editions of Demosthenes have been used. Some of the examples, about eighteen, bor- 
rowed from other books, have not been verified in Reiske. They are omitted in this 
list, but not in the text, as they are evidently authentic, and useful. 
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LINE busin PAGE | LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE 
lynthiac i. BOE, 65 a ° 143 
24, 14 [2, 22], rd er ies a 
388, z s . < tis. 
Olynthiac 111. 391, aril, ps 28 nib 300 
29, 22 [same construction 395, 8 [§190],. - 206 150, ee 343 
Be 5 . . 
as in text], 7o | 418,13, - . . 75 | 346, . . 342 
Philippic t. Os Se. Ae yes ay Oe 
1 r[Phihi.t], . 239 In Leptinem. ae ee ge” 8 aa 
42, 320 pe 2 [20, ro], : 75 a A : : at 
44, T2(Phil. tag], 224 | 470, 26, « » 380, Meo: ort an 
45, I fe hil. i ol ‘ obs 48, 25 [20,73], . 333 . 
45, 11 [iv. 39 a Io! . 
Zoi 14 (Phil: Z Be 43 In Midiam. Andromache. 
51, 27 [Phil. i. ro], go | 527,35 + . : 321 Re . i, 8 68 
54, 20[Phil. i. 54], 150 | 528, 16,_ ee 1889) ee eo Se 
530, 21 [2r, 5th a 209 | 220, . . - 4u 
De Pace. 582,25, - + + 206] 44% + + + 34% 
: 700, . . . 377 
61, 17 [de Pace iv.] 76 In Androtionem. 797, 7 5 ‘ 386 
Philippic u. 596,37, - + + 287 a a Se ee 
66, r2[Phil. ii. 66], 255 In Aristocratem. 1251, ‘ 307 
De Chersoneso. 660, 7[23, 120], 16 Batéhine: 
107, 8 (viii. 0), . = 33 In Timocratem. 1, rh 71 
ig 5 734, 2[24, 107], . = 278 5s . 7 
P eee Mh 734, 5 [37, 28], 34] 20, + + 74 
112, 2 , 7 - 219 | 763, 15 [24, 203], 76 7O, * - 422 
119, 8 [9 3 23 ee 142, é I 
124,19 [same’co construction In Avistogit. 1. 156, - a a4 
» asin text] 314 | 773) 4, . . 261 | 18 E . . 22 
129, 19 [129, 72], 7 17 aay we fi . ° en 
130, 14, - . . 265 In Aphobumt. 270, ’ . . 350 
Philippi w. fe eee cee ee 
141, 3 [x, 141], 265 oe 8 5 325 | 342, . : 386 
De Rhod, Libertat. PANT SL Ce Ly TERE geote) ( - ae 
197,8, 359 In Aphobum un. Bare a: Sse ge 
Pro begat meer Se lg YP ot oe 
= 2 5 = 403 842, 9, . - 282 ey an + 350 
3 § 261 So 5 
2 45 ae Pro epic ars hob. re 7 2 Z 348 
le Corona. [Phob, i. 1353; 
< . . 7 
ei ~ es 26), 33 849, 24, - S 257 | 1368, _ . . 323 
242, Io [eq2], A : 224 In Onetor. A. Cyclops. 
243,17, - 3 . 115 | 865, 24, . A a 246 120, . . 375 
246, 10, . . 41 | 869,9, . : . 405 131, . . 137 
ae = has Ty ‘ 135 870, 24, » 7 5 388 |} 595, < . 262 
274, 2 28, . : oat In Stephanum. Electra. 
| 15 (21, 117), 4 24] 1113, 4 [45, 38], 164 | 231, c 2 25 
ES ier hie . 2 : : s : 
ot 3 In Polyelem. 2 Sk ae 
292, 21, . iS ‘ 304 | 1206, 12 [Meid.], 206 | 1035, ‘ : . 16 
301, I, . 77 th Pens. 1061, < . ‘ 28r 
= Z [18, 220] a oo 1266,2, . ‘ é 350 1165, ‘ 7 377 
2 
De Fals. Legat. In Neacram. 580, nes 8 
343) 19 [x9, 8], 106 | 7360, 20 [viii. 70], 337 | F530, i ae 
372) In < 267 Epitaphium. 836, a 280 
379s 7s 368! 1397, - + + 299! 108s, .. TII 
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971, 


flelena 
Heracleidae. 
. rn 243, 


Hercules Furens. 


1054, 
14355 


213, 
407) 
498, 
499, 
606, 
659, 
701, 

1103, 

1410, 

1425, 

1601, 


3475 

672, 
1074; 
1523) 


Peg adi 
Lom. 


Iphigenia in Aul. 


436, 
489; 
7545 
1025, 
1047; 


Iphigenia in Taur. 


534) 
1203, 


1377) 


216, 
233, 
3345 
627, 
753) 
1018, 
T15I, 
1271, 


LINE PAGE 
Ovestes. 
263, . « . 369 
380, « *® « 
418, . . . 
4975 . * . IO 
529, . . . 
622, . . . 341 
680, . . . 249 
936, . . 172 
1098, . . 
1320, 149 
15933 . 211, 228 
24 Phoenissae. 

92, . . 267, 37° 
518, ‘i < - 319 
710, s c a 169 
838, 3 é 

23 | 1215, . . . 2I1 
1216, . “ . 228 
1357s a fs e 360 
1590, + 5 375 
1621, a . . 212 
1624, . . 249 

Rhesus. 
53 * . . 131 
4155 . . . 
Supplices. 

484, + «© + 330 
897, + - 836 
1066, . . 371, 386 
Troades. 

178, é * s 370 
214, . . . 254 

662, . . . 

735» . . . 

878, - a 5 332 

gos, % . . 176 

979) : Ca 354 
ISAEUS. 


ui. De Pyrrhi Hered. 
32, . . . 


v. De Dicaeog. Hered. 
26, % c 


vi. De Philoct. Hered. 
6) ae 





vil. De Civon. Hered. 
9s ‘ . 357 
24, + + + 374 
ISOCRATES. 
1 Ad Demonicum. 
15, 
iv. Panegyricus. 
19, ‘ 242, 406 
252 
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LINE PAGE 
v. Philippus. 
77) . . . 402 
vi. Archidamus. 

3, . . «269 
24, . = : 122 
2s[r20],  . A 206 
26, + . . 242 
8 -. + « 26 
107 [138 a], . , 212 


vu. Arecopagiticus. 


64 [152 D], . 315 
vin. De Pace. 

114, . ‘ . 32r 
1x. Evagoras. 

74) . . . 329 


x. Helenae Laud. 
28, . 99 


475 . . a 368 
xu. Panathenaicus. 
9% ~~: : r 20 
xv. Antid. s. ve de Permu- 
tatione. 
33y 4 2 251 
LYSIAS. 
Lo4  - : 49 
. 21, . é 262 
iv. 3, S - 380 
vii. 27, as i 270 
xil. 44, 2 7 261 
48, . 5 250 
Taye. Say ose) BBE 
74, + + 396 
xiii. 83, . 88 
xix. 39, 0 - 97 
49 59 
xxii. 4, = 245 
18, . 180 
XXV. 27, . . 30 
xxvii. 16, 351 
XXX. 13, . 62 
PLATO. 
Apology. 

i. 17 A, < 184 
17 B, 62, 222, 312, es 
17C, . 20 
17D, . ‘2x6, 320 

ii, 18 a, P; 955 159 
18 B, e é 74 
8c, a 5 37 

.. 18D, : fs +44 210 
iii, 19 B, 422 
19 C, , 280 
9D, 210, 414, 429 
iv. IgE, . . 22 
20A, . . 109 
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LINE PAGE 
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